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Rural Sociology As Applied Science* 
By C. E. Lively+ 


ABSTRACT 


Rural Sociology is examined from the viewpoint of its utility as applied 
science because (1) its origins suggested it, and (2) it is now one of the group 
of applied sciences composing the Land-Grant college of agriculture. It is held 
that rural sociological research has been spread too thin without an adequate 
frame of reference, and that a more limited, operational definition of the field 
in which certain strategic areas are recognized is needed. It is also held that a 
technology based upon research and folk practices of proved merit is needed for 
purposes of extension work in the rural communities; and that the subject 
must be more fully integrated within the group of agricultural sciences of 
which it is now a part. 


RESUMEN 


La sociologia rural se examina desde el punto de vista de su utilidad como 
ciencia aplicada ae (1) su origen lo sugiriéd y (2) ahora pertenece al 
grupo de ciencias aplicadas que constituyen el “Land-Grant college” de agri- 
cultura. Se mantiene que la investigacién sobre sociologia rural se ha extendido 
demasiado sin delinearse bien y que se necesita una definicién mas limitada del 
campo en que se reconocen ciertos conceptos estratégicos. Se mantiene también 
que se necesita una tecnologia basada sobre la investigacién y sobre las cos- 
tumbres rurales de mérito comprobado para las obras de extensién en las 
comunidades rurales; y que esta ciencia debe ser mejor integrada dentro del 





grupo de las ciencias agricolas de que ahora forma parte. 


During any great social crisis such 
as the present, numerous groups may 
be expected to re-examine their 
foundation principles, their objec- 
tives and their methods with a view 
to adjusting themselves to the re- 
quirements of the social order of the 
morrow. Recent sociological litera- 
ture contains several examples of 
such critical appraisal of the outlook 
for sociology and sociologists in the 
post-war world.’ In the past, rural 
sociologists have frequently subjected 
their situation and progress to crit- 
ical examination, and at present there 
seems to be no good reason for dis- 
continuing this practice. This paper 
represents another attempt to ap- 





“- paper presented before the Rural 
Sociological Society, St. Louis, Missouri, 
September 16, 1943. 

t University of Missouri. 


praise the subject, at least from one 
point of view. 

A thorough appraisal of the prom- 
ise of rural sociology for the future, 
particularly in the post-war world, 
would no doubt be helpful at this 
time, but this paper attempts no such 
ambitious task. Instead, the discus- 
sion is limited to the progress that 
has been made toward realizing an 
applied science of rural sociology. 
This is a particularly significant task 
for two reasons: (1) such an objec- 


1See for examples: McIver, R. M., “Some 
Reflections on Sociology During a Crisis,” 
American Sociological Review, VI (Feb., 
1941), 1-8; Queen, Stuart A., “Can Soci- 
ologists Face Reality,” IJbid., VII (Feb., 
1942), 1-12; Taylor, C. C., et. al., “Par- 
ticipation of Sociologists in National Af- 
fairs,” Ibid., VII (April, 1942), 157-165; 
Odum, H. W., “Sociology in the Contempo- 
rary World of Today and Tomorrow,” 
Social Forces, XXI (May, 1943), 390-396. 
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tive was in the minds of the early 
founders and promoters of the sub- 
ject, and (2) the subject has been 
installed as a member of that group 
of applied sciences which function 
through the Land-Grant colleges of 
agriculture, and, by implication at 
least, is expected to become one of 
them. 
Applied Science An Early Objective 
It is crystal clear that rural soci- 
ology stemmed from an attempt to 
find rational solutions for various 
problems of rural social organization 
and rural living. The early academic 
promoters of the subject, men such as 
Henderson, Butterfield, Gillette, Vogt 
and Sims thought of it as the begin- 
ning of an applied science of human 
relations in the rural environment. 
They visualized the rise of a social 
technology that could be applied to 
improve the lot of the rural popula- 
tion. Nor was this view confined to a 
few academicians. After careful in- 
vestigation, Sanderson? summarized 
the situation as follows: “It also 
seems significant that the interest in, 
and the demand for, rural sociology 
have come because of its general ap- 
preciation upon the part of those who 
are closest to the country folk. With 
one or two notable exceptions it has 
not originated with the colleges or 
universities, for most of them have 
but tardily introduced the subject 
into their curricula in answer to the 
interest in rural social problems 





* Sanderson, Dwight L., “The Teaching of 
Rural Sociology: Particularly in the Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities.” Publica- 
tions of the American Sociological Society, 
XI (1916), p. 207-8. 
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aroused by country-life conferences, 
farmers’ institutes, granges, teach- 
ers’ institutes, educational and relig- 
ious conventions, farmers’ clubs, ag- 
ricultural extension schools, etc. The 
interest in the subject is genuine, for, 
though originally inspired by a few 
prophets of the rural awakening, it 
now engages the keenest interest, not 
only of all progressive leaders in 
country life, but of increasing num- 
bers of the people on the land.” Far 
sighted administrators introduced 
the subject into colleges of agricul- 
ture and into the Federal government 
and encouraged its development be- 
cause they felt some responsibility 
for the social welfare of the rural 
population and because they hoped 
rural sociology would prove to have 
social utility. Said President Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler, speaking of the 
work of the Land-Grant colleges, 
“our business is ultimately a sociolog- 
ical business. What we are busied 
with here is trying to find out how to 
adjust this soil to the use of fam- 
ilies.” ? Said Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
“The entire effort of a college of 
agriculture is devoted to the elevation 
of country living.” * 

But although many agricultural 
leaders held a broad social point of 
view with respect to rural problems, 
it must not be supposed that this view 
was general. The Land-Grant colleges 
arose in a society dominated by 
classical education and took for their 
goal the development of an education 
based upon science. The movement 





* Quoted by Sanderson, loc. cit., p. 181. 
* Ibid., p. 190. 
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stimulated research and led to the 
development of a vast agricultural 
technology which was to become 
widely disseminated and practiced 
upon the farms of the respective 
states. But although occasional pro- 
nouncements emphasized the essential 
sociological implications of their 
work, these colleges held steadfastly 
to the philosophy that a scientific ag- 
ricultural technology widely dis- 
seminated will in the long run bring 
satisfactory social progress to rural 
society. Only recently has this point 
of view been seriously challenged by 
certain Land-Grant college leaders® 
who see that, even in a scientific 
world, social progress is not inevit- 
able but must be implemented. 
Nevertheless, if the social sciences 
have not made a contribution to 
country life equal to that of the phys- 
ical and biological sciences, it is not 
due entirely to the early preconcep- 
tions of the Land-Grant colleges 
which tended to overlook social and 
cultural factors and to stress the need 
for better use of physical and bi- 
ological resources. It is in part a 
result of the slow development of the 
social subjects as applied science; 
and, in this respect, sociology has 
been no exception.* Although rural 





*Day, Edmund, “Science and Social 
Progress.” Proceedings of the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Chicago, 1941, p. 55; Mumford, F. B., “The 
Land-Grant Colleges and the National Wel- 
fare.” Ibid., pp. 28-29. 


*The confusion between pure and applied 
science in the Land-Grant colleges has not 
been limited to the social subjects. Appar- 
ently it was quite general during the early 
days of the movement. Cf., Ross, E. D., 
Democracy’s College. Ames: Iowa State Col- 
lege Press, 1942, Ch. VII. 
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sociology may be said to have been 
functioning in at least some of these 
colleges for upwards of 30 years and 
to have been on a Federaly recognized 
financial basis for more than 15 
years, and although in certain re- 
spects it has made notable contribu- 
tion to sociological knowledge, its 
progress toward the development of 
those applied aspects which should 
make it most useful to local rural 
people has not been highly promising. 
At present, although its status varies 
from place to place, in at least some 
Land-Grant institutions it has been 
fully admitted to the family of ap- 
plied agricultural sciences, and the 
inference is that it, too, will become 
an applied science supporting a tech- 
nology that may be offered with con- 
fidence to the rural population of the 
respective states for the purpose of 
assisting in the solution of their so- 
cial problems. How nearly has the 
subject achieved this goal? What yet 
remains to be done, and how can it 
be accomplished to best advantage? 
These are indeed pertinent questions. 

Much space might be devoted to a 
delineation of the triumphs and 
shortcomings of rural sociology dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century, but 
this paper is limited to a considera- 
tion of certain criticisms directed at 
the subject from the point of view of 
its utility as applied science. These 
criticisms may be stated as follows: 
(1) the research done has not pro- 
vided an adequate base for the form- 
ulation of an applied science of so- 
ciety; (2) no practical technology 
such as characterizes an applied sci- 
ence has been formulated, and (3) 
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there is yet an insufficient integration 
of rural sociology into the community 
of applied agricultural sciences to 
make it an effective member. 


Shortcomings of Research 


The quantity of research done and 
the number of research reports pro- 
duced by rural sociologists during the 
last quarter of a century have been 
commendable. Hundreds of bulletins 
and monographs have appeared and 
a survey of the textbooks published 
during the period shows the pro- 
found effect of this growing body of 
knowledge. Viewed from the point of 
view of quality, it must be conceded 
that much excellent work has been 
done, yet when the results are viewed 
as a possible basis for an applied 
science of rural society they must be 
judged inadequate in several respects 
which may be enumerated as follows: 
in the first place, effort in rural soci- 
ological research has been spread too 
thin to produce the necessary results. 
It has been spread over virtually the 
entire field of sociology including pop- 
ulation in a universe as large and 
varied as the United States. The 161 
research projects reported for 1941 
were distributed throughout 40 states 
and were spread over 17 subject mat- 
ter categories, from population 
through social organization and so- 
cial pathology to social psychology. 
This example seems to be fairly typ- 
ical of the spread of research projects 
during recent years, and illustrates 
the point in question. The field as 
conceived at present is simply too 
large to be worked intensively by any 
body of resources that may reason- 


ably be expected. However commend- 
able it may be from certain points of 
view to spread out in this manner, it 
is certainly not conducive to the de- 
velopment of that degree of authority 
and reliability so necessary in the 
results of applied science. In an at- 
tempt to promote the subject rapidly, 
rural sociologists have come danger- 
ously close to superficiality. They 
have plowed furrows in many fields 
but have tilled no field sufficiently to 
obtain a good yield. Or, to change the 
figure slightly, many good sturdy 
plants have been produced here and 
there but the rows have been ragged 
and incompletely filled. Though the 
research personnel may have been 
painstakingly careful in the conduct 
of individual projects, the general 
method of research planning and pro- 
ject selection suggests “browsing” in 
an unlimited universe, without an 
adequate frame of reference for 
orientation. 

Corrolary to the fact that rural 
sociologists have spread their re- 
search efforts over too wide a ter- 
ritory, is the fact that in virtually no 
area has research been done with suf- 
ficient completeness, thoroughness or 
comparability to make the results add 
up to the kind of authoritative body 
of knowledge necessary to form the 
basis of a scientific action program. 
The projects selected are often de- 
termined by the personal interest of 
the research worker and the local de- 
mand for information and guidance 
as well as a certain opportunism with 
respect to finance. Projects are set 
for short periods of time, often hur- 
riedly conceived and rushed to com- 
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pletion while the information is 
“hot.” After one or more publica- 
tions, the worker passes on to some 
other timely project having perhaps 
little relation to the first. In this 
manner, a mass of material is pro- 
duced but it tends to be exploratory 
and suggestive rather than exhaus- 
tive. Objectives vary, methods vary 
and sample areas vary from project 
to project tending to nullify reliable 
generalization. Important principles 
are not pursued until established. 
For example, in the controversy that 
has flourished about the question of 
selectivity in rural-urban migration, 
it is possible that both sides have 
been correct so far as the findings of 
their particular studies are con- 
cerned. It seems likely that selectivity 
in migration is to a considerable ex- 
tent a function of both time and 
place, but no one has taken the 
trouble to test this hypothesis. Not 
until impressionism has given way 
to thoroughness can we expect to lay 
the foundation for an _ applied 
science. 

Basic to any attempt to do thor- 
ough scientific work with limited re- 
sources is an operational definition 
of the field which limits it to some- 
thing that can, within reason, be ex- 
ploited. The individual worker, even 
a department, must narrow its efforts 
to one or more specialities. Regard- 
less of any proper academic defini- 
tion of rural sociology, for opera- 
tional purposes, the field should be 
narrowed to the extent that the avail- 
able supply of workers can attack a 
few strategic problems with fair 


promise of obtaining thorough and 
reliable results. 

In an area such as the United 
States, virtually any important soci- 
ological problem is complex because 
of its variations in time and space. 
Because these two factors are insuf- 
ficiently considered, many of the con- 
clusions of rural sociological research 
possess little general value. If rural 
sociology is to achieve the status of 
applied science, concerted effort 
spread over considerable time and 
space would appear to be necessary. 
For example, the data for approxi- 
mately 25 studies devoted wholly or 
partially to the rural neighborhood 
have been drawn from a number of 
states. In this manner, some sugges- 
tive conclusions regarding the rural 
neighborhood in the United States 
have been produced. But is this suf- 
ficient for purposes of guiding an 
action program which reaches every 
county and community? It is doubtful 
whether any state has been given 
complete coverage, even on a recon- 
naissance basis for the purpose of 
determining the occurrence and 
nature of this form of rural social 
organization. The social coverage 
effected by neighborhoods, their 
leadership possibilities as compared 
to other forms of organization and 
the extent to which they lend them- 
selves to social action are still un- 
known factors. 

It must be recognized that the 
formulation of a state research pro- 
gram in rural sociology, or in any 
other experiment station subject, can- 
not be done with utter disregard for 
the local social milieu. This difficulty 
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must be surmounted, however, to the 
extent that concerted, cooperative 
effort can be brought to bear upon 
certain research problems. Otherwise 
the spotted appearance of the field 
will continue and thorough and re- 
liable conclusions will not be forth- 
coming. 

A second criticism that may be 
leveled at rural sociological research 
is that it is unable to qualify either 
at the theoretical or at the applied 
levels. It is neither sufficiently prac- 
tical nor sufficiently theoretical to 
maximize its contribution. Although 
rural sociology abandoned general 
theory in order to undertake the 
empirical study of rural life and be- 
come a member of the community of 
applied agricultural sciences, it has 
received its orientation from sociol- 
ogy rather than from the agricultural 
sciences. From both sides, the results 
have been unsatisfactory. Geared to 
more intensive work, in a narrower 
field, operationally defined, research 
should become both more theoretical 
and more practical in order to lay the 
basis for an applied science. 

A third criticism that may be made 
of rural sociological research is that 
it has probably not sufficiently ex- 
ploited some of its most strategic 
areas viewed from the point of view 
of their value in developing an ap- 
plied science. Five of these which 
appear especially significant to the 
writer may be mentioned:? (1) So- 
cial and cultural geography. Rural 





* These areas do not constitute a definition 
of the field, either theoretically or operation- 
ally conceived. They appear to be promis- 
ing areas for applied work. 


sociologists deal with such vast areas 
as states and regions. In most such 
areas great social and cultural vari- 
ability are to be found. The sociolog- 
ist is expected to be familiar with the 
phenomena with which he deals. In- 
deed such knowledge constitutes the 
first foundation stone of science, and, 
if the rural sociologist does not mas- 
ter this step, he can scarcely merit 
the respect of his scientific col- 
leagues. He is in a position compar- 
able to that of the botanist who must 
know the flora, or of the agronomist 
who must know the soils of his state. 
Putting it another way, the physical 
and biological scientists have their 
laboratories in their respective insti- 
tutions; the plant scientists and the 
animal scientists have their experi- 
mental farms; but the rural sociolog- 
ist has an entire state for a labora- 
tory. He must go to it, explore it, and 
come to understand the geography of 
the social forms and the culture of 
these rural areas. 

But if the rural sociologists are to 
achieve this encyclopedic knowledge, 
they must move further in this direc- 
tion than most of them have. The 
techniques of culture area determina- 
tion must be further perfected and 
applied. Most states will yield several 
such areas. Minimum knowledge of 
each will probably require a recon- 
naissance survey of the entire area 
together with some intensive sample 
study achieving both current and his- 
torical perspective. 

The discipline and knowledge ob- 
tained from such sociological “nat- 
ural history” should be very valuable. 
In the first place, it is necessary as a 
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basis for a valid social technology 
which can be used by extension spe- 
cialists and other leaders in agricul- 
ture and rural life. In the second 
place, it may profoundly influence the 
selection and conduct of research pro- 
jects. Finally, its possession will en- 
able the sociologist to discharge ef- 
fectively one of his most important 
functions, namely, the accurate in- 
terpretation of local rural social or- 
ganization and culture to the numer- 
ous state and national agencies which 
in our time are constantly impinging 
upon local areas with a view to in- 
tegrating them more fully into the 
national whole. 

(2) Rural social changes and 
trends. No less important than de- 
scriptive knowledge of local culture 
is the ability to measure and chart 
the changes and trends in these local 
areas. Increasingly, rural _ social 
change is accelerating. The tradit- 
ional folk culture has largely disap- 
peared and local areas feel constantly 
the pressures of action agencies and 
are themselves compelled to act. The 
rural sociologist has need to do spe- 
cial work in defining and redefining 
the local situation as change occurs 
for by doing so the basis of social 
action may be changed. To do this 
effectively, many additional measures 
of social change need to be invented. 

(3) Facilitation of the local effect- 
iveness of state and national agencies. 
Here is an important task that has 
scarcely been touched by rural soci- 
ologists. We are witnessing rapid 
strides in the integration of local 
rural areas and groups into the Great 
Society. Farmers’ organizations and 


State and Federal agencies are at- 
tempting to interpret local culture, 
local attitude and value systems, so 
that their programs may be success- 
ful. Much conflict and ineffectiveness 
occurs even where the programs are 
of unquestioned merit. Rural soci- 
ologists who understand local culture 
should be of great value in helping to 
facilitate these programs. Investiga- 
tive work carried on in this connec- 
tion should lead to the development 
of techniques such as form the basis 
of a technology of social action. 

(4) Rural health and medical serv- 
ice. Here is a strategic area that has 
been almost completely by-passed by 
rural sociologists. Far from being 
solely a medical problem, it involves 
such sociological elements as folk 
lore, attitudes, institutions and inter- 
group relations. As one aspect of the 
general problem of improving the 
quality of the rural population, it 
affords an excellent opportunity to 
develop certain aspects of applied 
social science. 

(5) Adjustment of population to 
land and other physical and biological 
resources. Although Gillette’ is of the 
opinion that this area represents the 
core of rural sociology, few rural 
sociologists seem to have admitted its 
importance. Adjustment to land in- 
volves cultural factors, possibly struc- 
tural factors, no less certainly than 
that soil erosion involves types of 
soil, water run-off and ground cover. 
Until the sociologist makes clear to 
both the scientific and lay public how 
these sociological and psychological 





® Gillette, J. M., Rural Sociology (1936 
Ed.), p. 65. 
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factors are involved and how they 
function, they will continue to regard 
soil conservation and land use as phe- 
nomena resulting solely from the op- 
eration of physical and biological fac- 
tors, and will fail to take account of 
some of the most important aspects 
of the problem. 

The same may be said for the var- 
ious problems of obtaining adjust- 
ments which will result in a more 
intelligent use of such resources as 
forests, game and range. Modern for- 
estry is only in part a matter of 
growing trees. Much of it involves 
handling people and dealing with the 
public; here are to be found prob- 
lems the roots of which lead to the 
very foundations of sociology and 
psychology. 


A Social Technology Needed 


A technology based upon research 
and practices of proved merit repre- 
sents the essence of applied science. 
By means of such technologies, the 
agricultural sciences have been able 
to gradually transform farming from 
a series of haphazard folk practices 
to an occupation of reliable arts. 
What is to be the contribution of 
rural sociology to this growing tech- 
nology of rural improvement? It is 
well to consider this question ser- 
iously, for in the long run popular 
support for the sciences of agricul- 
ture germinates not only from effec- 
tive class-room teaching but from the 
dissemination of useful technical in- 
formation among the people who live 
in the rural communities. An agricul- 
tural science with no technology that 
is highly regarded is not likely to be 
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strongly supported at any time. Dur- 
ing periods of adversity, it may be 
forgotten, leaving the personnel to 
locate themselves in more useful 
fields according to the salability of 
their individual qualifications. 

The role of the rural social tech- 
nologist, functioning as an applied 
scientist in rural sociology, has not 
yet been properly created. Indeed, the 
scientific basis for the support of his 
work has not yet been laid. At pres- 
ent, the role is imperfectly played by 
persons, who with some training in 
sociology and some practical expe- 
rience in guiding social action, are 
attempting to guess their way along. 
Unless these persons, because of their 
training in sociology, can guess cor- 
rectly more often than persons of 
equal ability trained in other sub- 
jects, then sociology has failed as ap- 
plied science. Whether or not they are 
now succeeding to this degree it is 
impossible to say, though clear evi- 
dence of their superiority will no 
doubt require considerably more spe- 
cialized equipment and training than 
they now possess. However, such 
training may be compelled to wait for 
a more thorough development of ap- 
plied research. 

For purposes of this discussion, the 
social technologist may be symbolized 
by the extension specialist in rural 
sociology. In 1941 some 50 such in- 
dividuals were doing extension work 
in 26 states under the guise of rural 
sociology. However, the Extension 
Committee of the Rural Sociological 
Society reported that the activities of 
these specialists were frequently as 
much on the boundary of other fields 
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as within the field of rural sociology. 
It seems probable, therefore, that 
much of the effort thus expended is 
irrelevant to a rural social tech- 
nology, creates misconceptions and 
does not further the interests of the 
subject. Fifteen years ago the view 
was current that the extension spe- 
cialist in rural sociology should catch 
on wherever he could find an oppor- 
tunity to be useful. This opportunistic 
view has doubtless outlived its use- 
fulness and a more strictly sociolog- 
ical conception of the work is now 
indicated.® 

The report of the National Confer- 
ence on Rural Sociology in Extension 
assumes that the extension specialist 
in rural sociology is no longer to play 
the role of a capable, socially minded 
person trying to be helpful without 
much reference to any special tech- 
nology born of the subject which he 
represents. Neither is he to be merely 
a general handy man or sociological 
trouble shooter with an encyclopedia 
of social information; nor is he to be 
a social philosopher and critic focus- 
ing upon extension objectives and 
procedures, nor yet a recreation spe- 
cialist, or specialist in some other 
neglected area of rural social develop- 
ment. Rather he is to be armed with 
special knowledge and a special tech- 
nology useful in implementing the 
achievement of social ends. Thus, he 





*This is especially true since the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service has given ad- 
ministrative recognition to the work. The 
findings of the National Conference on 
Rural Sociology in Extension, 1943, should 
be regarded as only the beginnings of a 
definition of the role of the technologist in 
rural sociology. 
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is to be a specialist whose tasks will 
be two in number: (1) to assist in 
implementing the Extension pro- 
gram, and (2) to aid the rural popu- 
lation in implementing their own so- 
cial organization to achieve the ends 
which they conceive to be desirable. 
In this role he will conduct adminis- 
trative investigations to determine 
how the Extension agency can best 
fit into the local social milieu; he will 
assist in the training of local leaders 
both to carry on extension work and 
to solve their own organizational 
problems; and he will assist in the 
formulation of effective Extension 
approaches and methods and in the 
measurement of the results obtained 
through Extension effort. 

Thus, the objective of extension 
work in rural sociology becomes that 
of assisting groups and organizations 
to achieve their ends, though this does 
not preclude helping such groups 
more clearly to define their own ends. 
Sociology may have much to con- 
tribute to social philosophy but as 
applied science it must deal with 
means—with the social mechanisms 
required to achieve stated ob- 
jectives.?° 

According to this interpretation, 
the technologist, the extension spe- 
cialist, in rural sociology is to be a 
specialist in social action. He will be 
concerned with social conditions only 
as a basis for social action, but will be 
expert in the methods and means of 
stimulating and guiding social action. 


“There is no disposition here to set 
means against ends. Means may be ends and 
vice versa according to definition. Ends 
that may be redefined as means properly 
become the subject matter of science. 
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As a social philosopher and member 
of society he may use his influence 
and judgment to formulate social ob- 
jectives, but as a scientist his contri- 
bution will be made in helping to 
attain those objectives. 

Such an interpretation of the field 
of the social technologist provides 
him with a large and important field 
for service. More and more, social 
action is becoming the mode of the 
times. People everywhere are not only 
interested in improving their con- 
dition through social action; indeed 
they are finding social action neces- 
sary as a means of coordinating their 
situation with others who have gone 
into action. Although no doubt execu- 
tive officers will continue to be the 
supreme guides of social action, there 
is ample opportunity for scientific 
work in implementing desirable pol- 
icies at all of the various levels of 
action from local groups and com- 
munities to national agencies. How- 
ever, sociology has concerned itself 
so thoroughly with the measurement 
of social conditions and with the de- 
scription of broad social movements 
and relationships, that far too little 
attention has been given to the mech- 
anisms of social action. If the subject 
is to be helpful in matters of social 
action, will it not be necessary to 
reorient research in that direction? 

If the extension specialist is to be 
armed with something more than a 
point of view and a certain personal 
technique for getting along with peo- 
ple, he must be supplied with a kit of 
socially effective tools and techniques. 
These may be drawn from two 
sources: (1) social research and 


(2) customary folk practices. Social 
research may be expected to con- 
tribute by describing how the various 
means and methods of initiating and 
guiding social action function in prac- 
tice, what limitations govern them 
and what may be the consequences of 
their use. Such research will require 
much careful study of the mech- 
anisms of social action used in social 
groups, particularly in small and 
intermediate groups, for relatively 
little has been done in this field. Not 
only are we relatively ignorant of the 
geography of local rural groups; we 
are also relatively unfamiliar with 
their structure, their action patterns 
and the social mechanisms used to 
attain their ends. Yet systematic 
knowledge of this sort constitutes the 
very basis of a social technology for 
the extension specialist in rural 
sociology. 

Folk practices concerned with the 
initiation and guidance of social 
action, like customary methods of 
farming, are both abundant and old. 
Man has been practicing the arts of 
influencing, organizing and directing 
his fellows from the beginning of 
human society. Unquestionably the 
art exists and proficiency in it varies 
greatly from person to person and 
from area to area. The question is 
how much can this folk experience be 
rationalized and reduced to the sci- 
entific basis of probability. If such is 
not possible, then sociology as pre- 
dictive science cannot deal directly 
with social action, and proficiency in 





“4 Sanderson, Dwight, Rural Sociology and 
Rural Social Organization (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1942), pp. 18-19. 
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managing the process of social action 
must be learned as art rather than 
as science. Under such circumstances, 
much that sociology has hoped to 
accomplish as_ predictive science 
would become descriptive art, and, 
in selecting the extension specialist in 
rural sociology, primary emphasis 
would need to be placed upon his 
personal experience and skill in the 
management of groups. 

Although it is unnecessary to ac- 
cept this discouraging outlook, it will 
doubtless be necessary to begin in a 
simple manner as other sciences have 
done before. Even an art can be sys- 
tematically described and taught to 
others, and descriptive science is use- 
ful even though prediction fails. The 
methods of rural group leaders may 
be described and analyzed as the 
methods of farm operators have been 
described and analyzed. In the realm 
of technical agriculture, much of sci- 
entific achievement has taken the 
form of testing folk practices, ex- 
plaining how they work and defining 
the limits within which success may 
be expected. May not sociologists, in 
like manner, project folk experience 
into the realm of science by studying 
those practices concerned with social 
action and determining their prob- 
able utility and the conditions under 
which they may be expected to 
succeed ? 

Frederic LePlay was fond of say- 
ing that in social organization there 
is nothing new under the sun. Does 
not a scientific social technology con- 
sist of first, a thorough knowledge of 
the forms and mechanisms that have 
been used to obtain and guide social 


action together with their probable 
limitations and consequences, and 
(2) an equally thorough knowledge 
of the ends to be achieved and the 
social milieu in which action is to 
occur? With such information in his 
possession, the specialist can fit the 
means to the situation with a max- 
imum probability of success. Without 
such advantage any group leader 
must resort to intuition and to trial 
and error. Unless through scientific 
analysis the probability of failure of 
the trained social technologist can be 
made significantly lower than that of 
the untrained folk leader of group 
action, it must be admitted that the 
problem does not yield to the meth- 
ods of science. 


Rural Sociology and Agricultural 
Science 


With respect to the criticism that 
rural sociology is not yet sufficiently 
integrated into the community of 
agricultural sciences of which it is 
now a part, it may be said that here 
is a problem that in the past has been 
either ignored or left to informal con- 
versation. Yet as regards the matter 
of obtaining professional recognition 
and status in the respective colleges 
of agriculture, several considerations, 
chiefly sociological and psychological, 
merit more formal discussion. 

It would unduly lengthen this 
paper to enter upon a discussion of 
the considerations just mentioned. It 
may be stated, however, that at pres- 
ent rural sociology does not appear 
to be either intelligible or plausible to 
agricultural scientists. The rural so- 
ciologist must learn to speak the 
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language of these scientists and by so 
doing translate the significance and 
meaning of his subject into terms 
which they can understand and as- 
similate to their own concepts of ag- 
riculture and rural life. Unless this 


can be done, rural sociology will re- 
main an unintegrated element among 
the agricultural sciences. It will be 
in the college of agriculture but not 
fully a part of it. 








Agricultural Underemployment* 


By Conrad Taeuber} 


ABSTRACT 


Despite the fact that agricultural production during the last two years has 
reached record highs without increasing the number of farm workers, there is, 
at the present time, a considerable volume of agricultural underemployment. 
There are still farm operators not now producing a volume of agricultural com- 
modities which represents a full year’s productive effort. Many farm operators 
and year-round hired workers are seasonably unemployed. Further improve- 
ment in providing more nearly full employment for seasonal agricultural 
workers is possible. Age, color, under-nourishment, disease and physical defects, 
as well as social and pam. ne isolation limit the possibilities of full em- 
ployment. Agricultural reorganization, transportation and training of workers, 
and some shifts to nonfarm occupations are elements of a program which need 
to be as varied as the groups which are underemployed. 


RESUMEN 


A pesar de que durante los Gltimos dos afios la produccién agricola ha 
llegado a un nivel de altura sin precedente sin aumentar el nijmero de 
obreros agricolas, existe al presente un gran nimero de obreros agricolas 
que no desempefian un trabajo constante. Todavia hay agricultores que 
no producen una cantidad de productos agricolas que pueda representar 
un afio entero de esfuerzo productivo. Muchos agricultores y jornaleros 
se encuentran sin empleo entre un ciclo agricola y el siguiente. Es 
posible proveer empleo mas constante para los obreros que trabajan gnicamente 
durante los ciclos agricolas. La edad, el color, la mala nutricién, las en- 
fermedades, los defectos fisicos, y el aislamiento social y psicolégico, todas estas 
circumstancias limitan las posibilidades de empleo constante. La reorganizacién 
agricola, el transporte y la ensefianza de obreros, y algunas desviaciones a 
empleos que no sean agricolas son elementos de un programa que debe ser tan 
variado como el grupo de trabajadores con empleo inconstante. 





To discuss underemployment in 
agriculture at this time may seem an 
anachronism. As the 1943 season 


*A paper presented before the Rural 
Sociological Society and the American 
Farm Economics Association, St. Louis, 
Missouri, September 15, 1943. 

+ Head Agricultural Economist, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 


draws to a close, everyone can re- 
member tight labor situations, crops 
which would have been lost if there 
had not been emergency action to 
secure labor when and where it was 
most needed. Manpower shortages 
are near the top of the list of favorite 
topics for discussion. Students of the 
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labor force this year have had to 
revise their estimates of the min- 
imum below which unemployment 
could not be expected to fall as up-to- 
date estimates of actual unemploy- 
ment dropped below the level which 
previously had been accepted as the 
minimum. 

Agricultural production reached a 
record high in 1942, using approxi- 
mately the same number of workers 
as in 1941 and 5 percent fewer than 
the 1935-39 average. Present indica- 
tions are that 1943 crop and livestock 
production together will exceed the 
1942 record by about 3 percent, al- 
though the number of agricultural 
workers this year has been approxi- 
mately 2 percent below last year’s 
level. There were fewer experienced 
men available and more women, chil- 
dren, youth and older persons have 
had to do farm work. Greater efforts, 
longer hours, and more effective use 
of the farm labor force have been 
necessary in 1943. 

Nevertheless, there is at the pres- 
ent time a considerable volume of 
agricultural underemployment, ii.e., 
there are workers able to work who 
are productively engaged for less 
than full-time throughout the year or 
whose labor is so inefficiently applied 
that the product falls far short of 
any reasonable standard for agricul- 
ture. There is still a considerable 
number of farm operators who are 
not now producing the volume of ag- 
ricultural commodities which repre- 
sent a reasonable return for a full 
year’s productive effort. Some of them 
have enterprises or combinations of 
enterprises which provide employ- 


ment for anly a fraction of the year. 
Others are on land too poor or on 
farms too small or too poorly 
equipped to yield an adequate return. 
And there are some who are using 
their own and their family labor so 
ineffectively that they must be con- 
sidered underemployed. So long as 
there are farms which are not using 
the labor of the operator or the avail- 
able labor force effectively, there is 
no general farm worker shortage. 
The problem of finding available 
workers and getting them into the 
needed jobs is often a very difficult 
one, but it is a different one from the 
problem of adjusting to an absolute 
shortage. 

A detailed quantitative account of 
the numbers and distribution of the 
underemployed farm workers at the 
present time is not possible, for the 
most recent comprehensive data are 
those given by the 1940 Census. The 
indications which are available sug- 
gest that while there have been some 
changes in the number of farms, the 
basic pattern shown by the Census 
still persists. Those returns showed 
that the most productive third of the 
farms (those which reported a gross 
value of goods sold, traded, or used by 
operator’s family of $1,000 and over 
in 1939) produced 84 percent of the 
total marketed agricultural products 
that year; the next third (those with 
gross value of products of between 
$400 and $1,000), accounted for 13 
percent of the marketed products; 
and the other third (those with gross 
value of products of less than $400) 
accounted for only 3 percent of the 
marketed products. 
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These figures are not conclusive. 
They include operators who were not 
dependent on agriculture for their 
earnings and also operators of retire- 
ment units. Gross value of product is 
not an entirely satisfactory measure 
of productivity, for its relation to 
operating expenses varies consider- 
ably from one type-of-farming area 
to another. Moreover, the value fig- 
ures given in the Census probably 
represent underestimates, for, de- 
spite safeguards introduced in the 
1940 schedule, these figures are de- 
pendent on the farmer’s ability to 
recall value of products for an entire 
year. 

Recognizing these limitations, and 
also the differences in productivity 
among the several type-of-farming 
areas, a group of workers in the 
Department of Agriculture developed 
a fourfold classification of the 6 mil- 
lion farmers reported by the Census 
according to the degree to which they 
do or could provide full employment 
for their operators. 

Group A, which includes 32 percent 
of all farms, represents the farms 
which provided full-time employment 
for at least one worker. Group B, 30 
percent, represents the farms which 
in the main provided less than full- 
employment for one worker, but 
which could increase production 
through the addition of capital re- 
sources and/or improvement of man- 
agement practices, thus making pos- 
sible the more complete utilization of 
the labor of the operator and his 
family. Group C, 14 percent, differs 
from Group B primarily in that the 
land and other resources for increas- 
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ing production are considerably more 
limited and the need for improved 
farm management practices is still 
greater. Group D, the remaining 24 
percent, represents those farms on 
which resources for production are 
so limited that it is unlikely that they 
can be developed to provide full em- 
ployment for one worker. 

Those farm operators with low 
value of products who are working 
full time or a large fraction of the 
working year off the farm cannot 
be classified as underemployed. 
Neither can farm operators who are 
65 years old or over be so classified if 
their production is small. As a rough 
indication, these older farm opera- 
tors and those who reported working 
off the farm for 100 days or more 
were excluded from consideration.! 
On that basis, the number of under- 
employed farm operators in 1939 
was: Group B, 1,384,000; Group C, 
558,000; Group D, 739,000; a total of 
approximately 2,681,000. These are 
farm operators under 65 years? old, 
reporting less than 100 days of work 
off the farm, and operating units 
deemed to provide less than full-time 
employment.’ Despite its limitations, 


* No allowance has been made for the fact 
that some older farm operators also worked 
100 days or more off the farm, nor for the 
fact that some younger farm operators are 
physically or mentally incapable of full 
employment. 

* Approximately 36 percent of these op- 
erators were 55-64 years old. 

*Sharecroppers present special problems 
in any such classification. The 124,000 share- 
croppers included in Group A were con- 
sidered fully employed. But Groups B, C, 
and D include 417,000 sharecroppers, of 
whom 109,000 were in Group D. Share- 
croppers on the whole are a group par- 
ticularly subject to underemployment. 
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this type of classification does in- 
dicate the size of the groups who were 


then underemployed. 
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tribution of farm income in 1942 
shows that one-half of the farm op- 
erator families received less than 








TABLE I. FARMS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO EXTENT TO WHICH THEY Do OR CAN 
PROVIDE FULL EMPLOYMENT FOR THE OPERATOR, 1940 
Item Total Group A Group B Group C Group D 
Total 6,097,000 1,954,000 1,824,000 858,000 1,461,000 
Limited possibilities for 

expanding production 2,313,000 443,000 636,000 412,000 822,000 
Operator 65 years old 

and over 828,000 195,000 235,000 130,000 268,000 
Operator working 100 
days or more off the 

farm 944,000 124,000 205,000 170,000 445,000 

Sharecropper 541,000 124,000 196,000 112,000 109,000 

All other farms in group 3,784,000 1,511,000 1,188,000 446,000 639,000 





Since 1939 there have been numer- 
ous changes in the total farm pro- 
duction picture. Agricultural produc- 
tion in 1943 is expected to be 22 per- 
cent above that in 1939 and this has 
placed additional requirements on the 
working force. Nonfarm employment 
by farm operators and members of 
their families has increased — the 
number of farm residents working at 
nonfarm jobs has increased by ap- 
proximately 1,400,000 between July 
1940 and July 1943. Migration to 
centers of war industry, the location 
of some war industries in areas 
where agricultural underemployment 
was chronic, and the drain of man- 
power into other industries and the 
armed forces have obviously reduced 
the number of farm residents who 
are properly classified as underem- 
ployed. But the changes have not en- 
tirely eliminated the situation shown 
in 1940. A recent estimate of the dis- 


$1,320 net cash income from all 
sources, including net receipts from 
the operation of the farm, earnings 
from employment off the farm by all 
family members, rents, pensions, and 
other income. For income derived 
from farming, the median is $980. 
The lower three-tenths had less than 
$590 as net receipts from the opera- 
tion of the farm.* 

Recent survey data from a small 
number of areas show that underem- 
ployment persists there. Farm busi- 
ness records from a sample in south- 
eastern Kentucky in December 1942 
showed that four-fifths of the fam- 
ilies had fewer than 8 war units. 
Two-fifths of the heads of families 
with fewer than 8 war units were 
judged to be available for other 


‘Dorothy S. Brady and Margaret Jarman 
Hagood, “Income of Farm Families,” The 
Agricultural Situation, XXVII (August, 
1943), 9. 
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work. Following a survey in the 33 
counties in southeastern Kentucky in 
December 1942, it was estimated that 
63,000 workers on the farms of this 
area were available for more produc- 
tive work. Availability was defined 
simply in terms of certain objective 
criteria; the equally important psy- 
chological aspects of availability 
could not be considered. These were 
persons between the ages of 15 and 
59, not then having a war job, not 
productively engaged on their own 
farms, and not having any serious 
handicaps to prevent them from 
changing work. Included in the total 
were 28,000 men who were heads of 
families, 19,000 other men and 16,000 
women who were neither wives nor 
heads of households. By including 
housewives without children under 
10, and some young people who are 
normally in school part of the year, 
the estimate of workers available was 
increased to 98,000.° 

Similarly, a study of 102 farms in 
Braxton County, West Virginia, early 
in 1943, found that one-third had 
farm operators who were less than 
59 years old, had gross farm sales of 
less than $1,000 in 1942 and had not 
earned as much as $600 at nonfarm 
work that year. Judged by standards 
appropriate for that area, the opera- 
tors of these farms were under- 
employed. 

In a report on the farm manpower 





*Olaf F. Larson and James C. Downing. 
Manpower for War Work—Eastern Ken- 
tucky, USDA, BAE (Wash., D. C., May 
1943). Although it is known that many of 
these persons were ready and willing to 
take other work, no estimate of their num- 
ber was secured. 
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situation in North Carolina in 1943, 
Forster and associates state that 
nearly three-fifths of the farms had 
less than 16 war units, approxi- 
mately one-third had less than 8 war 
units per farm. From the data col- 
lected as part of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency sign-up last win- 
ter, they calculated the number of 
workers required and the number 
available for 1943 on each farm sur- 
veyed. Their report shows clearly 
that underemployment is not limited 
to farm operators, but that members 
of their families who are available 
for farm work also are often under- 
employed. In fact, many farms pro- 
vide full employment for the farm 
operator but not for the other work- 
ing members of his family. They 
found that on the farms with less 
than 8 war units, less than two-fifths 
of the available labor was needed. 
Even on the farms with 12 to 15.9 
war units, only about three-fourths 
of the available labor was classified 
as needed. Labor available exceeded 
labor needed on the farms of 32 to 
40 war units, but there was a deficit 
of labor for the farms of more than 
44 war units. 

Obviously, not every farm in. the 
smaller size groups had an excess of 
labor, nor would it be possible in all 
cases to match the numbers of avail- 
able persons with the seasonal labor 
requirements of the crops grown. 
Nonetheless, these findings suggest 
that at the beginning of the 1943 sea- 
son there were a large number of 
farms in North Carolina which were 
not providing the operator full em- 
ployment the year-round, and that in 
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addition there was a much larger 
number which was not providing full- 
time employment for all of the labor 
now available there the year-round.® 
This condition is not unique to this 
State. The data from the 1943 man- 
power inventory which are becoming 
available for other States reveal sim- 
ilar conditions there. For the Appa- 
lachian Region a recent summary of 
manpower and agricultural resources 
concludes that despite heavy losses of 
manpower since 1940, about 450,000 
workers, including approximately 
300,000 rural-farm males of working 
age could be made available for more 
productive work without endangering 
the accomplishment of 1943 produc- 
tion goals.” 

The fact of underemployment in 
agriculture is not limited to the op- 
erators of smaller farms and mem- 
bers of their families. On many farms 
more complete utilization of available 
labor throughout the year would re- 
sult in increased production. For ex- 
ample, a recent study in Ohio con- 
cludes that the need for stepping up 
the output per farm worker is wide- 
spread and is not limited to any one 
type-of-farming area or to farms of 
any one size.® 

A large proportion of hired farm 
laborers do not have full employment 





*G. W. Forster, C. Horace Hamilton, 
et al.. Farm Manpower Situation—North 
Carolina, 1943, North Carolina AESB 340 
(Raleigh, June 1943). 

*William T. Ham, et al., Manpower and 
Agricultural Resources in the Appalachian 
Region, USDA, BAE (Wash., D. C., June 
1943), 41 pp. 

*F. L. Morison, Size of Farm and Output 
per Farm Worker in Ohio, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Mimeo. Bull. 160 (Columbus, April 
1943), 17 pp. 


the year-round. The fact that it is 
customary to define a year-round 
farm laborer as one who is engaged 
for five months or more is indicative 
of the situation for one group, i.e. 
the group which on the whole has 
most nearly steady employment. 

Seasonal workers ordinarily have 
a considerable amount of time during 
a season when they are not working. 
The significant gains in increased 
working time which have already 
been achieved through careful rout- 
ing of seasonal farm workers have 
just begun to touch the situation of a 
group for whom underemployment 
has been chronic. For example, dur- 
ing June 1943, 8 percent of the adult 
workers in Farm Security Adminis- 
tration Farm Labor Supply Centers 
were totally unemployed, not count- 
ing those not seeking work. Employed 
adult workers reported an average of 
40 hours per week in an industry in 
which 50-60 hours per week is con- 
sidered more nearly full-time em- 
ployment.® 

No quantitative estimate of the 
volume and distribution of underem- 
ployment in agriculture can be made 
at this time, nor is it possible to in- 
dicate how much of that is inevitable, 
and how much could be corrected by 
more careful scheduling of work, im- 
proved practices, reorganization of 
the farm enterprise, and other known 
techniques. But the fact of agricul- 
tural underemployment in 1943 is not 
rare—there are many areas in which 


*Monthly Report of F.S.A. Activities 
during May 1948, Farm Security Admin- 
istration, USDA, Cincinnati, Ohio, p. 28. 
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it is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. 

The persistence of agricultural 
underemployment at a time when 
many alternative opportunities ap- 
pear to call for the labor of all avail- 
able persons cannot be explained by 
thinking of these persons simply as 
somehow defective and incapable of 
improving their own situation. There 
is no evidence for such a view; in 
fact the experience with rural rehab- 
ilitation and with the relocation of 
workers provide ample refutation of 
it. In areas where agricultural under- 
employment is chronic there has been 
a gradual accommodation to peren- 
nial poverty, coupled with geograph- 
ical and psychological isolation. In 
many of these areas, tradition and 
family and kinship ties exert a dom- 
inant influence in the life of the in- 
dividual. The lack of formal educa- 
tion or vocational training makes it 
difficult to fit into new jobs and new 
situations. Personal and direct face- 
to-face communication is relied on to 
a much greater extent than in less 
isolated areas. News of alternative 
opportunities become sufficiently real 
to be acted upon to the degree to 
which they become identified with a 
person of standing in the community. 

Agricultural underemployment is 
not confined to the rural problem 
areas, but can also be found to some 
extent in the more productive areas. 
Social and psychological isolation are 
important factors in explaining the 
behavior of persons and groups 
whose economic status is below the 
average of the community. It has been 
demonstrated in numerous studies 
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that these persons participate less 
actively in the life of the community 
— school, church, formal and _ in- 
formal associations—than do persons 
with an assured economic status. This 
isolation in turn means that informa- 
tion about new methods, wartime 
farm programs, and alternative op- 
portunities flows less rapidly and 
easily and is less readily acted upon 
than in groups without that handicap. 
There is wide variation in group 
and individual interpretation of op- 
portunity. Many persons value secur- 
ity and a degree of independence 
above economic gain. Security may 
be sought in ownership of a small 
inadequate tract of land which none- 
theless appears to provide a type of 
insurance against a repetition of the 
experience of the early 1930’s. 
There are a number of individual 
characteristics which serve as bar- 
riers to ready shifting from areas 
offering little opportunity to those 
offering superior opportunities, in 
terms of contribution to the war. 
Age, health, nutritional status, color 
of skin and some other characteris- 
tics may interpose important bar- 
riers. The 1940 Census reported that 
approximately two-fifths of the farm 
operators who were 65 years old and 
over had gross farm incomes of less 
than $400, and nearly three-fifths had 
gross farm incomes of less than $600. 
Health and nutritional status are 
more difficult to relate to the known 
facts about farm income or size of 
enterprise. It is a matter of common 
observation that many of the low- 
income farm families have been so 
poorly nourished that their ability to 
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perform a day’s work is impaired. 
Field observers of the project to se- 
cure year-round dairy workers for 
farmers in northeastern Ohio from 
among the low-income hill-farmers in 
eastern Kentucky have commented on 
the improvement in work performed 
after the workers had been properly 
“fed out.” Numerous reports from 
Farm Security Administration super- 
visors have pointed out the improve- 
ment in the amount of work done by 
borrower families, after they had 
been provided with adequate nu- 
trition. The relatively high rates of 
incidence of poor health and defic- 
iency conditions are illustrated in the 
results of health examinations of 
FSA borrowers at the time they came 
into the program. Examinations of 
approximately 100 families selected 
for a special rehabilitation program 
in two Georgia counties found traces 
of rickets in one-fifth of the individ- 
uals examined, and defective teeth in 
three-fourths. In one of the counties a 
little more than one-fourth of the 
members of project families had 
hookworm.’°® 

In a study of FSA borrowers in 
southeastern Missouri, a large per- 
centage of the persons examined had 
such a low percent of hemoglobin 
that their physical ability for sus- 
tained effort was seriously impaired. 
Much of the anemia found had re- 
sulted from malnutrition." The same 
group had a large number of defects 
and diseases which reduced their 





* Rachel Rowe Swiger and Conrad Taeu- 
ber, Ill Fed, Ill Clothed, Ill Housed—Five 
Hundred, Families in Need of — (Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 1942), p. 16. 


ability to do hard physical work. 
Some of these could be attributed to ~ 
malnutrition—others reflected inade- 
quate medical care. Fifteen percent of 
the men examined had hernias. This 
is nearly four times as large as the 
proportion of the first 120,000 men 
examined under the Selective Service 
Act who were rejected for full mili- 
tary service because of hernia.” 

These limited data illustrate the 
health situation of many low-income 
farm families. In some areas hook- 
worm and malaria, as well as other 
diseases, add their contribution to 
lowered vitality and inability to meet 
the requirements of full employment. 
In many cases these conditions could 
be corrected by relatively simple 
steps. So long as they remain uncor- 
rected, they serve as barriers to full 
and effective employment for the 
persons involved. 

That color of skin and the numer- 
ous social characteristics closely re- 
lated to it have an important bearing 
on employment opportunities is too 
well known to require discussion. 
Color, because of its association with 
low income and type-of-farming is 
also an important consideration in 
agricultural underemployment. Only 
17 percent of the farms of Southern 
nonwhite operators were included in 
Group A, the group which was judged 


™C. E. Lively, The Physical Status and 
Health of Farm Security Clients in South- 
east Missouri, Preliminary Report No. 1, 
Univ. of Missouri (Columbia, April 1942), 
9 pp. 

2 C. E. Lively and Herbert F. Lionberger, 
The Physical Status and Health of Farm 
Tenants and Farm Laborers in Southeast 
Missouri, Preliminary Report No. 2, Univ. 
of Missouri (Columbia, July 1942), 21 pp. 
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to provide full-time employment for 
at least one worker. Two-thirds of 
the farms of Southern nonwhite 
workers were classified in Groups B 
and C, i.e. providing less than full 
employment for one worker but offer- 
ing some possibilities for increasing 
production to that level. The labor 
force on these farms customarily in- 
cludes most of the family members. 
This group is an important part in 
the total volume of agricultural 
underemployment. 

Providing fuller employment for 
those agricultural workers who are 
now underemployed calls for a pro- 
gram as varied as the groups who are 
underemployed and the reasons why 
they are not now making full contri- 
butions to wartime production. For 
some, it can be accomplished in agri- 
culture, but for many others it re- 
quires a shift to other pursuits. The 
classification of farms outlined above 
suggested that for some groups the 
major opportunity lies in increasing 
production at their present location. 
This includes most of the farms in 
Groups B and C and also some farms 
in Group A which are not fully utiliz- 
ing available family labor. This ap- 
proach has been tried to some extent. 
The contributions to production made 
by Farm Security Administration 
borrowers during 1942 indicate that 
many low-income farm families could 
contribute materially to the increases 
which are needed. Improvements in 
management practices, the introduc- 
tion of new enterprises, increases in 
capital equipment, and more effective 
use of available manpower are means 
for tapping one of the major man- 


power reserves now available to 
agriculture. 

For many farm operators the 
major opportunities lie in putting 
their skills or their labor to use on 
lands more productive than those 
that are presently available to them. 
Their relocation as operators on more 
productive farms offers some possi- 
bilities. In other instances they could 
effectively increase their production 
by becoming full or part-time farm 
laborers. The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture helped approximately 
24,000 workers shift from low-income 
farms to more productive areas as 
farm laborers between September 
1942 and August 1943. Five thousand 
of these were year-round workers, 
most of whom moved with their fam- 
ilies. On the whole these workers 
have increased the extent of their 
own employment, increased their 
productiveness and their level of liv- 
ing, and have provided much needed 
labor to maintain and increase pro- 
duction in highly productive areas. 

One of the major problems con- 
fronting many low-income farm op- 
erators grows out of the fact that the 
type of farming operations carried on 
provide employment for only a rel- 
atively short period of time during 
the year. But because of the labor 
demands at the seasonal peaks, the 
worker is essentially frozen to his 
present location. Programs to utilize 
effectively the labor of these persons 
during the periods of the year when 
they are not needed at their present 
locations can provide an effective 
means of “thawing out” such labor. 
Such programs serve the dual pur- 
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pose of providing a means of em- 
ploying workers during time which 
would otherwise be unused, but they 
also reduce the necessity for recruit- 
ment of farm workers from nonfarm 
areas, or from foreign countries. 
However, the present legislative pro- 
visions impose a major restriction to 
organized transportation programs 
in the form of a requirement that no 
resident worker may be moved out- 
side the county without the consent of 
the county agent or outside the State 
without the consent of the Director 
of the State Agricultural Extension 
Service. Recently the War Food Ad- 
ministration has arranged for the 
movement of more than 4,000 work- 
ers whose crops were laid by into 
areas needing workers. The success 
of that venture leads some of its 
officials to believe that the barrier to 
transportation programs is in large 
part a psychological one and that it 
tends to vanish as serious efforts are 
made to develop such a program. 
Under the stress of reductions in 
the available supply of workers, it 
has become necessary to use more 
efficiently the workers who are avail- 
able. In the case of migratory agricul- 
tural workers, there have been sig- 
nificant increases in the amount of 
working time during which each 
worker is employed. Foreign work- 
ers who are now being used in agri- 
cultural work are not moved into any 
area unless the employers will guar- 
antee employment for at least three- 
fourths of the possible working days 
during the time they are to be there, 
and pledge themselves to pay a sub- 
sistence allowance for every day that 


employment falls short of that goal 
through no fault of the individual 
worker. Similar provisions are being 
applied to the organized transporta- 
tion of American agricultural work- 
ers across State lines, but they have 
not been made standard practice for 
the intra-State movement of agricul- 
tural workers. 

For many agricultural workers, 
securing full employment means a 
shift from agriculture to other in- 
dustries, as many have done since 
1940. Matching the seasonal need for 
labor by industry and agriculture re- 
mains a long-run possibility which 
has not been fully tried where it is 
most needed. Some of the workers 
who shifted out of agriculture did not 
leave the farm, although relatively 
little of the industrial expansion 
which took place during 1940 oc- 
curred in the areas of agricultural 
population pressure. However, there 
has been an extensive migration from 
rural problem areas, and the more 
productive rural areas as well. A 
small part of this has been the result 
of carefully developed training pro- 
grams, such as that in New Mexico, 
which prepared many Spanish-Amer- 
ican rural workers for employment in 
West Coast airplane plants and other 
industries.!* The bulk of the migra- 
tion has been the result of individual 
action, usually unguided, and without 
much reference to the requirements 
of careful matching of jobs and skills. 
Effective direct recruiting programs 





#® Charles P. Loomis, “Wartime Migration 
from the Spanish Speaking Villages of New 
ae Rural Sociology, VII (Dec. 1942), 
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in areas where agricultural underem- 
ployment persists are still on a very 
small scale in comparison to the po- 
tential manpower which might be 
secured through such efforts. 

National and State programs to put 
to effective use the manpower avail- 
able on all farms have been very slow 
to go into action and have met with a 
large amount of resistance. In part 
this stemmed from the belief that 
there was really very little agricul- 
tural underemployment, and that if 
there were any, the workers involved 
would be physically or psychologically 
incapable of making any effective re- 
sponse to the efforts that might be put 
forth. In part it stemmed from a 
belief that increases in production 
could come chiefly from the same 
groups which were already provid- 
ing the bulk of the nation’s agricul- 
tural products and from the mistaken 
assumption that increasing produc- 
tion meant increases for all agricul- 
tural products. In part it stemmed 
from an unwillingness to make the 
drastic changes in the status quo 
which are called for in converting to 
total war, or to develop a new set of 
competitors for markets if the cur- 
rent period of high demand should 
again be followed by one of “sur- 
pluses.”’ Combining the work of rural 
rehabilitation with the need for pro- 
duction seemed to some an impossi- 
bility, or at best an unwise use of 
scarce equipment, fertilizers, seeds 
and managerial skill. 

Techniques which have been effec- 
tive in increasing productivity of 
workers in industry have only limited 
applicability in agriculture. Agricul- 
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ture does not offer the ready oppor- 
tunities for dilution of skills and up- 
grading which have been so success- 
fully applied in industry. It does not 
ordinarily offer the situation in which 
workers can be trained for a rela- 
tively simple, specific and repetitive 
job which is performed under close 
supervision. Insofar as training of 
workers in better or in new methods 
has been recognized as necessary, it 
was generally assumed that it could 
best be given on the job, but ordi- 
narily the possession of the requisite 
skills was simply taken for granted. 
The experience of the FSA has 
clearly demonstrated how little in the 
way of knowledge, skills, and work 
habits can be taken for granted 
among a large portion of low-income 
farm families and how readily effec- 
tive training can be provided in the 
many varied operations that make up 
farming, if appropriate methods are 
devised and appropriate motivations 
are tapped. Obviously, the seasonal 
fluctuations of agricultural work 
create difficulties to full-time employ- 
ment. 

These and similar considerations 
underlay the deep-seated conflicts 
over national policy; they have also 
underlain much of the discussion at 
the local levels. Development of the 
production facilities of the low-in- 
come farm families upsets established 
economic and social relationships. In 
many communities it may even ap- 
pear to threaten the existence of what 
was in fact a surplus labor supply. It 
could conceivably alter the social po- 
sition in the community for those 
individuals and groups whose po- 
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sition at the lower end of the social 
scale had been well established. At 
the same time it is clear that under 
wartime pressures many relation- 
ships which formerly had been well 
established have become fluid, and 
that therefore some of the local re- 
sistances may be overcome primarily 
as a result of the growing recognition 
that total war requires the full utili- 
zation of all of the manpower 
resources. 

One resistance which publicly 
sponsored programs to move workers 
from one area to another have met is 
that of the community of recruit- 
ment, both on an official or unofficial 
basis. The migration of individuals 
responding to rather general appeals 
for workers is ordinarily taken for 
granted, but in many areas the or- 
ganized recruitment of workers 
comes to be viewed as a threat which 
must be resisted. Areas which tra- 
ditionally have had a surplus of labor 
have been less ready to make adjust- 
ments in their use of labor and their 
estimates of labor requirements than 
have those areas which have had 
longer experience with short supplies 
of labor. The reappearance of anti- 
recruiting laws and the enforcement 
of such laws in areas where they 
have long been conveniently forgotten 
is one of the forms which this resist- 
ance takes. On the whole, these de- 
velopments have occurred most fre- 
quently in areas which still have 
large numbers of underemployed 
farm workers. 

Efforts to move workers from one 
area to another to provide employ- 
ment during a slack season in their 
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home communities have proven dif- 
ficult, even before the requirements 
of present legislation were adopted. 
Employer farmers who have been 
accustomed to early assurance of an 
adequate labor supply at the peak of 
the season frequently have been un- 
willing to have that labor supply 
jeopardized by movement of workers 
who might not return. It is not a 
matter of indifference to employers 
that the movement of workers from 
areas where rates of pay are low to 
areas where rates of pay are higher, 
even on a temporary basis, may well 
have repercussions on the pay scales 
in the areas of recruitment. 
Personal characteristics and atti- 
tudes of the workers involved offer 
some difficulties to the movement of 
workers from areas of agricultural 
underemployment. Not all of the per- 
sons who are physically capable of 
full-time employment would be will- 
ing or able to make the necessary 
adjustments. The survey in South- 
eastern Kentucky found that family 
and property ties would need to be 
dealt with if labor supply classified as 
available in that area is to be made 
available elsewhere.’* One-third of 
the married men would have to make 
arrangements for disposition of land 
which they own; over half had fam- 
ilies of 5 or more persons; two-thirds 
had either land or large families or 
both. Lack of experience with more 
complicated farming equipment and 
with large scale farming operations 
is general, as is a lack of formal 
education. In a preliminary report on 


“ Larson and Downing, op. cit., p. ii. 
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the relocation of subsistence farmers 
to areas of farm labor needs in Ohio, 
Mangus points out that placement 
rates were lower among the men who 
had owned some land in the recruit- 
ment area and that placement rates 
were highest among those who 
had previously been farm laborers.'® 
He found also that placement rates 
were highest for single men and for 
married couples without children, 
and lowest for households of 7 per- 
sons or more. The lack of housing 
facilities is an important drawback 
in the corn belt and dairy areas, 
which might otherwise be receptive 
to receiving workers as members of 
family groups. 

The programs for recruiting year- 
round hired workers from among 
underemployed farm operators have 
been in operation too short a period 
of time to render any final judgment 
on their success or failure on the 
extent to which workers and com- 
munities were able successfully to 
make the necessary adjustments. The 
extent to which the receiving com- 
munities integrate these workers will 
obviously_-have an important bearing 
on the success of the venture. The 
importance of belonging to a com- 
munity and having one’s role in that 
community clearly defined becomes 
obvious at the point where that role 
must be changed or where that role 
is challenged. If a new role can be 
quickly substituted and if the in- 
dividual can find his place in a new 





* A. R. Mangus, War Relocation of Sub- 
sistence Farmers to Areas of Farm Labor 
Needs in Ohio, Ohio State Univ., Mimeo. 
Bull. No. 161 (Columbus, April 1943), 24 pp. 
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community without much difficulty, 
the transition is considerably simpli- 
fied for him and many of the minor 
difficulties which arise can be kept 
within their proper perspective. 
Otherwise they may be magnified to 
the point where they threaten the 
success of the program. 

The development of public pro- 
grams to move workers from areas 
with high rates of underemployment 
raises some questions as to the pres- 
ent and future conditions in those 
areas. Beers describes what has al- 
ready happened in one _ isolated 
neighborhood in Southeastern Ken- 
tucky. In December 1942, this neigh- 
borhood had 38 resident families, in- 
cluding 185 persons. A year earlier it 
had included 211 persons. All but two 
of the out-migrants during the year 
were between the ages of 15 and 45. 
In December 1942, half the popula- 
tion of that neighborhood was under 
15 or over 64 years of age. Of the 
38 heads of families, 20 were judged 
to be unemployable in any status 
other than the one occupied, 4 were 
widows, 10 were men 60 years old or 
over, and 6 were relatively incapaci- 
tated by health or unstable personal 
records. Nevertheless, at that time it 
was believed that 75 more workers 
might leave this neighborhood if they 
considered work opportunities else- 
where sufficiently attractive. If that 
were to happen, it would seriously 
effect the capacity of the remaining 
population to support itself. There 
would still be children to rear, there 
would still be aged persons to assist, 
but there would be a shortage of pro- 
ductive labor for maintaining homes 
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and growing food. An area with such 
an age composition would find it dif- 
ficult to maintain health, religious 
and educational activities, communi- 
cation, and other social and economic 
services of community life.1* This no 
doubt is an extreme case, but, if as 
part of meeting the nation’s man- 
power needs, public agencies develop 
programs to attack the problem of 
agricultural underemployment they 
must also be willing to face the neces- 
sity of dealing with those groups that 
cannot respond to such programs. 
Improved farming practices; in- 
creased emphasis on crops which 
yield a large volume of nutrients per 
unit of labor, access to adequate cap- 
ital, land, and equipment; training 
and guidance; relocation on more 
productive farms; training, recruit- 
ment, and placement for agricultural 
or nonagricultural work—these are 
some of the major elements of a 
positive program to meet the chal- 
lenge of underemployment. Not all 
of the farm workers who are now 
underemployed can or will respond 
readily to programs to provide effec- 
tive outlets for their labor. The prob- 





“Howard W. Beers, Farm Population 
Changes in Eastern Kentucky, 1940-42, 
Univ. of Ky. (Lexington, March 1943), 18 
pp. 
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lems of reaching these groups can be 
expected to become increasingly dif- 
ficult as those who respond more 
readily are reached. 

The fact that approximately two- 
thirds of the farm operators in 
Groups B, C, and D are between 45 
and 65 years old, suggests the limita- 
tions on wholesale shifts of these 
groups to industry and the armed 
forces. Abolition of current man- 
power controls as they apply to agri- 
cultural workers by itself would have 
a minor effect on agricultural under- 
employment, but on the whole it 
would probably intensify the man- 
power problem, for the present need 
is for a positive and selective ap- 
proach to the needs of the diverse 
groups which are included in the 
6,000,000 farms. 

Agriculture, like industry, has a 
manpower problem which is more a 
matter of distribution and effective 
use of available workers than of total 
number of persons available. Agri- 
culture has been given preference 
over the armed forces in respect to 
farm workers. In the current and 
prospective manpower situation that 
preference imposes a responsibility 
to take all measures needed in order 
to secure effective use of all workers 
in agriculture. 





Wartime Changes In Employer-Employee Relations 


In Agriculture* 
By Edgar C. McVoyt 


ABSTRACT 


This paper describes the changes that are taking place during the war in 
employer-employee relationships in agriculture. There has been an improve- 
ment in the status and bargaining position of farm labor, but this has resulted 
from the supply-demand situation rather than from any fundamental change 
in control. Employer groups have prevented Congress and the Administration 
from establishing standards of employment in the Federal programs for shift- 
ing farm labor from one section of the country to another. Congress and the 
War Manpower Commission have also taken steps to “freeze” labor on the 
farms. Farm labor will not make permanent and significant gains until it is 
organized into a powerful collective-bargaining group. Sociology contributes 
to the understanding of agricultural employer-employee relationships its con- 
cepts of competition and conflict, its theories of social change, and its analyses 
of racial relations. 


RESUMEN 


Este articulo describe los cambios que se estén efectuando en los Estados 
Unidos durante la guerra en las relaciones entre el patrén y el trabajador en la 
agricultura. Ha habido un mejoramiento en la posicién de los trabajadores 
agricolas para contratar, pero el mismo ha resultado de la relacién entre la 
oferta y la demanda mas bien que de un cambio fundamental en el control. Las 
asociaciones de patrones han evitado que el Congreso y la Administracién 
establezcan normas de empleo en los programas federales para trasladar a los 
trabajadores agricolas de una seccién del pais a otra. El Congreso y la 
War Manpower Commission han dado pasos para “congelar” a los trabajadores 
agricolas. Los trabajadores agricolas no obtendran mejoras permanentes e 
importantes hasta tanto no se hayan organizado en un grupo poderoso para la 
contratacién colectiva. La sociologia contribuye a la comprensién de las re- 
laciones entre el patrén y el trabajador agricola con sus conceptos de la 
competencia y del conflicto, con sus teorias de cambios sociales, y con su 
andlisis de las relaciones raciales. 








In this paper, an attempt will be 
made to describe the changes in em- 
ployer-employee relationships in ag- 
riculture during the present war and 
to predict what permanent carry- 
over there will be to the post-war 
period. Following a description of 
these changes, some _ sociological 
processes involved will be pointed out. 


* This paper was prepared originally for 
presentation at the meetings of the Rural 
Sociological Society in December 1942. It 
has been revised since that time. 

+ War Relocation Authority, Denson, 
sone. Formerly with Labor Division, 


In agriculture it is difficult to draw 
a sharp distinction between employer 
and employee groups. For the major- 
ity of farmers, the main source of 
labor is the family. In this paper, an 
agricultural employer will be re- 
garded as an individual who hires at 
least one other individual to do a 
substantial portion of the work on his 
farm. The word hire may be con- 
strued broadly enough to include a 
share-cropper, but not a renter. The 
employee is an individual who works 
on a farm for pay. No attempt will be 
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made to define the terms quantita- 
tively, though such definition could 
be made. A distinction should be made 
between the family farmer who hires 
part of his labor force and the op- 
erator who is an entrepreneur and 
who hires others to do practically all 
the labor. It is the latter individual 
who is an agricultural employer in 
strict distinction from the employee. 
The family farmer, to the extent that 
he does his own work, is a laborer 
and has an interest in the rate of 
return for such labor. It should be 
kept in mind, also, that the family 
farmer is a commercial farmer to the 
extent that he produces for the mar- 
ket rather than for home consump- 
tion. The family farmer tends to 
align himself with the interests of 
agricultural employers, usually over- 
looking the fact that he is also a 
laborer. 

Nineteen thirty-nine will be taken 
as the “base” period for the consid- 
eration of changes, since it is the 
year before the war in Europe began 
to affect our national economy to a 
marked degree. In this year, the farm 
labor situation was not basically dif- 
ferent from what it had been since 
the depression following the first 
World War. 

There was still a great surplus 
rural population; farm labor supply 
greatly exceeded the demand, and 
there was considerable unemploy- 
ment and under-employment. Wages 
had recovered but slightly from their 
low point of the depression. They had 
not recovered as fast as farm in- 
come. 

Farmer and farm labor organiza- 
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tions had taken on a definite pattern. 
The Farm Bureau, once a dirt farm- 
er organization espousing the cause 
of the family farmer in an industry- 
dominated economy, had become con- 
trolled by large-scale commercial 
growers and had lined up with busi- 
ness organizations in opposition to 
organized labor. The Grange, the 
Associated Farmers, and other pow- 
erful farm organizations supported 
the Farm Bureau in its political pro- 
gram. These groups were successful 
in preventing coverage of farm work- 
ers in social legislation and in pre- 
venting effective organization of 
farm workers. The Farmer’s Union 
had been growing in strength as the 
major organization of small-scale 
farmers. Its principal strength had 
come from middle-western wheat 
farmers. It took a cooperative view 
toward organized labor and pro- 
moted a program in the interest of 
the small farmer and the farm lab- 
orer. There were not any very strong 
farm laborers’ organizations. In the 
mid-thirties, there was considerable 
organizational activity on the West 
Coast and in Florida, but this activity 
had declined. The two major unions 
in the field were the United Cannery, 
Agricultural, Packing, and Allied 
Workers of America, and the South- 
ern Tenant Farmers Union. The 
former, affiliated with the C.I.0., had 
its major strength in processing 
plants rather than among field work- 
ers. The membership of field workers 
remained at a level of about 30,000 on 
the books, much of which was a shift- 
ing and inactive membership. The 
S.T.F.U. claimed a membership of 
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50,000, but a good part of this also 
was inactive. Neither union had 
enough strength to accomplish more 
than minor and local gains for farm 
workers. 

The bargaining process between 
the farmer and his employee was a 
carry-over from the old individual 
bargaining relation of the family- 
farmer-hired-man system. It was 
similar to the industrial bargaining 
process of the early, small-scale stage 
of industry. In the South, of course, 
it had been colored by slave culture, 
in which the worker had no bargain- 
ing rights or position whatever. 

In 1939, the farm operator took his 
year-round and seasonal hired hands 
very much for granted. They had 
been at his beck and call, except, as 
he had often complained, when work- 
ing for the W.P.A. He considered as 
normal such a great oversupply of 
labor that he might hire a man in the 
neighborhood or in a nearby village 
for a day’s work at any time and lay 
him off at will for as long a period as 
he wished. If he recognized farm 
wages as low, he dismissed the mat- 
ter by saying that the farm cannot 
and never would be able to compete 
with industry in wages. When he 
gave the workers a job, he considered 
that he was doing him a personal 
favor. 

Farm workers on the whole were a 
docile group, accepting their con- 
dition and doing little in an individ- 
ual or organized way to improve 
them. The hired man of the past had 
been looking forward to the time 
when he could have a farm of his 
own. During the lean years, many 
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farm laborers or share-croppers had 
tried to improve their status by mi- 
gration, such as that of the “Oakies” 
to the West and Mexicans to north- 
ern sugar beet fields. A few strikes 
had been attempted, mostly in Cali- 
fornia. In most cases, these had been 
broken by the growers and legal 
authorities, but they had had a small 
effect in improving working relation- 
ships. The strike of tenant farmers in 
southeast Missouri had a similar 
effect. 

Commercial farm operators, at a 
disadvantage in the general econ- 
omy, faced with vagaries of weather 
and market conditions, sought to 
prevent being squeezed out by main- 
taining a docile, low-paid labor force. 
Sugar companies and other large- 
scale farm labor users spent millions 
of dollars and employed large staffs 
to recruit labor and prevent its or- 
ganizing and demanding improved 
conditions. Small farm operators 
generally have supported these moves, 
not realizing that in so doing they 
were insuring low returns for their 
own labor. 

Public agencies had taken little 
constructive, positive action in the 
farm labor field. Farm workers were 
carefully exempt in practically all 
social legislation, both of states and 
of the Federal Government. The 
W.P.A. acted indirectly to raise 
wages slightly in rural areas, and the 
Farm Security Administration pro- 
grams of labor camps and homes and 
medical programs indirectly raised 
wages also. 

Farmers and farm workers were 
benefited by certain of the Social Se- 
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curity programs, such as Old Age 
Assictance and Child Welfare, but 
they were excluded from basic cov- 
erage in unemployment insurance 
and old age benefits. 


Government officials had tossed off 
the farm labor problem like a hot 
rivet. In 1937, there was pressure 
from the A. F. of L. for a farm labor 
bureau in the Department of Labor. 
Labor passed the buck to Agriculture, 
which killed the issue with an ex- 
change of memorandums and a couple 
of interdepartmental conferences. 
The Labor and Tenancy Section in 
the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Welfare of the B.A.E. did some 
basic research in farm labor prob- 
lems, and a departmental committee 
had many discussion sessions, but the 
oblique F.S.A. programs were the 
only action taken. The F.S.A. Labor 
Division shifted its emphasis from 
Labor Relations on construction pro- 
jects to programs for farm labor. All 
the programs of the depression years 
and after had a welfare orientation. 
Through the whole process, the de- 
partment had only a minor interest in 
the farm laborer as such. 


Congressional committees in the 
past five years have for the first time 
delved into farm labor conditions. 
But the bills coming out of these com- 
mittees have languished in other com- 
mittees without getting an airing on 
the floors of the houses of Congress. 
The only measures taken have been 
such things as migratory camp pro- 





_' The LaFollette Committee investigating 
civil liberties (Senate), and the Tolan Com- 
mittee investigating interstate migration 
(House). 
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grams, which have been palliative 
rather than remedial. 

The Sugar Acts provided an enter- 
ing wedge for public control of farm 
wages, providing subsidies con- 
ditional upon meeting minimum 
wages determined from public hear- 
ings; but sugar companies have virt- 
ual monopoly control of the markets, 
and the beet sugar lobby has been one 
of the most powerful in the country. 
It has utilized the minimum wage for 
its own ends, by making the min- 
imum the actual wage and preventing 
any growers from exceeding it. 

Having described the status of 
agricultural labor and relationships 
between employers and employees in 
agriculture, the writer will proceed 
to describe changes taking place in 
these phenomena as he sees them. 
There are certain trends which may 
be regarded as long-term trends, and 
which have been either accelerated or 
interrupted by the war. Further in- 
dustrialization of agriculture will 
sharpen the cleavage between farm 
operators and farm laborers. The 
trend toward inclusion of farm work- 
ers under social security benefits will 
probably become marked within the 
next decade, though under a shadow 
because of the war. Recently there 
has been much discussion of extension 
of Old Age Benefits to farmers and 
farm workers, and the plans pre- 
sented by the National Resources 
Planning Board and the Department 
of Labor for extension of security 
benefits include full coverage of farm 
workers. The F.S.A. migrant camps 
and health and welfare programs 
have made their mark, even though 
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Federal support of these programs 
may be discontinued or greatly cur- 
tailed. Medical societies have indorsed 
the F.S.A.-sponsored medical coop- 
eratives. The U.S.H.A. rural housing 
program has had much local support 
in some sections of the South. Perma- 
nent gains have been made by the 
F.S.A. Rural Rehabilitation and Ten- 
ant Purchase programs in developing 
self-sustaining farm operators out of 
former laborers and share-croppers. 
Programs of the R.E.A. and T.V.A. 
are likely to be extended in the future 
to new areas. 

In the field of wage regulation and 
mediation, there is no definite trend 
toward increased public control. The 
Sugar program is the only federally- 
operated system of wage-regulation. 
In California, Carey McWilliams’ at- 
tempts to set up a system of volun- 
tary wage and mediation boards met 
bitter opposition of the growers and 
became largely ineffective. In its 
Farm Labor Transportation pro- 
gram, the F.S.A. set up a system of 
boards to determine prevailing 
wages, which then became minimum 
wages of workers transported by the 
government, and also set up certain 
minimum housing and _ subsistence 
standards, but Congress in its recent 
action has_ specifically prohibited 
future maintenance of _ these 
standards. 

Changes resulting from, or pre- 
cipitated by the war are hard to 
evaluate, certainly at the present 
moment. Rapid changes certainly are 
taking place. The ultimate direction 
of these changes is very difficult to 
surmise. It could take two turns: 


great social gains for farm workers 
or a type of rural ecomonic oligarchy 
which has not been dreamed of here- 
tofore. The prediction of the present 
writer is that the status of the farm 
worker will follow that of the indus- 
trial worker. There will be many 
cycles of change in the relationships, 
with the trend toward industrialized 
agriculture continuing rapidly, and 
the organization of farm workers fol- 
lowing much more slowly. Only when 
farm workers have a strong organiza- 
tion and are in a position to do col- 
lective bargaining on a large scale 
will they be able to make permanent, 
marked gains in status. 

The present Administration has a 
friendly attitude toward labor and 
low-income groups, but it has become 
virtually powerless to promote any 
new social objectives during the war 
in the face of a headstrong and re- 
actionary Congress, whose farm pol- 
icies are largely dictated by the Farm 
Bloc. Since farm laborers do not form 
a powerful pressure group, it is un- 
likely that they can make any sub- 
stantial gains other than those pre- 
cipitated by the supply-demand 
picture. 

Consider the experience of the past 
year. Almost every Administration- 
sponsored farm labor program has 
been disrupted by the Farm Bloc. The 
Farm Labor Transportation pro- 
gram, initiated by the F.S.A., last 
summer and planned on a large scale 
for the present year, has been emas- 
culated. A showdown occurred last 
fall when the Arizona long staple cot- 
ton farmers refused to meet the piece- 
work standards set by the F.S.A. for 
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use of Mexican workers in picking 
cotton. The issue was not level of 
wages, since the Department of Ag- 
riculture had subsidized the price of 
cotton sufficiently to enable farmers 
to pay the wage scale set and to make 
a reasonable profit. The issue was set- 
ting a precedent of a minimum hourly 
wage (30¢ per hour). Arizona farm- 
ers described the F.S.A. plan as “un- 
workable,” and “full of social re- 
forms.” From then on, powerful farm 
employer groups, particularly in the 
Far West and the South, were out to 
“get” the F.S.A. 

How well they succeeded is mani- 
fest in the action of the present Con- 
gress. Hearings in the House and 
Senate Agriculture Committees on 
the F.S.A. farm labor programs were 
loaded with negative testimony. 
Exaggerated rumors were stated in 
the hearing and on the floor of Con- 
gress as facts. For instance, one per- 
sistent rumor was that the F.S.A. 
maintained plush standards for feed- 
ing Mexican workers in California. 
The standards turned out to be sug- 
gested standards developed by a 
Western railroad in feeding Mexican 
workers, transmitted by the F.S.A. to 
a large grower corporation at the lat- 
ter’s request. Another rumor was that 
the F.S.A. required farm workers to 
join a union and growers to sign 
closed shop contracts. Nothing could 
be more ridiculous to anyone who 
knows the status of farm labor or- 
ganizations, but this rumor was 
brought up seriously in the hearings. 
At the present writing, Congress has 
taken the following action on the 
$65,000,000 appropriation for re- 


cruiting, transporting, training, and 
housing farm labor sponsored by the 
Administration and to be carried out 
by the F.S.A.: taken control entirely 
out of the F.S.A.; reduced the sum of 
money to $26,000,000, half to be spent 
by the War Food Administrator and 
half by the Extension Service on a 
state basis; required that the County 
Agent approve movement of any 
labor outside his county (and woe be 
unto the agent who admits that there 
is a surplus of labor in his county) ; 
and prohibited use of the funds to 
establish any standards of wages, 
housing, or hours of work for domes- 
tic programs. 

In meeting the farm labor shortage 
situation, the Farm Bloc has sought 
to maintain the status quo of produc- 
tion methods and labor supply while 
making large gains in farm prices 
and income. The following measures 
have been advocated by the powerful 
farm organizations: (1) Blanket de- 
ferment of farmers and farm workers 
of draft age; (2) Furloughing of 
soldiers who have had farm labor ex- 
perience; (3) Increased farm prices 
to compensate for increased labor 
costs; (4) Decrease in industrial 
wage rates, with abolition of overtime 
premium pay; (5) Reduction of the 
margin between prices paid the farm- 
er and cost of food to the consumer. 
The first measure has been written 
into law. On the others, only partial 
success has been achieved. 

The principal element entering into 
the bargaining relationship has been 
labor supply and demand. Farm 
workers have had opportunities to 
obtain industrial employment at con- 
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siderably higher wages than they 
were able to obtain on the farm. Some 
of the supposed gain has been illus- 
ory, since the worker who came from 
a fairly prosperous farm area and 
had full-time employment with per- 
quisites may not have had a gain in 
real living standards by the move to 
a city. But at least the supply of 
workers available at traditional farm 
wages has become practically nil. 

The farmer’s reaction to the new 
conditions has been one of anger and 
bewilderment. His first wish has been 
to seek a return to the former sit- 
uation, and to force workers back 
into their weak bargaining position. 
He has been forced to grant sub- 
stantial wage increases, in order to 
maintain his workers. At the same 
time, he has put pressure on his Con- 
gressmen and other officials to stabil- 
ize farm labor conditions at some- 
thing like their former point. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics made a series of studies which 
indicated the farmer’s growing ap- 
prehension at the increasing inde- 
pendence of the farm worker and his 
reluctance to expand planting in the 
face of an uncertain labor supply. 
Meanwhile, the nation has become 
somewhat hysterical about the food 
supply prospect and Labor has de- 
manded stabilization of prices. De- 
ferment of farm workers is said to 
have caused a “back to the farm 
movement” so much so that industrial 
employers are worried about losing 
their labor supply. An order of War 
Manpower Commissioner McNutt is 
intended to prevent farm workers 
from leaving their jobs for those pay- 


ing higher wages. Apparently, the 
farm operators have been successful 
in staving off substantial gains on the 
part of farm laborers and in slowing 
down the reorganization of farm op- 
eration in the direction of greater 
efficiency, greater productivity per 
worker, and correspondingly greater 
returns on that labor. These trends, 
however, are extremely persistent 
and are almost certain to be accel- 
erated during and after the war. 
In attempting to analyze the pro- 
cesses involved from a sociological 
viewpont, the writer will of necessity 
have to use a great deal of “profes- 
sional license,” since it is very difficult 
to define and measure such sweeping 
and themselves chaotic phenomena. 
First, we might apply the well-known 
concepts of conflict, competition, ac- 
commodation, and assimilation to the 
farm labor situation. The traditional 
role of the hired man might be de- 
scribed as competition, sometimes 
progressing into assimilation. The 
hired man, in competition with other 
up-and-coming farmers, might expect 
to become assimilated into the tenant 
and finally the owner status and 
thereby become “one with” the other 
status-enjoying members of the com- 
munity. In the South, the conflict fol- 
lowing the Civil War became accom- 
modated on a superordinate and sub- 
ordinate basis. The hired-man-family- 
farmer relationship has been dis- 
turbed by the commercialization and 
industrialization of agriculture, and 
the caste system of the Southern 
plantation has been disrupted by the 
basic economic weaknesses of the sys- 
tem, by drought and depression, and 
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by economic opportunity in industry 
or in other farming areas. Programs 
of the Federal Government have also 
helped break down the feudal cotton 
culture of the South. Thus competi- 
tion and conflict once more have en- 
tered the picture, and continued tur- 
moil can be expected until agriculture 
is organized on a new basis. That 
basis, in the opinion of the author, 
will be on the lines of industry, with 
all the attendant collective bargain- 
ing processes and intervention of 
public agencies to bring about accom- 
modation of the groups involved and 
to stabilize production of so import- 
ant a product as food. These processes 
also could be analyzed in the tension 
concepts of Dodd, but there is not 
much to be gained in so doing until 
means of measuring the variables in- 
volved are devised. One “principle” 
which seems to be illustrated here is 
that competition and conflict occur 
only when there is something like 
equal strength between the ad- 
versaries. Thus we may not expect a 
“showdown” on the status of the 
farm worker until he is well-organ- 
ized and can command powerful eco- 
nomic and political weapons. 

Also illustrated here is the Chapin 
concept of cyclical social change. 
There is a breakdown of the tra- 
ditional structure (hired-man-family- 
farmer or landlord-tenant) and a cor- 


responding period of innovations; 
then there is a gradual acceptance of 
the new methods (industrial agri- 
culture-wage worker) and a final 
stabilization so that the new ways 
then become conservative. 

Very definitely involved are the 
sociological analyses of relations be- 
tween various nationality and racial 
groups. It so happens that the groups 
of agricultural laborers having the 
lowest status and most exploited are 
such groups. Negroes form the great- 
er portion of laborers in the South, 
and Mexicans constitute a substantial 
portion in the West, particularly the 
Southwest. We find the dominant 
“Anglo-Saxon” groups rationalizing 
the status and roles of these groups 
on the basis of racial characteristics. 
“Nobody but a nigger would do a job 
like that, but they like it.” “Only a 
Mexican is capable of topping sugar 
beets.” are examples of this type of 
rationalization. There is also a wide- 
spread belief that payment of high 
wages will make these groups become 
lazy and “no good.” 

There will be no attempt here to 
exhaust application of sociological 
analyses to employer-employee rela- 
tions in agriculture. It is obvious that 
this field of study offers a fruitful 
field of analysis and research which 
rural sociologists have touched only 
superficially as yet. 





The Generic Folk Culture of Mexico 


By Norman D. Humphreyt 


ABSTRACT 


Mexico is predominantly Indian in ancestry and rural in habitat, factors 
which aid in the maintenance of a folk culture. Folk cultures possess elements 
which are the negatives of comparable urban features. A folk culture is 
relatively homogeneous, molded into its physical environment and socially 
integrated. The hacienda system in Mexico was conducive to the economic self- 
sufficiency requisite to the development of a folk culture, aspects of which are 
exemplified in housing and food production. The folk culture impresses itself 
on personality, implements, the continuance of supernaturalism, and retards 
the spread of formal education. The Mexican family and the roles consonant 
with it, tend to reflect the generic elements of Mexican folk culture. 


RESUMEN 


El hecho de que la mayoria de la gente de México es de descendencia india y 
vive en los distritos rurales, contribuye a conservar la cultura indigena, o lo 
que se llama folk culture. Las folk cultures manifiestan ciertos elementos que 
pueden considerarse opuestos a los elementos equivalentes de la cultura urbana. 
Una folk culture es mas 0 menos homogénea, bien adaptada a su ambiente 
fisico y socialmente integrada. Las haciendas mexicanas, cada una econdémica- 
mente auténoma, fomentaban el desarrollo de la folk culture mexicana, esta- 
bleciendo, por ejemplo, las formas tipicas de las viviendas y la manera tipica de 
producir comestibles. La folk culture se manifiesta en la personalidad, en las 
herramientas utilizadas, y en la continuacién de la creencia en lo sobrenatural, 
e impide el desarrollo de la educacién formal. La familia mexicana y el papel 
de cada miembro dentro de ella, reflejan los elementos genéricos de la folk 
culture mexicana. 
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Mexico is predominantly Indian or 
mestizo in racial composition, and it 
is rural rather than urban in its set- 
tlement. In 1930, 87% of its popula- 
tion of sixteen millions occupied vil- 
lages or open country, and only 13% 
were urban dwellers. Over 90% of 
this number is racially Indian or 
mestizo (mixed).1 Many persons are 
bilingual, for some fifty-two Indian 
dialects are spoken. 

The peasant population possesses a 
characteristically folk culture. Folk 
cultures are not simply expressions 
of an agricultural economy; they are 
totalities involving relative isolation 
from the impact of world civilization 


+ Sociology Department, Wayne Uni- 
versity. 


with its printed pages, its rapid com- 
munication, and its fashions. A folk 
culture brings its human carriers into 
immediate and intimate contact with 
the physical environment, from which 
the primary means of life are di- 
rectly extracted. The folk people ob- 
tains its social satisfactions largely 
through interaction with its own 
members. The folk culture is, for 


1In 1940, 11,000,000 of the population of 
19,473,000 were Indians. M. Epstein (ed.), 
The Statesman’s Year-Book (London: 
a and Company, 1943), pp. 1082- 


“The 1921 Census of Mexico classified its 
population as 9.8% white, 59.5% Mestizo, 
and 29.2% Indian. The great bulk of Mex- 
ican immigrants come from the Mestizo 
and Indian groups, particularly Mestizo in 
whom the Indian strain predominates.” 
P. S. Taylor, “Mexicans North of the Rio 
Grande,” Survey, LXVI (May 1, 1931), 200. 
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most ends, self contained. All aspects 
of it are interwoven into a unified 
whole which, unlike that embodied by 
the world market, is restricted and 
limited in its contacts. A foremost 
student of folk cultures, Robert Red- 
field, emphasizes the antithesis be- 
tween Mexican folk culture and cos- 
mopolitan cultivation. 


Mexico’s characteristics arise 
not so much because her rural 
life is specifically Indian, as 
from the fact that her people are 
still “folk’ . . . The characteris- 
tics we recognize in these folk 
cultures will be characteristics 
shared by all folk cultures, of 
whatever historical antecedents, 
and they will be the negatives of 
characters to be found in modern 
urban life.? 


The strands of a folk culture are 
closely woven, making for consider- 
able self-sufficiency in the means of 
sustenance and in protection from the 
elements. Just as the culture accords 
itself very intimately with the en- 
vironment, so does the individual 
blend into the group. The group life 
stands unequivocally above the in- 
dividual—the non-conformer can fit 
in no place. For almost all situations 
there are ready-made definitions; all 
that is known and desired of life finds 
expression within the group; all life 
is lived within the group, as defined 
by the group. The security of the 
group is of paramount importance, 
for upon it individual security rests. 
Since living occurs in the present, life 





* Robert Redfield, “Folk Ways and City 
Ways,” in Hubert Herring and Herbert 
Weinstock (eds.) Renascent Mexico (New 
York: Covici, Friede, 1935), p. 37. 


is carried on without great thought 
for the morrow, or yesterday. 
Conducive to this isolation and self- 
sufficiency was the hacienda system, 
a feudal economy which allowed the 
individual to go through his life cycle 
without much knowledge of (or need 
for) the material and intellectual 
goods of the wider world. Around 
this hacienda much of the folk culture 
was built. The development of the 
hacienda sytem had its origins in the 
land grants and systems of land 
tenure. The Spaniards acquired title 
to land, and natives who had worked 
such land for generations came to 
have it registered in the names of 
Spanish overlords. The natives were 
then “employed” by these persons, 
but actually they were economically 
enslaved. Thus the paternalistic 
hacienda system was born. The haci- 
enda became a great farm, a feudal 
domain, worked by persons who were 
for all intents and purposes serfs of 
the land owner. As such, they co- 
operated to make a little self-enclosed 
world. As farm laborers or herders, 
they worked the lands, produced their 
own food; as carpenters, masons, 
blacksmiths, potters, and weavers, 
they created the buildings, kept them 
in repair, and fabricated practically 
all necessary tools and utensils. As 
servants, they kept the owner, the 
haciendado, and his family from 
ever doing useful work. As consum- 
ers, they were forced to purchase 
their salt and trinkets, their needed 
manufactured objects, at the “com- 
pany” store, to which, by shrewd 
bookkeeping, they were kept safely 
in debt from generation to genera- 
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tion. The hacienda system was ex- 
tended by Diaz, pushing it, as it 
turned out, towards its doom. The 
system reached a peak in 1910, the 
year Diaz was overthrown. 

Since, under the system, there was 
simply no opportunity for change in 
the laborers’ status, the ethos of the 
culture tended to emphasize the 
notion of living for the present. Rec- 
reation took such forms as drinking 
pulque and celebrating fiestas, char- 
acteristic “release” behavior. 

Justice for wrong-doing took the 
arbitrary form of judgment and pun- 
ishment by the haciendado, for he 
was the law. The impersonal justice 
under law of the political state was 
largely unknown to the peasant on 
the hacienda. 

The Mexican peasant ordinarily 
lived on a large estate, and the dif- 
ficulties inherent in his economic de- 
velopment taught him to be grateful 
for whatever he received to satisfy 
his physical needs. When there were 
no longer beans and tortillas in the 
household, there still were friends; 
and friends in Mexico could always 
be counted on to share their last 
meal, though few had more than 
enough to satisfy immediate needs. 

In the self-contained peasant vil- 
lage, manufacture is primarily for 
use with little left over to trade. 
What trade does take place is limited 
in geographic scope. Hence, there is 
“local uniformity but regional di- 
versity” in the products of an area.® 
The division of labor likewise is 
simple. Work in Mexico is punctuated 


* Ibid., p. 37. 


by periods of let-up, and it is paced 
at a tempo set largely by the will of 
the doer. In such a pre-industrial 
society there is a loose cooperation 
in which status roles among the work- 
ers are not crystallized. Manuel 
Gamio brings out this fact when he 
contrasts the “close cooperation, the 
specialization and the distribution of 
individual activity (in the United 
States) and the loose cooperation 
characteristic of Mexican labor, es- 
pecially in the small town.”* Few 
specialists are needed in an agricul- 
tural economy. 

With corn the staple food in the 
village menu, and beans, squash, eggs, 
chickens and wild game as ac- 
cessories, the growing of corn became 
a major concern for all. During the 
harvest season, the carpenter leaves 
his bench, the merchant his counter, 
and the cornfields become the center 
of activity. The ripe ears are piled in 
great heaps in the houseyard, and a 
year’s supply of food is stored in a 
circular corncrib. These ears of corn 
are ground into cornmeal by the 
women, and from the meal are made 
tortillas and enchiladas, which to- 
gether with beans and peppers serve 
as major food items. 

In so simple an economy, the cul- 
tural values with reference to mate- 
rial gain tend to be different from 
our own. This difference is exempli- 
fied by such occurrences as those in 
which Mexicans have worked only 
half time when their wages were 
doubled, or a woman sold mangoes at 

*Mexican Immigration to the United 


States (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1930), p. 42. 
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a penny each, but demanded forty 
cents for thirty, since selling them all 
at once would deprive her of the 
pleasure of a market day. When fun- 
damental necessities have been pro- 
vided for, the peasant has no in- 
clination to over-do the business of 
work.’ The “profit motive” is thus 
minimized in this folk culture. “The 
Indian left to his own devices,” Kirk 
says, “is not acquisitive—money 
means little to him so long as he is 
not associating with the white 
man.” * Yet Gamio points out that in 
Mexico the laborer does not ordinarily 
earn enough to satisfy much beyond 
primary needs, so that obviously he 
could not save even if he were so 
inclined.? What he does have, nature 
partially provides, without impress- 
ing upon him the conception of mate- 


°C. G. Nordhoff, “The Human Side of 
Mexico,” Atlantic Monthly, CXXIV (Oc- 
tober, 1919), 502-504. 

*William Kirk, “Cultural Conflict in 
Mexican Life,” Sociology and Social Re- 
search, XV (March-April, 1931), 358. 

"Ibid., p. 156. Several writers have at- 
tempted to account for these aspects of the 
ethos in terms of climate and altitude. Thus, 
Thompson says, to paraphrase him: The 
warm humid climate tends to have an 
enervating influence on the inhabitants, and 
even in the northern parts of the country 
and in areas where it is cooler, the rarefied 
atmosphere tends to cause early death 
among the more nervous, leaving the 
lethargic alone as the typical Mexican of 
the plateau as well as the hot country. The 
People of Mexico (New York and London: 
Harper and Brothers, 1921), pp. 103-4. 
Cushing calls the temperature of the Gulf 
plain area debilitating, and calls the people 
“an inert tropical people with little energy.” 
Not culture but health is basic to their 
apathy. The “lack of power of concentra- 
tion and of prompt action is one of the 
most marked characteristics of ill health 
and ill health is the bane of Mexico.” “The 
Distribution of Population in Mexico,” 
Geographical Review, XI (April, 1921), 
231, 230. The present writer holds little 
brief for these particularistic explanations. 


rial gain as the greatest of possible 
goals. The bountifulness of the Mex- 
ican environment is witnessed in this 
account of house building. 


The Mexican peons in the 
haciendas and in the cities and 
villages live in “home-made” 
jacales (huts) which they build 
up out of rough materials such as 
tree branches for the frame, 
jaras or tall grass or straw for 
the roofs, and crude mud for the 
walls. This framework once 
erected becomes the living and 
sleeping room (inasmuch as the 
whole family may sleep in a 
single, usually large room). They 
build a portal adjacent to the 
main building, where they erect 
a hearth with slabs or any other 
available stone material. This is 
the kitchen. Several yards away 
they erect a compact corral with 
branches of trees or jaras. This 
is the lavatory. Jute or jarica 
cloth forms a curtain on the 
door. Nowadays there isn’t much 
improvement there in the way of 
building family homes for the 
laborers, except that now they 
may use better materials, and in 
some cases they may have sillar 
(as in Nuevo Leon, where the 
natives get this sandstone from 
the mountains—and by the use 
of certain primitive tools, they 
may block these slabs uniformly) 
for the building of the walls. 
Some of these caserones (large 
rooms) when properly built, may 
last for centuries, except that 
the roof, supported with rough 
beams of wood, may have to be 
replaced occasionally. 

When a young couple marries 
in a rural district, several neigh- 
bors voluntarily come to help the 
bridegroom build his jacal. 
Labor, then, is no problem. And 
the material is available within 
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sight of the rancheria — wood, 
mud, stones, hemp. One thing 
they have to buy—namely, nails 
— but only when this modern 
article is available nearby. 
Usually, they manage to tie the 
slats and beams with hemp or 
similar material, iztle, or wire, 
or even bristles! Wire and nails, 
hinges and locks are luxuries in 
the rural districts. For hinges 
they may use raw leather. Of 
course, there is a blacksmith in 
every village. An old horseshoe 
makes a fine lock, sometimes, if 
one knows how to strap it in the 
proper place. As for household 
furniture, they can make beds, 
tables, chairs, by the score, and 
in no time. Branches of willow 
trees, hemp, raw hides and a few 
primitive tools, plus the ability 
to make these durable pieces of 
furniture, are all that are neces- 
sary. And there is no bother 
about kitchen utensils and the 
dining table service, for there is 
a variety of clay almost every- 
where. The natives have their 
own spinning wheels and a few 
other tools, and can produce pots, 
pans, cups, saucers, dinner 
plates, drinking vessels and what 
not. So, why should they worry 
about wages? They can raise 
chickens, and other farm ani- 
mals. There is an abundance of 
corn, beans, sugar cane, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, rice, and even 
wheat. All they have to buy is a 
bolt of cheap cloth once a year, 
and the women will take care of 
this chapter. Soap? Lard? 
Yeast? They know how to manu- 
facture these things. Wheat flour 
is a luxury. But once in a while 
they bake their own bread. They 
build their cocedores (baking 
hearths) any time they want to. 
Hats? They can manufacture 
hats and the material is available 
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almost within the premises... . 
Shoes? They can make their own 
huaraches. So, who said what 
about depressions? Just give 
them a bolt of white cloth and a 
few woolen garments a year, and 
they have everything. ... and 
Heaven too!§ 


The rural house-type varies some- 
what with the climatic conditions and 
natural environment in the various 
regions of Mexico. In Central Mexico, 
from whence more migrants to the 
United States come, the adobe hut and 
thatched wooden house are common. 
The bulk of the Mexican population 
lives in either huts or one-story build- 
ings.® The following description, al- 
though applicable primarily to the 
Southern part of Mexico, contains 
elements representative for the whole 
rural country. 


The house was typical of most 
of the houses on my place....A 
small enclosure of bamboo, 14 x 
12, the steep, pointed roof cov- 
ered with rough, hand-made 
shingles of a sort that soon rots 
and leaks. The bamboo, being no 


* Letter from Ignacio Vasquez, San An- 
tonio journalist, 1941. 

®* The extent and kinds of housing can be 
seen from the following figures taken under 
the Calles regime in Mexico. The figures 
represent the total number of buildings 
reported in one half of the country. The 
distinction between a one-story dwelling and 
a hut, probably was at times rather 


arbitrary: 

EE ene 803,257 

One-story permanent 
ae 833,035 

Two-story buildings ........ 13,362 

Three-story buildings ....... 1,069* 

Four-story buildings ........ 52** 

Five-story buildings ........ gree 


* 659 in Mexico City. 
** 45 in Mexico City. 
*** All in Mexico City. 
The above is from Wallace Thompson, 
The People of Mexico, op. cit., pp. 251-2. 
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more than a lattice, affords but 
slight protection. . . . the dirt 
floor . . . is damp everywhere 
and near the walls muddy. At 
one end is a brasero, a kind of 
box made of logs, raised from 
the ground on rough legs and 
filled with hard earth. A small 
fire of green wood smolders in 
the center of this, filling the 
room from time to time with 
blinding smoke, and around it 
were three or four jars of coarse 
pottery and a thin round platter 
of unglazed earthenware on 
which are baked tortillas. Near- 
by is a block stone with a slight 
concavity on its upper surface 
and a primitive rolling pin of the 
same substances resting on it. 
On the floor in the corner are 
some frayed petatdes — thin 
woven mats of palm or rushes. 
This is all, and this is home.?® 


It is clear from the foregoing mate- 
rial that there is little ventilation and 
sunlight in peasant homes, or for that 
matter, in the homes of most classes 
save the highest.!! There is generally 
only one room in a house and this con- 
tains only the barest of necessities.!* 
Beds are extremely rare, the petate 
serving in their stead. One author 
even recorded that he had had an 
honor bestowed upon him, when he 
spent a cold night with a peasant 
family, by being allowed to sleep next 
to the pig in order to keep warm. 

The major features of Mexican folk 
culture are found in a country set- 
ting, but Mexican folk culture is not 
strictly a rural phenomenon as is 
evidenced by Thompson. Thus: 


*C. M. Flandrau, Viva Mexico (New 
York and London: D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1941), pp. 117-119. 

* Thompson, op. cit., p. 248. 


Half an hour’s walk from the 
Cathedral in Mexico City will 
bring one to a section of the 
capital where life follows the 
same regime as will be found in 
the typical Mexican villages in 
the wilds of Chiapas. In the little 
patio which is surrounded by 
fifty dirty rooms, in each of 
which a family of five to a dozen 
live, one will find women patting 
tortillas, grandmothers weaving 
blankets, children cutting their 
teeth on sugar cane, just as one 
will find them at Pichucalico a 
thousand miles to the South.'* 


The above selections begin to give 
a picture of a folk culture and its 
definite pattern of meanings. These 
meanings flow from the way in which 
the group sustains life. They impress 
themselves on succeeding generations 
of young Mexicans. The integration 


2 Stuart Chase lists the following as con- 
stituting a unitary pattern, evident within 
the homes of the common people: 

Single room 

A metate for grinding corn 

Huge water pot 

Brightly painted wooden bowls 
Square tin oil can 

Pottery 

Petates 

Small shrine with tinsel and candles* 
Fowl, dogs and children 

From: Mexico: A Study of Two Americas 
(New Yorrk: Macmillan, 1931). 

* House altars and shrines are found in 
the homes in Mitla, [E. C. Parsons, Mitla, 
Town of Souls (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1936), p. 224]: while in 
Tepoztlan most homes have a domestic 
shrine, often a painted wooden figure of 
Christ or the Virgin which is the center of 
woship and family ritual. [R. Redfield, 
Tepoztlan, A Mexican Village (Chicago: 
— of Chicago Press, 1930), 
p. . 

*%* A.C. Case relates of fowl flying across 
the dinner table, and of being prodded in 
the back while eating by the family goat. 
Thirty Years with Mexicans: In Peace and 
Revolution (New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1917). 

“Thompson, op. cit., p. 157. 
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of meanings is partially reflected in 
traits of personality. In short, the 
common denominators of the Mex- 
ican personality are functions of 
Mexican culture, which itself is a 
product of several merged traditions. 
Emory Bogardus recognizes the im- 
pact of this system upon the Mexican 
immigrant’s life organization. 


Economically, the Mexican im- 
migrant has represented chiefly 
the peon or serf in the hacienda. 
He has lived on the plantation 
or hacienda village and has been 
fashioned into a more or less 
docile and dependent creature 
rather than into a free, inde- 
pendent person. As a class, he 
has not come from the large 
Mexican city or from the many 
Indian villages, but from the 
benevolent paternalism of the 
hacienda, where he did not 
learn that his soul was his own 
and where he could not escape a 
servile relationship.'® 


Personality traits, such as those 
mentioned, are inculated largely in 
the family. Apart from the family, 
the church served as the major means 
of indoctrination. Historically, the 
church as an institution was grafted 
upon the already existent community 


% The Mexican in the United States (Los 
Angeles: University of Southern California 
Press, 1934), p. 16. 

Elsewhere he emphasizes the significance 
of this background as affecting personality, 


as: 

“When the Mexican peon with his patern- 
alistic and communal culture has come into 
contact with American individualism he has 
faltered... .” p. 48, and: 

“In morals, the Mexican immigrant as a 
class is not well organized to meet every- 
day problems in the United States. His 
simple life organization is no match for 
complex social conditions in the United 
States.” p. 61. 
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life. The growth of the church’s role 
in this regard is well known. The 
church in Mexico simply superim- 
posed its theology and belief, its 
structure and form, upon already 
extant foundations, much as _ it 
erected its cathedrals on those pyra- 
mids and native shrines which it did 
not destroy. Catholicism has not been 
in existence as long in Mexico as it 
has in other “Catholic” countries, and 
it has at times opposed, and at other 
times compromised, with strong nat- 
ive religions. The church has a def- 
inite and necessary place in Mexican 
culture, although its doctrines and 
activities need not be purely Chris- 
tian and “Catholic.” Speaking of the 
“old heathenism” and the “new Chris- 
tianity,” an observer of fifty years 
ago remarked of the Mexican peas- 
ant’s dual religions: 


The real essence of both relig- 
ions is the same to them; they 
had gods to whom they built 
temples, maintained priests, and 
danced that their divinities 
might be favorable to them and 
give them good crops and success 
in their enterprises. This is 
pretty much what their Chris- 
tianity consists of. As a moral 
influence, working on the char- 
acter of the people, it seems 
scarcely to have had the slightest 
effect.?¢ 


If the moral influence has been 
negligible, the church has_ served 
emotional and utilitarian functions in 
the peasant’s total way of life. The 
ceremonies and rituals of the church 


%* Frederic A. Ober, Travels in Mexico and 
Life Among the Mexicans (Boston: Estes 
and Lauriat, 1884), p. 296. 
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are related to the growth of crops, to 
the seasons of the year, and to the 
rites of spiritual passage in the life 
cycle of the person. The church aided 
in molding the individual into a 
passive, receptive being, concerned 
with the supernatural forces in the 
environment to whose presence he 
was forced to adjust.17 His ethical 
notions were knit together in his fam- 
ily and kin groupings to a greater 
extent than they were by the church. 
Observers who themselves regard re- 
ligion as primarily ethical rather 
than supernatural in content, note 
with disfavor its lack of moral force. 
With reference to the ethical-super- 
natural nexus, a writer says: 


The ethical side of religion is 
almost lightly regarded... . re- 
ligion was a utilitarian measure 
accepted as having little to do 
with the relations of man to each 
other and hardly more with their 
relations to a deity.1® 


Mexican peasants are primarily in- 


_ terested in the forms of religion, the 


ceremonies inherent in it, and the 
functions centering in these aspects. 
Ceremonies attendant on birth, mar- 
riage, and death thus contain “relig- 
ious” elements. An American who 


' owned a coffee plantation and who 





“ Bogardus points this out when he says 


| of the immigrant: 


“The Mexican immigrant with religious 
training is submissive to authority. He has 
learned ‘to follow, to obey, to imitate.’ 
Patience and obedience have been ingrained 


' in him by religious training.” op. cit., p. 65. 
| See also, H. W. Walker, “Mexican Immi- 


grants and American Citizenship,” Soci- 
ology and Social Research, XIII (May, 
1929), 465-7. 

* Wallace Thompson, The Mexican Mind 
(Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 


| 1922), p. 39. 


was frequently called upon to be 
compadre to one of his peon’s chil- 
dren, remarks that the father is not 
exactly “religious,” (apparently in 
the Western sense of fusing morality, 
ethics and supernaturalism) ... “and 
yet ... from a knowledge that his 
children had been baptized by the 
priest and confirmed by the bishop, 
he gets some sort of agreeable 
sensation.” 1° 

As a matter of fact, this mainten- 
ance of a “magical mentality” con- 
sistent as it is with folk culture, is 
characteristic of all peasant Mexico. 
One writer stated the case of a peon 
whom he observed ringing the church 
bells for rain, and of the celebration 
held in Guanajuato, after a heavy 
rain had filled the reservoir ending a 
dry season.”° 

Religious healings in the past have 
not been discouraged by the church, 
any more than has the belief in 
miracles. In the Mexican village the 
ancient practice of medicine through 
the use of herbs persists. The most 
common explanation of sickness in 
Mexico is that the person has been 
attacked by los aires (the airs) 
which are evil spirits. Los aires are 
sometimes conceived of as very tiny 
people.2? Remedies for spirit-induced 
illnesses are various, including such 
practices as anointment with certain 
herbs and administration of internal 
doses, such as a tea made from a 
powdered woodpecker’s head.” These 


” Flandrau, op. cit., p. 58. 


* By a resident, Mexicans at Home in the 
Interior (London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 
1884), p. 180. 

* Redfield, Tepoztlan, op. cit., pp. 162-163. 
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cases of supernaturalism, whose num- 
ber could be extended indefinitely, 
make it clear that the value core of 
the folk culture was large and that 
the symbolic (contractual) area was 
correspondingly small. They show, 
too, how all aspects of folk culture, 
as distinct from extraneous in- 
fluences, are interwoven into a unified 
whole. 

The “wholeness” of the culture is 
evident in the area of folk-education, 
which in Mexico had been in the 
hands of the church and the family, 
and for the peasant had been of a 
practical rather than a formal nature. 
Redfield writes of the Indian village 
Chan Kom that, “technical and moral 
instruction is transmitted within. ... 
(the small parental family); and 
there is no other institution, not even 
the school, that seriously competes 
with it in the discharge of these 
functions.” 78 

“In actual preparation for life, 
Tepoztlan’s educational methods are 
superior to Middletown’s,” says 
Stuart Chase.** Yet with reference to 
formal education, the peasant family 
does not seem to exert a stimulating 
influence. Although, “increasingly 
Mexico runs to the little white school 
house,” > attendance is poor. In In- 
dian Mitla only 29 of 300 children of 
school age were actually found in 
school.?* In Teotihuacan, all day at- 
tendance was not possible because the 





* John Steinbeck’s documentary film, “The 
Forgotten Village,” illustrated such prac- 
tices. See John Steinbeck, The Forgotten 
Village (New York: Viking, 1941). 

* Redfield, op. cit., p. 89. 

™ Chase, op. cit., p. 171. 

* Ibid., p. 146. 

* Parsons, op. cit., p. 91. 
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economic condition of the parents re- 
quired them to keep their children 
home to work for them part of the 
day.?? 

The degree of integration, it thus 
appears, between elements of culture 
is dependent on whether or not, to use 
Sumner’s phrase, (used by him with 
reference to institutional growth) the 
elements are “crescive” or “enacted.” 
Formal public education is “enacted” 
in this sense, while intra-family edu- 
cation is “crescive.” Government also 
is composed of “crescive” and “en- 
acted” elements, which fact affects 
the degree of integration possible in 
the total culture at a given time. For 
example, up to the time of Diaz’ 
regime, the hacienda overseer consti- 
tuted the law in the folk culture. With 
the coming of the revolutionary 
period following Diaz, the peasantry 
and more particularly the peasant 
leaders took sides politically, and sub- 
sequently a more active relationship 
between the peasant community and 
formal government has occurred. 
From this has issued the attempt of 
the government to function as an in- 
strument for integration and im- 
provement of the community by 
means of “enacted” measures. The 
federal government at present is con- 
cerned with improving family con- 
ditions. The Six-Year Plan provided 
for the development of household in- 
dustries,** and minimum wage laws 


* Manuel Gamio, Introduction, Synthesis 
and Conclusion of the Work, The Population 
of the Valley of Teotihuacan (Mexico: 
Talleres Graficos de la Nacién, 1922), p. 
Xxxii. 

* Ramon Betela, “Some Economic Aspects 
of Mexico’s Six Year Plan,” in Renascent 
Mexico, op. cit., p. 47. 
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regarded the worker as head of a 
family.2® The federal government has 
also tried to encourage and enforce 
legal marriage, though it has met 
with little success. Chase notes, for 
example, the town of San Pablo 
Cuarto Venados, where only three per 
cent of the unions were civil mar- 
riages.*° 

In the more intimate relationship 
between local government and the 
family, there are evidences of coop- 
eration and integration. The presi- 
dent of Mitla, for example, may be 
called upon in cases of wife-beating 
and drunkenness,*! and an erring 
child in Chan Kom may be referred 
to the authorities for punishment.*? 
It is possible that these local roots for 
integration of parts of culture may 
eventually be transferred to the en- 
acted measures introduced by the fed- 
eral government, so as to render all 
parts of culture as closely interwoven 
as are at present only the folk ele- 
ments. We can see this process oc- 
curring today in the growth of the 
ejidos, the government-sponsored 
cooperative farms. 

Perhaps the most integrated aspect 
of the Mexican cultural background 
is that found among the elements of 
the Mexican family, which will now 
be discussed in some detail. Before 
considering the family in this con- 
text, however, let us state our 
theoretical notion of the character of 
the family. 

The family, as a social structure, 
consists of culturally defined status 





* Ibid., p. 106. 

” Chase, op. cit., p. 213. 

" Parsons, op. cit., p. 115. 
" Redfield, op. cit., p. 190. 
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roles in such constant articulation 
with each other that expectations for 
conduct flow from the fact of position 
or occupancy of such roles. The ex- 
tent to which this agency acts as an 
instrument for social control is 
largely dependent on the degree to 
which it is unchanging, and the de- 
gree to which a member is aware of 
his role relative to that of others. The 
conception of self which each mem- 
ber has in this group is related to the 
position he has in the hierarchy, and 
in the obligations and responsibilities 
which have come to be ascribed to it. 
Furthermore, roles operate on several 
levels of responsibility and obliga- 
tion. This conduct-controlling aspect 
of the role ranges from the permis- 
sive to the compulsory, i.e., some 
things a role-occupant may do or not 
as he chooses, but some things he 
must do if he is to remain in the role. 

With this conception of the family 
in mind, discussion can be turned to 
attributes of the family in Mexico. 
The Mexican peon family was a rel- 
atively stable unit.** The family ties 
of persons to the homeland were 
strong, and the conceptions of selves 
of occupants of status roles in the 
family were stable, thus making the 
whole interrelationship of roles in- 
tegrated and unified. 

It is expected that there be a re- 
sponsible male head in each family, 


*Paul S. Taylor, A Spanish-Mexican 
Peasant Community, Arandas in Jalisco 
— University of California Press, 
1 ° 

* Carleton, Beals, Mexican Maize (Phila- 
a J. B. Lippincott Company, 1931), 
p. 112. 

R. Redfield, Chan Kom A Maya Village 
(Washington, D. C.: Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, 1934), p. 97. 
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although a formal rite of marriage is 
uncommon. High fees for church 
weddings prevent many from so 
sanctioning their unions.*® Civil wed- 
dings are required by the state to 
assure the recognition of legal pa- 
ternity, but there is a wide-spread 
reluctance among peasants even thus 
to sanction unions legally. 


A marriage, in order to be recog- 
nized by Mexicans, as such, should 
occur in the church, and legal sanc- 
tions are considered not wholly neces- 
sary to conjugal welfare. Many 
Mexican males, after a first church 
marriage, take unto themselves sub- 
sequently “common-law” wives. In 
general, it would appear that regard- 
less of the form of ritual sanctions, 
conjugal relations are amiable, and 
that although public demonstrations 
of affection are rare, within the home 
considerable companionship and sym- 
pathy obtains.*¢ 


The conjugal family, consisting of 
parents and their children, is the core 
of family organization in peasant 
Mexico, although occasionally it as- 
sumes the three generational form.*? 
When a tendency to the compounded 
or extended family occurs, it results 
ordinarily from a young married man 
bringing his bride to live at his par- 
ents’ home temporarily, or in a 
spatial position adjacent to their 


™Gamio, Introduction .. ., op. cit., p. 
xxiv. 

Parsons, op. cit., p. 185. 

Redfield, Tepoztlan, op. cit., p. 140. 

* Parsons, op. cit., pp. 112-14. 

Redfield, Chan Kom, op. cit., p. 87. 

* Redfield, Chan Kom, op. cit., p. 87. 

Parsons, Mitla, op. cit., p. 66. 

Redfield, Tepoztlan, op. cit., p. 141. 
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home, until a separate establishment 
can be obtained.** 

From an impressionistic view, the 
family in Mexico is large. Max Miller 
facetiously remarks that Mexico has 
more ten-year-old boys than any 
country in the world. A Protestant 
missionary states that families of 
eight, twelve and fifteen are usual.” 
Yet census figures for 1930 indicate 
that the average (mean) family pos- 
sessed 4.9 persons.*° 

In Arandas, Jalisco, an advancing 
age at marriage has been accompa- 
nied by a decreasing birth rate, a 
consequence of a constellation of fac- 
tors involving male emigration from 
the region, and economic pressure 
resulting from the land being sub- 
divided into smaller units, either vol- 
untarily or through governmental 
pressure.*! Such factors as age at 
marriage, the form and size of the 
family, and the type of sanction in- 
voked for it are important to an 
understanding of the family. Even 
more revealing is a consideration of 
the respective roles of its component 
members. 

For purposes of analysis it is nec- 
essary to focus attention first on one 


* Parsons, op. cit., p. 66. / 

Redfield, Tepoztlan, op. cit., p. 139. This 
tendency has been observed in the Imperial 
Valley of California. See: P. S. Taylor, 
Mexican Labor in the United States (Berke- 
ley aaa of California Press, 1928), 
p. 68. 

* A. B. Case, op. cit., p. 61. One man of 
his congregation had fathered thirty-one 
children, of whom twenty-two had died. 

“ Quinto Census de Poblacion, 15 de Mayo 
de 1930, Resumen General (Mexico: Tal- 
leres Graficos de la Nacién, 1934), p. 140. 
For a discussion of the 1910 figures, see 
Thompson, The People of Mexico, op. cit., 
pp. 218-19. 

“Taylor, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 
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and then on another of these roles. 
The dominant status accorded to the 
husband and father in Mexico, in 
contrast with that tendered the wife 
and mother, has led observers to 
typify the Mexican family as strongly 
patriarchal. The father and family 
head is primarily a protector, which 
role involves the acceptance of re- 
sponsibility for food provision, moral 
judgment, and training for his sons. 
Such sanctioned dominance also re- 
quired the correlative subordination 
of women and children. If a woman 
does not remain submissive, the man 
may desert her. He is above paying 
much attention to infant children, 
rarely fondling or playing with them. 
By means of avoiding intimate im- 
mediacy, he inculcates respect toward 
himself. The father instructs his sons 
in the practical matters with which 
they will be concerned later, such as 
the making of adobe bricks and other 
necessary home crafts. Little boys 
may accompany their fathers on trips. 
They help gather firewood, and also 
do other heavy work.*2 The male 
head’s dominance extends to his sons, 
so that girls are taught absolute 
obedience, not only to their fathers, 
but to their brothers as well.** Older 
children are more strictly supervised 
than are younger, and girls more so 
than boys. Moreover, the authority of 
the parents continues as long as a 
son lives in the family household, 





“V. C. Millan, Mexico Reborn (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939), p. 158. 

Parsons, op. cit., pp. 10, 468, 112. 

Redfield, Chan Kom, op. cit., pp. 71, 87. 

Chase, op. cit., pp. 144, 190. 

Gamio, op. cit., pp. xxiv, xxxviii. 

“Millan, Ibid. 
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whether he is married or not.** As 
a consequence of the father’s exercise 
of authority, no sense of easy cam- 
araderie develops between father and 
sons, for such an occurrence would be 
contrary to the father’s superordi- 
nate position. 

For the Mexican peasant father, 
the totality of his role, and each of its 
aspects, constitutes a value, and until 
recently the value has remained in- 
exorable. Given such a role, he tends 
accordingly to acquire a sense of dig- 
nity and superiority for himself, 
which feeling aids him in directing 
family affairs. 

The wife’s role in many respects 
is antithetical to that of her husband. 
From girlhood, the traits of docility, 
obedience and subservience are in- 
culcated into the Mexican woman. She 
is taught by her mother the various 
household tasks and accommodates 
herself to the hours of gruelling home 
work. Her status as a wife is reflected 
in her ability to spend long hours at 
the metate. Her economic tasks are 
primary, and these, along with child- 
caring, consume most of her time. As 
Redfield says for Chan Kom, “To live 
with a man, to make his tortillas, and 
to wash his clothes is very nearly a 
definition of marriage.” ** Manage- 
ment of the family financial affairs 
may also be a part of the woman’s 
role.*® 

The employment of women outside 


“ Parsons, op. cit., pp. 88, 66-67. 

* Redfield, Chan Kom, op. cit., p. 97. 

Redfield, Tepoztlan, op. cit., pp. 85, 87. 

Parsons, op. cit., p. 31. 

Gamio, op. cit., p. xxxviii. 

“Max Miller, Mexico Around Me (New 
York: Reynal, 1937), p. 73. 
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the home is considered a disgrace, 
however, and if this occurs, it reflects 
on the family’s economic status.*? To 
an American observer, peon women 
appear drudges to their husbands and 
sons; almost personal servants or 
valets.*® But a woman must not ren- 
der personal service to males other 
than those in her family. A clear 
definition of her role is stated by 
Rafael Ramirez, “Her place, without 
question, is in the home .. . her cen- 
ters of activity the medieval three: 
the kitchen, the nursery, the 
church.” *° 

Women, with rare exception, ac- 
cord their conduct to the cultural 
definitions established for them. This 
fact makes for stability in the family 
organization, and is reflected in the 
expressions of male praise for them. 
Julio Saesto, a Mexican author, says 
of Mexican women: “They are good 
daughters, good wives, good mothers; 
they are intelligent, sentimental, dis- 
creet, lovely, elegant, and prolific; 
they are virtuous on every side. ... 
They are greatly respected by the 
men.” 5° 

Caring for the children is pri- 
marily a concern of the women, and 
despite the father’s seeming disre- 
gard for them, children are “exuber- 
antly loved by their elders.” *' The 
expression of this love takes a differ- 
ent form than it does in American 
culture. Men are above carrying their 


“ Parsons, op. cit., pp. 62-63. 

“Thompson, The People of Mexico, op. 
cit., pp. 227-28. 

“ Renascent Mexico, op. cit., p. 157. 

© From: El Mexico de Porfirio Diaz, cited 
in a The People of Mexico, op. cit., 
Pp. 


™ Chase, o”. cit., p. 190. 
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children, the women doing this; nor 
do men hold them," although regional 
exceptions occur.®*®? Formal punish- 
ment of children is rare,®* yet chil- 
dren are taught to be respectful 
toward their elders and to serve 
them. Children are treated with a 
simple kindness, which results in 
quiet “well-behaved” conduct. At 
Mitla, Mrs. Parsons never saw an 
obstreperous child, despite the fact 
that a young child comes and goes, 
eats and sleeps, in much the fashion 
that his desires dictate.®® 

As children grow older, they are 
required to work, and supervision, 
particularly of the daughters, be- 
comes more strict. As has been noted, 
this is a function not only of the par- 
ents but also of the older brothers.” 
Strong disapproval obtains for close 
contact between the sexes before 
marriage, so that no possibility for 
premarital sex relations on the part 
of girls can occur, and if such do 
occur, marriage or disownment ordi- 
narily follow.®® This separation of 
sexes in youth is correlated with 
such courtship practices as “playing 
the bear,” where wooing occurs over 
long periods of time without actual 


®@H. V. O’Brien, Notes for a Book About 
— (Chicago: Willett, Clark, 1937), p. 


Parsons, op. cit., p. 192. 
Chase, op. cit., p. 192. 
E. Fergusson, Fiesta in Mexico (New 
York, Knopf and Company, 1934), p. 106. 
* Redfield, Chan Kom, op. cit., p. 190. 
* O’Brien, op. cit., p. 62. 
*® Parsons, op. cit. . 87. 
ees Ingersoll, he and Under Mexico 
(New York: Century, 1924), p. 126. 
® Millan, op. cit., p. 155. 
Beals, op. cit., p. 112. 
Parsons, op. cit., p. 74. 
Miller, op. cit., pp. 145-6. 
For an exception, Beals, op. cit., p. 14. 
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contact between the lovers ;>® and to 
various types of investigation of pros- 
pective spouses, property settlements 
and arranged marriages, which are 
often undertaken by the casamentero, 
or go-between and marriage negotia- 
tor.©° The role of parents in the selec- 
tion of a mate is thus an important 
one. A boy or girl in Indian Mexico 
tends to be ready for marriage soon 
after reaching puberty. 

At the age of twelve, a town-bred 
boy becomes an apprentice. At first he 
simply watches what the workers are 
doing. What small wages he receives 
he gives to his parents. As the boy 
becomes more experienced, he re- 
ceives more money. As this occurs, he 
is gradually given more freedom by 
his parents. By the time he is eigh- 
teen or nineteen, he has a trade and 
is in a position to marry® and to 
establish his own family. The family 
is not limited to parents and children. 

The kin group is further extended 
by the recognition of fictional kin- 
ship, and the most crystallized form 
of this fact is that of the compadre or 
god-parent. The compadre comes into 
formal existence at the time of bap- 
tism, but he also has a defined role in 


” Beals, op. cit., pp. 14, 162. 

F. G. Carpenter, Mexico (Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Page and Company, 
1926), pp. 77, 81. 

Miller, op. cit., p. 164. 

For an exception, Millan, op. cit., p. 154. 

” Redfield, Chan Kom, op. cit., pp. 192-3. 

Redfield, Tepoztlan, op. cit., p. 140. 

Parsons, op. cit., p. 96. 

" Redfield, Chan Kom, op. cit., pp. 192, 95. 

Redfield, Tepoztlan, op. cit., pp. 139, 113. 

Carpenter, op. cit., p. 237. 

“Frank Arce, a Detroit Mexican, 1939. 
At Mitla income is a family concern, a boy’s 
father tending to receive his earnings. 

Parsons, op. cit., p. 67. 
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connection with first communion, 
weddings and burials. Compadres 
have duties and obligations almost as 
extensive as those of blood relatives. 
In some cases, kin ties are so strong 
as to forbid marriage into the fam- 
ilies of compadres of baptism or of 
marriage.® Not only are compadres 
expected to cooperate in the already 
noted connections, but they are ex- 
pected to care for a child in the event 
of his parents’ death. The compadres 
hence function both to control be- 
havior and to mediate the obligations 
of control and responsibility between 
the child and his natural parents.™ 

Apart from disintegration conse- 
quent to death, families once formed 
are maintained indefinitely. In urban 
Mexico, while women now have the 
privilege of suing for divorce, such 
separation is generally disapproved 
of, not taken advantage of, and not 
easily obtained, even by the men. 

Acts which in the United States 
are grounds for divorce, may have 
quite different meanings in Mexico. 
In Indian Mexico, adultery by a 
woman may result in her being 
beaten; or by a man, in his wife’s 
deserting him, but it is not grounds 
for a divorce. Regional variations are 
evident, however, and no one pattern 
holds for all areas.® 


*® Parsons, op. cit., p. 94. 

* Tbid., pp. 68-9. ; 

Redfield, Tepoztlan, op. cit., p. 110. 
Redfield, Chan Kom, op. cit., p. 99. 

*® Ramirez, op. cit., p. 157. 

Carpenter, op. cit., p. 85. 

Millan, op. cit., pp. 161-2. 

* Parsons, op. cit., p. 486. 

Redfield, Chan Kom, op. cit., pp. 62, 97-98. 






























Rural Survivals In American Urban Life* 
By Adolph S. Tomarst 


ABSTRACT 


American society has changed rapidly from a rural to an urban civilization. 
In such change older folkways and mores persist as survivals along with the 
new ones. The rural survivals in American life are not isolated but permeate 
the daily behavior of urbanized living, including our habits of food, housing, 
dress, manners and our basic values of human personality. Analysis of many 
of our living arrangements, popular proverbs, and our ideals of manly char- 
acter as revealed in the behavior expected of men in high office shows that the 
underlying values expressed conform more to the conditions of rural than 
urban life. A broad area of research is indicated for the study of rural 
survivals, leading to the conclusion that our urbanism is still a thin veneer over 
a deep-rooted ruralism. The American way of life is in many of its most basic 
manifestations still the rural American way. 


RESUMEN 


La sociedad americana ha cambiado radpidamente de una civilizacién rural 
a una urbana. En este cambio las antiguas costumbres y normas de conducta 
(mores) persisten junto con las nuevas. Las supervivencias rurales en la vida 
americana no estan aisladas, sino que penetran la conducta diaria de la vida 
urbana, incluyendo nuestros habitos de alimentacién, vivienda, vestido, modales 
y nuestros valores basicos de la personalidad humana. Al analizar muchos de 
nuestras formas de vida, nuestros proverbios, y nuestros ideales de caracter 
varonil, segin se revelan en la conducta que esperamos de hombres que ocupan 
pang importantes, encontramos que los valores expresados se ajustan mas 
ien a las condiciones de la vida rural que a las de la vida urbana. Existe un 
gran campo para la investigacién en el estudio de las supervivencias rurales, 
conduciendo a la conclusién de que nuestro urbanismo es sélo una capa super- 
ficial sobre nuestro profundo ruralismo. La manera de vida americana aun es, 
en muchas de sus manifestaciones mas basicas, la manera de vida rural 
americana. 





It has become a sociological truism 
to point out that the salient fact about 
our society has been its rapid change 
from a predominantly rural to a pre- 
dominantly urban society. Our Amer- 
ican statistics show a shift from ap- 
proximately 12.5% of the population 
living in communities of 2,500 and 
over in 1850 to 56.5% in 1940. Sim- 
ilarly, during the same period the 
proportion of people living in cities of 
100,000 or over increased from 5.1% 
to 28.8%. The significance of the 


* Read before the annual meeting of the 
Eastern Sociological Society at Asbury 
Park, N. J., April 25, 1942. 

+ —— of Sociology, College of the 
City o 


New York. 


change extends beyond the statistics 
when we consider the spread of urban 
influences to the rural portions of an 
urbanized society, so that we can 
speak of our society as predominantly 
urban. 

Implicit in any process of cultural 
change is the retention of past cul- 
tural elements side by side with pres- 
ent culture. Since folkways and mores 
are essentially ways of adaptation to 
a given environment, it is axiomatic 
that there are rural folkways and 
mores and urban folkways and mores, 
each responsive to the conditions of a 
rural or urban environment. 

It is here assumed that the rural- 
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urban distinction is a scientifically 
valid one. Certainly there is a vast 
body of sociological analysis to attest 
to the reality of the rural as a type of 
society set off from the urban type, 
whether this be expressed in terms of 
primary group versus secondary 
group organization (Cooley, Brunner 
and Kolb), sentimental versus ra- 
tional attitudes (Shaler and others), 
isolated-sacred versus accessible-sec- 
ular structures (Wiese-Becker), com- 
munal versus associational groupings 
(MacIver), or in terms of a host of 
other sociological distinctions. 

We may then define as rural or 
urban, practices and beliefs which 
tend to imply folkways and mores of 
the rural type or the urban type in 
some marked degree. Any society 
which has shifted so rapidly from 
rural to urban, as our American so- 
ciety has, must then be regarded as 
compounded of a mixture of rural 
and urban practices. 

The retention of older practices and 
beliefs in a changing society is usually 
studied under the rubric of “sur- 
vivals,”” and we should certainly ex- 
pect to find rural survivals in our 
urban society. Survivals have been 
variously defined, but the central core 
of the concept seems clear. A survival 
may be roughly defined as any prac- 
tice or belief which was fairly well 
adapted to formerly existing con- 
ditions but is retained under changed 
conditions to which it is no longer 
well adapted, and where other and 
more efficient adaptations are pos- 
sible. 

Survivals are not isolated practices 
and beliefs; they cover large areas of 


social life. In any changing society, at 
any given time, a very large part of 
the culture, possibly the largest part, 
is made up of survivals. This fact is 
inherent in the nature of social 
change. 
It seems almost over obvious, when 
a society such as ours has changed so 
swiftly from a rural to an urban one, 
that a very large part of our culture 
must be considered as composed of 
rural survivals.! The full implications 
of this have yet to be adequately 
drawn and elaborated in concrete re- 
search. Rural survivals have been 
taken into account only here and there 
when they are found involved in spe- 
cific institutional problems or “cul- 
tural lags,” as in the problems con- 
nected with the emancipation of 
women. Actually they are imbedded 
in the very texture of daily life, and, 
indeed, in daily urban life. 
~ We may regard as a rural survival 
any practice or belief, even though 
existing in great cities, which ex- 
emplifies rural rather than urban 
folkways and mores, i.e., folkways 
and mores which are better adapted 
to the conditions of rural life than of 
urban living. The number of such 
survivals found even in the most 
urbanized portions of our urban so- 
ciety is surprisingly large, and this 
fact has not received the attention it 
deserves in the analysis of our cul- 
ture. Rural sociologists have been 
concerned largely with the urbaniza- 
tion of the countryside. Urban soci- 





1 When the change is in the other direc- 
tion, as in the early Dark Ages of Western 
Europe, the survivals would naturally be 
urban in character. 
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ologists have stressed the develop- 
ment of new urban mores rather than 
the rural mores which persist side by 
side with them. What has not been 
stressed, and needs to be, is research 
in the analysis of rural survivals as 
we find them here and now, existing 
as an important element of our urban 
world, in its great cities as well as in 
its countryside. The study of this 
important body of survivals ranging 
through our social fabric is essential 
to any realistic understanding of the 
ethos of our culture. 

The remainder of this paper will 
attempt to indicate some of the var- 
ious fields that seem to offer promise 
for research of this type, and will 
undertake a very brief preliminary 
analysis of some selected samples 
drawn from these fields. If we are 
looking for examples of rural sur- 
vivals in daily urban behavior, our 
ways of eating, dressing, living and 
talking, certainly offer a host of illus- 
trations. We may select a few prac- 
tices and beliefs which are suggestive 
when analyzed from this point of 
view. 

Rural survivals in housing and liv- 
ing arrangements are widespread and 
involve some deep-seated attitudes in 
American life. That living in a single 
family house is better than living in 
a multi-family dwelling seems to be a 
common belief in the United States. 
Its rural background in the farm- 
house homestead is obvious. There is 
a close connection here with the re- 
lated mores of home ownership, and 
here also the rural antecedents are 
clear. The self-respecting farmer of 
the past was the owner-farmer; liv- 
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ing in someone else’s house carried 
the lower status of tenancy, or, lower 
still, dependency. 

These mores display remarkable 
tenacity, even where congestion and 
high land values impose the multiple 
dwelling. Living in an apartment still 
carries the connotation of “living in 
someone else’s house.” The private 
house is the preferred way of living, 
and when owned, the ideal way. 
Young urban couples begin to save up 
for the “home of their own” which 
real estate interests advertise to 
them. Now, there are probably a 
number of sound reasons for wishing 
to purchase a “private” dwelling— 
desire for more space, privacy, quiet, 
air, economy, primary relationships, 
etc. Some of these reasons have been 
overrated, as many a home owner has 
found out. But however this may be, 
the strength of the rural mores of the 
family home and home ownership are 
undoubtedly powerful factors in the 
situation. 

Sometimes they are the only ap- 
parent reason. This comes out most 
clearly when families move out of 
apartments to private homes in cer- 
tain types of so-called suburban “de- 
velopments”—really suburban slums, 
as Mumford has termed them—where 
the houses are as crowded together as 
apartments, the neighborhood just as 
congested, and the room space fre- 
quently smaller than in comparably 
priced apartments. The satisfaction 
must lie in the achievement of con- 
formity to the mores of right living. 
This is the right way, the American 
way—actually a survival of the rural 
American way—to live in one’s own 
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home, with one’s own taxes to pay, 
one’s own mortgage to lift, etc. 

The city apartment itself, in its 
functioning and even in its physical 
structure, contains a large number of 
rural survivals. We may cite one, not 
of itself very important, but signifi- 
cant. Although we are beginning to 
get away from it, it is still the stan- 
dard practice that a living room is 
not complete unless it contains a fire- 
place. For our rural ancestors, lack- 
ing central heating, the fireplace was 
the spot about which the family gath- 
ered to keep warm, and quite nat- 
urally all sorts of sentiments came to 
be attached to the family hearth. Our 
modern urban world has developed 
central heating, yet the ubiquitous 
fireplace remains. Not in its original 
utilitarian form, of course, but with 
slight modification. With heat pro- 
vided from other sources, an orna- 
mental imitation fireplace has become 
the usual practice. In old-fashioned 
apartments these were. built in; in 
modern apartments they are addit- 
ional equipment, usually installed by 
the tenant as part of the furnishings. 

It may be argued that this imita- 
tion fireplace is purely decorative. 
This is entirely true. The question we 
must ask is: why should a decorative 
room furnishing take the form of a 
fireplace, especially in a period which 
boasts of a functional esthetic? The 
only answer is the persistence of a 
rural survival, and the human inertia 
that makes it easier to adapt old 
forms to new functions, however in- 
differently, than to devise new forms 
to fit new functions. Indeed, survivals 
of this type often reach the heights 


of absurdity. Who has not seen the 
misplaced ingenuity of imitation fire- 
places, replete with imitation logs, 
red electric lights and a revolving 
mechanism to make them flicker, so 
that a highly imaginative person 
could conceivably achieve a nostalgic 
identification with his rural forbears. 

Rural survivals are interfused 
throughout the whole range of our 
daily practices and beliefs. The ways 
in which they pervade our ways of 
living and thinking can be studied in 
every field of social life. One of the 
most promising fields for the analysis 
of rural survivals in our society is 
found in the study of popular 
proverbs. We learn these proverbs in 
our youth, repeat them sententiously, 
and pass them on to our children. 
They represent our folk wisdom, and 
express some of our most widely ac- 
cepted folkways and mores. When 
analyzed from this point of view, 
most of our popular proverbs betray 
their rural origin by their linguistic 
form. With respect to their meaning, 
many of them are equally applicable 
to rural and urban life, but a sur- 
prisingly large number seem to ex- 
emplify rural rather than urban 
folkways and mores. They are ex- 
pressive of rural wisdom. Analysis of 
some of the best known examples can 
throw this into relief. 

We have space here to consider 
only one proverb, a very homely one 
that almost everyone has been taught 
when young—“early to bed and early 
to rise makes a man healthy, wealthy 
and wise.” The meaning is quite lit- 
eral and indubitably quite true for 
the farmer who must rise with the 
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dawn and necessarily retire early. A 
farmer who began his work at a late 
hour would hardly be conceivable. 
Urban conditions may be very differ- 
ent; it may be desirable for some to 
keep quite different hours, yet all in- 
dications point to the persistence of a 
widespread belief in the virtue of 
early rising. 

Let anyone who does not think that 
this belief is still retained in a literal 
sense observe the large number of 
people who maintain that there are 
peculiar restorative values in the 
hours of sleep before dawn. If in 
writing a popular novel or scenario 
it is desired to portray a character as 
upright and honest, it will be neces- 
sary to depict him as an early riser. 
A character introduced still in bed at 
10 o’clock in the morning is clearly a 
villain, a profligate or at least an 
idler. Persons in positions of public 
trust must be early risers, or at least 
have their constituents believe this. 
The public official who is at his desk 
bright and early at 8 in the morning 
is obviously a conscientious and trust- 
worthy public servant. 

When we consider how the man in 
high office must conform to accepted 
behavior patterns, many of which are 
rural survivals, this brings us to 
another field, perhaps the most sig- 
nificant for the study of rural sur- 
vivals. This is the study of our ideal 
personality stereotypes, of the ideal 
behavior and characteristics deemed 
proper for a man. It is difficult to 
study in the abstract the characteris- 
tics that define the good and proper 
type of man in any society. It is best 
to consider some specific role which 
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is presumed to embody the ideal. Thus 
the study of the behavior and char- 
acteristics expected of the man in 
high office lends itself well to such 
analysis. We can profitably take for 
this purpose the highest office of the 
land, the presidency. The president, 
the man who fills this office, must be 
believed to conform to the nation’s 
ideal of what a man should be, and to 
a high degree, otherwise he could not 
be elected. By bringing the ideal to a 
focus in the type expected to fill this 
high office, we may be in a better 
position to see how much of this ideal- 
type represents a rural type, and how 
many of its characteristics are rural 
survivals. 

From this point of view we then 
ask: what must a man be and do in 
order to be elected president and to 
play the role well in the public eye? 
Naturally, we are not concerned with 
the legal and political aspects of this 
question. Nor do we mean such ob- 
vious unwritten social qualifications 
as those which demand that the presi- 
dent shall be male, white, Christian 
and Protestant. We are concerned 
with other specific social qualifica- 
tions for the role, many of which may 
seem absurdly simple to note and 
even ludicrous, but are extremely re- 
vealing for our purposes. They are 
large in number and we can take 
notice here of only a few significant 
ones. 

To begin with we may ask: where 
must a president be born? We find 
that he is expected to be born on a 
farm, or failing that, a small town 
will do if necessary. This is under- 
standable when we remember that 
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until quite recently the average 
American was either himself a farm- 
er, or lived in a city but was born on 
a farm. Most city people were trans- 
planted country folk, at the most only 
one generation removed from the 
soil. A city man, city-bred for many 
generations was the rare exception. 
A “real honest-to-goodness man” was 
born and raised on a farm or in a 
small town, and this stereotype has 
remained, a rural survival stereotype 
to which a president, as the embodi- 
ment of a “real” American, must 
conform. 

It is interesting to observe that 
even in the modern period of maxi- 
mum urbanization all our recent 
presidents have managed to get them- 
selves born on a farm or identified 
with rural life. Coolidge was a dirt- 
farmer, Hoover “the farm boy who 
made good,” and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt is the country squire of Hyde 
Park who smilingly gives as his oc- 
cupation—farmer. 

The importance of such a quali- 
fication comes out clearly when we 
study the behavior of candidates for 
the presidency, or for the nomina- 
tion. Much of this behavior would be 
incomprehensible unless understood 
in terms of the survival of rural 
mores. The last election of 1940 is 
instructive on this point. We may 
recall that a leading contender for 
the Republican nomination—Thomas 
E. Dewey of New York—made an 
ostentatious trip to the small town of 
Owesso, Michigan, ostensibly to visit 
his folks. The purpose of this was 
clearly to remove the stigma of the 
great city, to show that Mr. Dewey, 
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although District Attorney of New 
York City, was really a small town 
boy. When the nomination was won 
by Wendell Willkie of New York, 
almost the first action of the candi- 
date was to repair to the small town 
of Elwood, Indiana. There the utili- 
ties magnate, now a homely small 
town citizen, initiated his campaign 
from his own front porch in the 
simple tradition of the past. His op- 
ponent, the president, was unfortun- 
ately detained much of the time in 
the White House on urgent matters, 
but at appropriate intervals he, too, 
conducted his campaign from the 
porch at Hyde Park, amid the simple 
surroundings of country life. 

The amusements and relaxations of 
a president must be simple and 
“wholesome.” He may, it is true, at- 
tend the theatre now and then, but 
his preferences and tastes should be 
for outdoor pastimes and for sports 
close to nature. These are the recrea- 
tions of a “real” man, i.e., a rural 
man. Thus it has become a part of the 
presidential ritual that the president 
must go fishing, presumably whether 
he enjoys it or not. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that emphasis upon rural values car- 
ries with it corresponding scorn for 
many urban values. The presidential 
qualifications we are here listing may 
not be found in such works as Laski’s 
study of the American Presidency. It 
is precisely such elements as these 
that make so much of American po- 
litical behavior unintelligible to the 
foreign observer. The political scien- 
tist may regard these details too 
trivial for serious consideration. But 
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they cannot be regarded as trivial by 
the sociologist. They are the very 
stuff of social life, symbols of deep- 
seated values. And if the political 
scientist is sociologically minded, he 
will realize that the outcome of an 
election turns as much upon details 
such as these as upon the concrete 
political issues of a campaign. 

Practical politicians are practition- 
ers of applied sociology who have 
learned the importance of manipu- 
lating the symbols of social values 
down to the smallest detail. They do 
not need to be told of the importance 
of rural survivals; they know them 
intuitively and use them expertly. 

One further illustration may suf- 
fice. There is the matter of the presi- 
dent’s clothes. As first official of the 
land the president must be well 
dressed; he must even observe sar- 
torial protocol in his various activi- 
ties. But he must somehow convey 
the impression that he does not like 
to be dressed-up. A “real” man, i.e., a 
rural man, does not feel comfortable 
in elegant clothes; he is no dandy, but 
“just folks.” 

Sociologists have long recognized 
that our ideal of the good old fash- 
ioned woman—the womanly woman 
—is a rural type to which the mod- 
ern woman, emancipated by urban- 
ism, can no longer adequately con- 
form. Yet, curiously, sociologists 
have been much less aware of the 
extent to which our American ideal 
of the manly man has remained a 
rural concept. The president is ex- 
pected to embody to a high degree the 
stereotype of the manly man. If the 
necessities of his office dictate sartor- 
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ial elegance he must make it plain 
that he would much prefer to go about 
in baggy trousers and a comfortable 
old sweater if he only could. Ob- 
viously, most of the time he cannot 
be a “real” man, a regular fellow, in 
this matter of clothes, except in one 
respect, his hat. He can cling to an 
old well-worn hat on many occasions. 
This is all the more important be- 
cause on certain formal occasions he 
must wear a particularly hateful 
symbol of urban aristocracy—the top 
hat—an object of long standing op- 
probrium and ridicule for all right- 
thinking Americans. On other oc- 
casions he can redeem his manhood 
by wearing an old and somewhat 
shabby head covering. Thus the presi- 
dent’s hat becomes the sartorial sym- 
bol of the traditional rural virtues. 
The definitive sociological monograph 
on the hat as a social symbol has yet 
to be written; it would provide an 
important addition to our analysis of 
the mechanisms of social control. 
The importance of such a signifi- 
cant detail as the symbolic value of 
the president’s hat is again empha- 
sized at election time. It is a detail 
which Franklin D. Roosevelt has mas- 
tered completely. In his three election 
campaigns an observer with an eye 
for such matters could discover the 
appearance each time of an almost 
incredibly battered and decrepit ob- 
ject which can only be described as a 
candidate’s campaign hat. It was 
prominent at every public appear- 
ance during the campaign of 1940. Its 
vote-getting power defies estimate by 
our present techniques of measure- 
ment, but it must have been great 
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indeed. It will be observed that Mr. 
Willkie’s managers astutely conceded 
that their candidate could never rival 
the Rooseveltian campaign hat, and 
devised a brilliant counterstroke. The 
Republican candidate campaigned en- 
tirely hatless and with unruly 
rumpled hair. Here was a manly man 
indeed. Although the president won 
the campaign, Mr. Willkie won a se- 
cure place in the hearts of Amer- 
icans. Since the election it may be 
noted that the president’s old hats 
are not quite so decrepit, Mr. Willkie 
permits himself to be photographed 
with a hat and seems to find no dif- 
ficulty whatever in keeping his hair 
neatly groomed. 

Again it should be remembered 
that stress upon rural characteristics 
and values always implies its obverse 
—the deprecation of urban traits and 
values. This comes into perfect focus 
if we take the figure of the president 
once more, this time as seen by his 
detractors. We can study the sig- 
nificance of rural survivals by noting 
how urban characteristics are 
marked for derision. Here we may 
point to an excellent field for such 
analysis—the political cartoon. In the 
cartoon caricature certain features 
are deliberately selected for their 
symbolic social value, thus providing 
already highly selected samples for 
sociological analysis. This field has 
been curiously neglected by social 
investigation. 

The caricature of the president has 
become the chief feature of the polit- 
ical cartoon in anti-New Deal news- 
papers. What are the characteristics 
singled out in the anti-Roosevelt car- 
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toon? Of course there are many, but 
we may confine ourselves to one de- 
tail which significantly indicates anti- 
urban bias in terms of the ideal con- 
cept of the real man. 

This detail is the way in which the 
cartoon will depict the president as a 
smoker. In spite of certain religious 
groups, tobacco smoking has gener- 
ally been recognized in the rural tra- 
dition as a manly attribute. But a real 
man smokes a pipe. The cigar is also 
manly. What the caricature empha- 
sizes, in seeking to portray the presi- 
dent as a mawkish figure, is the form 
of smoking which bears the stamp of 
the effete urbanite—the dainty cig- 
arette. But this is not all. There is 
something more damning—the cig- 
arette holder—effeminate symbol of 
the urban intellegentsia and literati. 
No Roosevelt caricature fails to in- 
clude the cigarette holder prom- 
inently displayed, and the more viol- 
ently anti-New Deal the policy of the 
paper, the longer the holder becomes. 
Newspaper opposition to Roosevelt 
will undoubtedly become a subject for 
considerable study. Investigators will 
compare editorial policies. It may be 
suggested that if they will turn to the 
cartoons in which the president is 
lampooned, they will find in the 
length of that cigarette holder about 
as accurate an index of editorial op- 
position as any statistical technique 
could devise. 

We have indicated in these samples 
how rural survivals reveal them- 
selves in every aspect of our life. 
They pervade our ideals, our daily 
practices and beliefs, expressing 
themselves in countless details of 
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dress, deportment and _ opinion, 
which, when analyzed, reveal deep- 
seated attitudes and values govern- 
ing our behavior and our basic con- 
ceptions of human personality. A very 
broad area of research is indicated 
for the study of rural survivals. 

As research in modern rural sur- 
vivals is developed, it is altogether 
likely that we will come to feel more 
and more that our modern urbanism, 
for all the transformation it has 
wrought, is nevertheless still a thin 
veneer over a deep-rooted ruralism. 
Ogburn’s “cave-man in the modern 
city” may be an exaggeration, but 
“the rural man in an urban civiliza- 
tion” may give us important clues for 
understanding our behavior. We must 
grasp the extent of the rural element 
in our civilization if we are to under- 
stand the ethos of that civilization. 

Finally, we can see also how this 
applies to our present concern with 
national morale in wartime. To deal 
with the problem of national morale, 
to control and direct that morale, we 
must comprehend more fully the 
ethos of our society, we must under- 
stand its contradictory as well as its 
unifying aspects, and we must be able 
to distinguish and assess its super- 
ficial elements from the elements 
which are deep-rooted in tradition. 
We must recognize that the Amer- 
ican way of life, which we are defend- 


ing, is in many of its most basic 
human manifestations still the rural 
American way. 

The wide variety of things, from 
fan dancers to social workers, educa- 
tional activities and race-relations 
research, which are denounced by 
congressmen as “frills and fads” have 
one thing in common—they are all 
urban products. Again and again we 
have seen rural prejudices and biases 
serve as stumbling-blocks for pro- 
gressive measures, impeding the de- 
velopment of new collective social 
machinery and social reforms im- 
portant in peace time and even more 
important in wartime. Here our rural 
survivals are a source of backward- 
ness in facing the problem of war and 
war morale in an urban civilization. 

But we should recognize another 
side to this picture. Some of our com- 
plex urban and intellectualized values 
must recede into the background in 
wartime and may even become 
sources of weakness in morale, while 
many of the simpler rural elements, 
especially the rugged values of our 
frontier heritage, will come to the 
fore and become sources of strength. 
Thus we may confront a crowning 
paradox of our urban world. It may 
well be that in the severe ordeal be- 
fore us, it will be the rural element 
surviving in our culture that will play 
a major role in seeing us through the 
crisis. 
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Some Evidence On the Future Pattern Of Rural 
Settlement* 


By Walter R. Goldschmidt} 


ABSTRACT 


The pattern of farm settlement in four irrigated and one nonirrigated areas 
were studied by means of aerial photographs. The public road was found to be 
as vital as any other factor in farmstead location. The farmer usually places 
his house within 20 rods of his nearest neighbor but avoids clusters of more 
than two or three houses. Road-corner communities were not found. The shape 
of holdings, determined largely by surveying practices, going back to the 
Surveying Laws of 1785, was found to have no advantage in itself. Square 
holdings Reve no particular value, but do seriously limit social cohesion, social 
participation, and economies in community living. An oblong rectangular farm 
layout is considered much better than the square layout pattern. These facts 
have made a significant contribution in the planning of the Columbia basin in 
the State of Washington, and should be kept in = | by persons helping to lay 
out farms in newly irrigated areas. 


RESUMEN 


La conformacién de las comunidades agricolas en cuatro areas de riego y en 
una sin riego fué estudiada por medio de fotografias aéreas. El camino p%blico 
demostré ser un factor tan vital como cualquier otro en la localizacién de las 
fincas. agricultor generalmente construye su casa a una distancia de menos 
de 100 metros de la de su vecino mas cercano pero evita grupos de mas de dos o 
tres casas. No se encontraron comunidades en las encrucijadas de los caminos. 
La forma de las propiedades, determinada principalmente por los métodos de 
deslinde que tuvieron su origen en las Leyes de Deslinde de 1785, no presenta 
ninguna ventaja de por si. Las propiedades cuadradas no tienen ninggn valor 
especial, pero limitan seriamente la cohesién y la participacién social, asi como 
las economias de la vida de la comunidad. Una propiedad de forma oblonga 
rectangular se considera mucho mas favorable que una cuadrada. Estos hechos 
contribuyeron notablemente al proyecto de la cuenca del Rio Columbia en el 
Estado de Washington y deben tenerse presentes al trazar propiedades rurales 


en nuevas 4reas de riego. 


Introduction 


The nature of the settlement of 
farmers on the land has in most areas 
of the United States been determined 
by the passage of the surveying laws 
in 1785. Prior to that time the village 
pattern of settlement was dominant 
in the agricultural regions of the 
United States — either the village 
based upon the English villages with 





*I am indebted to Miss Sara Miles for 
the tracings and original tabulations of the 
data included in this study. 

+ Associate Social Science Analyst, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics. Berkeley, 
California. May 1943. 


their hoary history dating from 
Tacitus, the Spanish hacienda, or the 
French line village dating from the 
Carolingians. But the surveying laws 
establishing square townships di- 
vided into square miles (sections) 
and redivided into 160- and 40-acre 
square tracts has been the basis for 
the establishment of the Western 
American farm landscape. Any other 
form is rightly regarded as an his- 
toric remnant or a cultural enclave. 
Around that dominant pattern has 
grown our network of roads, our iso- 
lated farmsteads, and the myriad of 
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diseconomies that have _ resulted 
therefrom. It is a beautiful example 
of irrational effects of a highly ra- 
tional act, and the blind perpetuation 
of all its ramifications amply demon- 
strates cultural inertia. Taxpayers 
must certainly have remonstrated 
against the needless roads that square 
farms require and sociologists have 
often disparaged the system as aso- 
cial, yet farm-management specialists 
have rationalized its values and tra- 
ditionalists see in it the uwrsprung of 
American individualism. 

The vilification of sociologists 
against the scattering of homes and 
of economists against the waste in 
roads and other diseconomies has 
been based upon comparisons with 
other systems or ideal situations. Lit- 
tle effort has been made to ascertain 
farmers’ attitudes on the matter. In 
the following analysis are presented 
evidence of such attitudes. These atti- 
tudes are determined not by an elab- 
orate questionnaire, but by a simple 
examination of the placing of farm- 
steads. 

The specific questions which this 
study is designed to answer are: (1) 
Is the farmer willing or anxious to 
have his farmstead near the road? 
(2) What is the relative attraction of 
specific site advantage and the ad- 
vantage of building on roads? (3) 
Are the farmers desirous of bringing 
their farmsteads together in small 
subneighborhoods of from 6 to 12 
farms? If so, do they characteris- 
tically place such clusters at road 
corners? (4) How close to one an- 
other do farmers like to place their 
homes? (5) What is the farmer’s 
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attitude toward the shape of his 
landholding? 

Aerial photographs of five areas in 
as many counties of the three North- 
western States were examined. Four 
of these were irrigated tracts, the 
fifth was an old settled humid area. 
By careful examination with a strong 
magnifying glass, tracings of the 
roads, the homesteads, and the farm 
boundaries were made with a high 
degree of accuracy.' Irrigated areas 
in the Pacific Northwest were se- 
lected for purposes of greater com- 
parability to that project. A descrip- 
tion of each area follows. See Fig- 
ure I, 

1. The Canyon County, Idaho, area 
lies west and south of Caldwell. It is 
comprised of irrigated land and is 
part of the Boise Reclamation Pro- 
ject. The sample of about 34 sections 
of land is near the Deer Flat Reser- 
voir which is part of the irrigation 
system of the Boise Project. The 
topography is rather gently sloping, 
probably more steeply so near the 
reservoir than at a distance from it. 
The area is irrigated entirely from 
canals by surface irrigation. It is a 
general farming area with fairly high 
emphasis on dairying. It was settled 
between 1908 and 1912. The land was 
all homesteaded. 

2. The Benton County, Washington, 
area lies in the lower Yakima Valley 





*This method was suggested by Marion 
Clawson, Department of Agriculture repre- 
sentative on the Columbia Basin Joint In- 
vestigations, as a means of securing neces- 
sary data for the determination of settle- 
ment patterns in the Columbia Basin, and 
the maps were obtained by him from the 
Western Regional Photographic Labora- 


tory. 
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section area selected may fall partly 
in Yakima County. The river is on 
the south side of the valley against 
the hills. The valley is not very wide 
at this point; its floor is nearly level. 
General farming, aided by gravity 
irrigation, predominates. The area 
was settled around 1910 but there 
may have been some older settlement 
prior to the development of the Fed- 
eral reclamation project. It was orig- 
inally divided into small farms, many 
of only 5 or 10 acres and originally 
was largely in fruit, particularly 
apples. This type of farming was not 
successful, due partly to frost hazard, 
partly to severe pest infestation, and 
partly to other unsatisfactory nat- 
ural conditions. The land was at one 


Combination of farms into larger 
units has proceeded for many years. 
There has been rather excessive 
turnover in farms in an attempt to 
build more satisfactory farm units. 

38. The Malheur County, Oregon, 
sample of 36 square miles lies south 
of Nyssa. The area along the river is 
a nearly flat valley bottom and was 
settled many years ago, much of it 
before 1900. Above this lies another 
area somewhat more steeply sloping, 
but still with gentle slopes. This was 
developed at a later period, between 
1910 and 1920. Still further up lies 
the Owyhee Reclamation Project, a 
Federal development which began in 
1933 or later. This land is sharply 
rolling with many short and rather 
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steep slopes, and is broken by a num- 
ber of small drainage channels. Set- 
tlement of this latter area was prob- 
ably not complete when the aerial 
photographs were taken, and this is 
an important consideration in the use 
of the data from this area. General 
farming is practiced, with more em- 
phasis on cash crops such as sugar 
beets on the older areas, and more 
interest in forage crops and livestock 
on the newer land. 

4. The Yamhill County, Oregon, 
sample was chosen to represent the 
general farming areas of the Wil- 
lamette Valley. The 36-square-mile 
area studied is east and somewhat 
south of McMinnville. The area cov- 
ered is in the valley and has a slightly 
rolling topography which was orig- 
inally covered with a dense forest 
growth. It is not irrigated. General 
farming, with considerable grain and 
livestock, is practiced. This Yamhill 
area was one of the earliest to be 
settled in the State, having been 
taken up around 1850. This is the 
only area where section lines were 
not adhered to in the establishment 
of roads and farm boundaries. 

5. The Twin Falls County, Idaho, 
area is west of Twin Falls and covers 
52 sections of land, including the little 
town of Filer. This area is underlain 
by a vast volcanic plateau of very 
gentle slope which has been cut into 
deep channels by the Snake River and 
other major streams and into minor 
channels by the very small tributaries 
that arose in this dry climate. The 
farming area is mostly of gentle 
slope with only a few minor drainage 
ways. This has also been an area of 
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general farming with considerable 
emphasis on such cash crops as beans 
and potatoes. The project is one of 
the largest and most successful ones 
developed under the Carey Act. The 
area was all homesteaded, primarily 
at the time irrigation water was pro- 
vided, that is, between 1900 and 1910. 

1. Relation Of Farmstead To Road 

It is clear that the farmer in irri- 
gated areas likes to have the farm- 
stead at the roadside. It will be seen 
from Table I that of the 1,625 farm- 
steads recorded 86 percent are placed 
within 10 rods of the road and only 
a handful are at the center or beyond. 
As a matter of fact, fully half of all 
farmsteads are at the corner of their 
holdings. Furthermore, the distribu- 
tion of holdings is virtually the same 
in the different areas, with a signifi- 
cant difference being shown by the 
Yamhill County sample only. There 
are two reasons for the Yamhill dif- 
ference. First, it was settled very 
early and many house sites were se- 
lected before there was a comprehen- 
sive network of roads. Second, there 
are certain natural site advantages, 
which are discussed below. 

It is clearly evident, therefore, that 
the farmers generally want their 
farmsteads at the roadside and that 
they consider the advantages far 
greater—at least on small to medium- 
size irrigated farms—than the ad- 
vantages of central location. 

Farmers in areas where holdings 
are large and towns are few and far 
between often place their dwellings so 
as to minimize the travel distance to 
town. No such relationship was ap- 
parent in the areas selected for study. 
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TABLE I. PLACEMENT OF FARMSTEAD ON LANDHOLDING 
PLACEMENT OF FARMSTEAD* 
Area Total On road | Off road 
(County and State) 20 At corner| Not at Near Center or 
of holding | corner Total road beyond Total 
Benton, No. 306 157 98 255 25 26 51 
Washington % 100.0 51.3 32.0 83.3 8.2 8.5 16.7 
Canyon, No. 486 277 153 430 31 25 56 
Idaho % 100.0 57.0 31.5 88.5 6.4 5.1 11.5 
Yamhill, No. 184 77 61 138 28 18 46 
Oregon % 100.0 41.8 33.2 75.0 15.2 9.8 25.0 
Malheur, No. 218 87 88 175 27 16 43 
Oregon % 100.0 39.9 40.4 80.3 12.4 7.3 19.7 
Twin Falls, No. 4381 231 171 402 19 10 29 
Idaho % 100.0 53.6 39.7 93.3 4.4 2.3 6.7 
Total No. 1,625 829 571 1,400 130 95 225 
% 100.0 51.1 35.1 86.2 8.0 5.8 13.8 


























* Certain arbitrary definitions had to be made: “On road” means not over 10 rods 
(1/10” on map) from road; the same distance applies to corners; “Center or beyond” 
means more than % distance from road to center of holdings; “Near road” means more 
than 10 rods but less than two-thirds of the distance to center. All measurements are 


to nearest edge of farmyard. 


Two reasons exist for this. First, the 
units are of such small size that loca- 
tion of farmstead is a relatively in- 
significant factor in travel. Second, 
the many towns in these irrigated 
areas compete for favor and make it 
still less important where the house 
lies. Even when individual farmers 
have preferences these would be dif- 
ficult to establish by the methods used 
in this study. 


2. Attraction of Site Advantage 


The Yamhill Area in the Willam- 
ette Valley previously mentioned is 
one of exceptional beauty, with wood- 
ed rolling hills and many streams. 
These features make certain locations 
on farms particularly attractive and 
advantageous, and this fact is partly 


responsible for the larger proportion 
of farms lying away from the road. 
In order to test the effect of such site 
advantage and to get some measure 
of the attraction such advantage has 
for the farmstead, a tabulation was 
made showing these facts. 

Table II shows that of the 184 
farms in the sample, 121 had some 
site which appeared to have a natural 
advantage, such as a wooded slope or 
a stream bank. Of the 54 which had 
no such advantage in evidence, 50 
farms were on the road, a proportion 
comparable to those found in other 
samples. 

If the behavior of those 121 who 
had sites at which they might place 
their farmstead are examined it is 
seen that 46 of them selected a loca- 
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TABLE II. Srre ADVANTAGE AS A FACTOR IN HOMESTEAD LOCATION: 
YAMHILL COUNTY SAMPLE 
Scenic site Scenic site Scenic site 
Relation to road used not used not available Total* 
Farmsteads on road 46 35 50 138 
Farmsteads not on road 35 5 4 46 
Total 81 40 54 184 

















* Includes 9 farmsteads (7 on road and 2 not on road) for which existence of scenic 


site could not be determined. 


tion that gave both scenic and trans- 
portation advantages and that only 5 
rejected both of these. Those who 
made a choice between the two were 
divided equally, with 35 in each cate- 
gory. This shows that the natural ad- 
vantages have an attraction to the 
farmer which tends to induce him to 
place his farmstead away from the 
road, but that this attractive force is 
no greater than the force of the road 
itself as a factor in farmstead loca- 
tion. 


3. Corner Communities 


The loneliness engendered by the 
isolated farm may be lessened by 
placing the homesteads in corners 
where they may be close together. 
There is a marked tendency toward 
placing farmsteads in the corner of 
the holding, which would make such 
hamlets possible. Yet the farm homes 
are not clustered together into small 
hamlets to any appreciable extent. 
Clustering of farm units on road cor- 
ners which has been considered typi- 
cal of much of America’s rural coun- 
tryside is virtually absent. Of the 1,- 
441 farms in the four irrigated 


sample areas, only 194 were at the 


road corners. Of these 194 farm- 
steads, 76 (40 percent) stood alone, 
and only 10 corners had as many as 
three farmsteads on them. There ap- 
pears to be more of a tendency to 
cluster along a road than at inter- 
sections, and Table III shows the de- 
gree of clustering which is found to 
have taken place in the four irrigated 
areas studied. Even so, the tendency 
toward bunching or clustering is not 
marked. Only 12 percent of the farm- 
steads were placed in clusters of three 
or more units lying within an inter- 
val of not over 10 rods from one an- 
other. This is all the more remark- 
able in view of the fact that there are 
many farms which have close neigh- 
bors, as is shown in the next section. 

These data show rather clearly that 
the little cross-road hamlet is not a 
characteristic feature of irrigated 
areas. 


4. Proximity of Farmsteads 


Though there is little tendency 
toward the development of small com- 
munities at road corners, neverthe- 
less the modern farmer in irrigated 
areas seems to seek close neighbors, 
rather than the opposite. Let us ex- 
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TABLE III. CLUSTERING OF FARMSTEADS 

pom Total NUMBER OF HOUSES CLUSTERED** — 

(County and State) sample | 2 houses | 3 houses | 4 houses |5+ houses! Total | sample 
Benton, Washington 306 70 12 8 11 101 33 
Canyon, Idaho 486 92 42 16 31 181 37 
Malheur, Oregon 218 44 6 4 0 54 25 
Twin Falls, Idaho 431 116 33 8 5 162 37 
Total 1,441 322 93 36 47 498 34 


























* Yamhill County, Oregon, area omitted because of irregular distribution. 
** A cluster of houses was defined as two or more units whose farmsteads were 
within 10 rods (1/10” on maps) of each other. All measurements are to nearest edge of 


farmsteads. 


amine the degree of proximity of the 

closest neighbors in 

studied as presented in Table IV. 
These two samples were selected 


two areas 


for this analysis because they repre- 
sent a wide divergence in farm size. 
In the Benton County area the farms 
average 28 acres, whereas in Twin 


TABLE IV. NUMBER OF FARMSTEADS WITH NEAREST NEIGHBOR AT SPECIFIED 
DISTANCE INTERVALS 





























Distance Interval* Benton County, Washington Twin Falls County, Idaho 
Measurement ‘ona Number | Percent | Cumulative} Number | Percent | Cumulative 
on map distance tots ot, percent fm of, percent 
Contiguous 46 15.0 15.0 79 19.8 19.8 
1/20” or less 5 rods 37 12.1 27.1 40 10.0 29.8 
1/20” - 1/10” 10 rods 33 10.8 37.9 42 10.5 40.3 
1/10” - 2/10” 20 rods 65 21.3 59.2 52 13.0 53.3 
2/10” - 3/10” 30 rods 60 19.6 78.8 51 12.8 66.1 
3/10” - 4/10” 40 rods 30 9.8 88.6 39 9.8 75.9 
4/10” - 6/10” 80 rods 22 7.2 95.8 31 7.8 83.7 
Over 6/10” 80 rods 13 4.2 100.0 65 16.3 100.0 
Total 306 100.0 100.0 399 100.0 100.0 











* All measurements to closest point on farmstead boundary; does not mean measure- 


ment to house. 


** Scale of miles was approximately 3” = 1 mile. 
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Falls they average 78 acres in size. 
In the Benton County area it was 
relatively difficult to get more than 
80 rods from the nearest neighbor, so 
it is not surprising that only 4 per- 
cent of the farms fall in that cate- 
gory; in the Twin Falls area 16 per- 
cent are at such a distance. Yet the 
majority of farmers have their closest 
neighbors within 20 rods. This ap- 
plies to both samples, so that size of 
farm is hardly a factor in establish- 
ing this close proximity. Further- 
more, the proportion of homes which 
are contiguous or which are within 
10 rods is greater in the Twin Falls 
sample than in the Benton sample, 
suggesting that a conscious effort at 
proximity was made where farm 
sizes are so great that lack of plan- 
ning for them would deprive a family 
of close neighbors. 

These figures from Table IV show 
that there is no optimum distance 
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between farmsteads for they vary 
evenly from contiguous to 80 rods, 
They also show that farmers make a 
definite effort to place their farm- 
steads sufficiently close to neighbors 
to allow for intimate social contact. 


5. Farm Shape 


The influence of tradition on the 
shape of holdings is clear from the 
data presented. Table V shows the 
relation of shape to size of holding 
and the clear influence of surveying 
practices on both shape and size. 

The italicized figures represent the 
size and shape which result from the 
normal splitting of sections into quar- 
ters and the subdivision of these 
quarter sections. It will be readily ap- 
parent that squareness is no virtue 
in itself, since but a third of the units 
are of that shape, whereas an even 
larger number are rectangular with 
a length twice or more times the 


TABLE V. SIZE AND SHAPE OF FARM UNITS: THREE SAMPLE AREAS 














FARM SHAPES 

Farm length is 
Size interval Farm length is more than Total 

Square twice farm twice farm Other 
width width 

Less than 20 acres 49 16 23 102 190 
20 acres 1 199 1 1 202 
21-39 acres 0 1 2 63 66 
40 acres 305 3 7 4 319 
41-79 acres 1 2 0 71 74 
80 acres 0 207 0 2 209 
81-159 acres 0 0 3 $1 84 
160 acres 59 0 0 3 62 
Over 160 acres 0 0 0 2 2 
Uncertain 0 0 0 69 69 
Total 416 428 36 348 1,227 




















Italicized figures, totaling 770 (63 percent) indicate units which are of a size and 
shape resulting from usual form of land subdivision. Study based un Benton County, 
Washington, and Canyon and Twin Falls Counties, Idaho. 
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width. Several units were encoun- 
tered with a length four times the 
width, showing that such a plan is 
clearly feasible and must have been 
considered advantageous to some 
farm operators. Many farms were 
not rectangular — some were L- 
shaped, some followed natural con- 
tours. Eliminated from the tabula- 
tion were all the units in Yamhill 
County, and if further proof of the 
influence of surveying practices is 
needed, that county can furnish it. 
For the settlement there preceded 
surveying, and none of these shapes 
and sizes are found, nor do the roads 
follow any definite pattern such as is 
the case in the other four counties 
studied. 


Implications of the Study 


These data have been presented be- 
cause they go far toward dispelling 
some of the myths about American 


_ farmers. They dispel the misconcep- 


tions of the would-be farm-manage- 
ment specialists who state that 
square farms are a major disider- 
atum because they reduce on farm 
travel and of the would-be philoso- 
phers repeatedly asserting that isola- 
tion is the bulwark of America’s 
farming tradition and therefore of 
America’s economic freedom. For it 
is clear that the American farmer 
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makes a real effort to achieve close 
association with his neighbor wher- 
ever his agricultural production 
methods are sufficiently intensive to 
permit of them. 

These evidences of farmer atti- 
tudes have clear implications for fu- 
ture social planning. The studies were 
instigated in order to gain insight 
into optimum settlement patterns for 
the Columbia Basin. From them and 
studies of relative economies it was 
concluded that the will of the farm 
people could more readily be met by 
abandoning the old surveyors’ habit 
of breaking the land sections into 
quarters and sixteenths, and substi- 
tuting in its stead a system of rec- 
tangular farms with houses on com- 
mon service roads. If such farms are 


‘half a mile in length and from 40-80 


rods in frontage, they will permit of 
many economies. Furthermore such a 
system of “line-villages” or “string 
towns” will fit into the established 
pattern of behavior of American 
farmers as shown by the present 
analysis of aerial photographs. Fi- 
nally, the social advantages for rural 
life would be greater, as T. Lynn 
Smith has repeatedly pointed out. For 
such a pattern would enable farmers 
and their wives and children to have 
fuller access to social life. 





Some Problems Of Status And Solidarity In A 
Rural Society* 


By John W. Bennett} 


ABSTRACT 


A small community in a riverbottoms region is analyzed in terms of its 
types of solidarity and social organization. It is found that the “community” 
lacks most of the characteristic forms: trading center, church, kinship rela- 
tions, communal gatherings, etc. It does, however, display a status system, an 
organized mutual-aid system, and attitudes indicative of solidarity. Problem: 
What type of socio-political organization does this represent, and what are the 
factors prohibiting further social complexity? Typologically, the community is 


intermediate between “folk” and “urban”—an identification which fixes the~ 


transitional character of the group and assists in identifying the dynamics of 
similar situations in rural society. Factors preventing further socialization are: 
High degree of spacial mobility, caused by floods and the exhausting farm 
tenancy system; and the tendency for people in the community to be derived 
from the ranks of the most disorganized personalities of the nearby regions, 
and thus to display little attachment to traditional forms of communal sol- 
idarity. With the persistence of the tenancy system, the “transitional” char- 
acter of the community will remain without change. 


RESUMEN 


Se analiza una pequefia comunidad en un valle fluvial en términos de los 
tipos de solidaridad y de organizacién social que manifiesta. Se halla que la 
llamada “comunidad” carece de la mayor parte de los rasgos caracteristicos: el 
mercado, la iglesia, los parentezcos, las reuniones comunales, etc. Muestra 
sin embargo, un sistema de estratificacién social (status system), un sistema 
organizado de beneficio mutuo, y las actitudes indicativas de la solidaridad. El 
problemaes: que clase de organizacion socio-politica representa esto, y cuales 
son los factores que proniben una mayor complexidad social? En el sentido tipo- 
légico, se halla intermedia entre el tipo “folk” (aldeano) y el tipo “urbano”— 
una identificacién que fija el cardcter transicién del grupo y nos ayuda a 
identificar la dindmica de situaciones parecidas en la sociedad rural. Los 
factores que impiden una socializacié6n mayor son: un alto grado de movilidad 
espacial, causado por las inundaciones y por el sistema empobreciente de 
inquilinato; y el hecho de que las gentes de la comunidad se derivan en gran 
parte de las clases mds desorganizadas de las regiones cercanas, gentes que asi 
demuestran poca adhesién a las formas tradicionales de solidaridad comunal. 
Con la persistencia del sistema del inquilinato, el caracter de transicién la 
comunidad permanecera sin cambio. 


Introduction 


The history of American rural 
society is frequently viewed in terms 


* This paper is a partial analysis of some 
of the data secured while the author was a 
member of the Culture and Foodways Pro- 
ject of southern Illinois (1941), a study of 
subsistence economy and social structure, 
sponsored by the Social Science Research 
Council and the University of Chicago. 

+ Dept. of Anthropology, University of 
Chicago. 


of change from a homogeneous, self- 
supporting type to a relatively heter- 
geneous, dependent variety. This 
change has been a consequence of the 
extension of urban values and socio- 
economic processes into the rural way 
of life. It has been found appropri- 
ate to consider this general type of 
change as analogous to types of accul- 
turation found in so-called primitive 
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societies when these have been af- 
fected by contact with Western 
civilization. 

This problem of progressive urban- 
ization can be approached in three 
generalized ways: (1) Historical 
studies of socio-economic change, 
having as their primary goal a de- 
piction of the process without regard 
to theoretical interpretation. (2) 
Close functional analyses of the con- 
temporary societies which represent 
the end-products of the change; in 
these studies the historical back- 
ground is assumed. (3) Systematic 
analysis from an ideal-type stand- 
point. In such studies the historical 
background and contemporary sit- 
uation are analyzed processually, in 
an effort to arrive at causal explana- 
tions which may be utilized as tenta- 
tive instruments of predictability for 
similar changes occurring in societies 
of similar types, within or without a 
chronological framework. Tonnies’ 
Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft; Becker’s 
sacred-secular; Redfield’s folk-urban 
dichotomies are typical backgrounds 
for this type of research. 

Using this third viewpoint, we 
shall study aspects of a small rural 
society, the history of which can be 
described as change from a “folk” 
type consisting of subsistence farms, 
and strong religious and kinship in- 
stitutions, to a segmented, mobile, 
economically - dependent, urbanized 
community. 

One of the major problems in the 
transition from “folk” to “urban” is 
the change in the context of personal 
and group status. In the folk, the in- 
dividual is merged in a collectivity of 


fixed-status positions: kinship, ritual, 
et.al. As the urban is approached, 
these groups become more diffuse, 
and the individual is assigned status 
by a multiplicity of shifting, alterna- 
tive factors. In the folk society, status 
can be simply determined by a survey 
of the individual’s kinship relations 
and his participation in sacred in- 
stitutions. 

A corollary of this difference in 
status types is the one concerning 
varieties of “solidarity”! present in 
these two ideal-typical social environ- 
ments. Does, for example, the in- 
dividual in the folk society feel he 
belongs to a separate cultural entity 
bounded by the village or tribal lim- 
its, and beyond which an unknown 
and hostile world exists? Conversely, 
does the urban individual regard him- 
self as a single person in competition 
with his fellowmen, without a kin- 
group or total society upon which he 
relies and to which he can have a 
feeling of “belonging’’? This contrast 
between solidarity and individualism 
is purely ideal, but the viewpoint can 
be used as a beginning.? 

It follows that in the folk society 
fixed* personal status might be cor- 
related with intense group solidarity ; 
that in the urban type variable and 
shifting status‘ might be correlated 


+ “Solidarity” in this paper might be de- 
fined as a “feeling of togetherness.” It is not 
necessarily the logical result of “homo- 
geneity,” which might be defined as “formal, 
institutional cohesiveness and consistency.” 

* Key concepts for this discussion can be 
found in R. Redfield’s The Folk Culture of 
Yucatan, Anthropology Series (University 
of Chicago Press, 1941), particularly the 
final chapter. 

*7.e., fixed within a system of institutions. 

‘i.e, not dependent upon a system of 
institutions. 
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with a lack of solidarity and an em- 
phasis upon random, individualistic 
achievement. With this problem in 
mind, we shall consider the data at 
hand. Limitations of space prevent 
satisfactory validation; thus our con- 
clusions are offered as_ tentative 
hypotheses. 
The Region 


The Ohio River follows a deep, 
meandering channel in the southern 
Illinois—northern Kentucky region. 
Along the inside loops of the meand- 
ers large stretches of low bottom- 
land have been formed. The particu- 
lar area studied lay between the arms 
of one of these loops on the Illinois 
side of the river. It is locally known 
as “The Bottoms,” and comprises 
equal portions of two counties. Resi- 
dents of the Bottoms constitute a rec- 
ognizable social and cultural unit in 
the total region, and are considered 
as such by residents of other sub- 
areas.® 

These other sub-areas can be con- 
sidered as relatively distinct subcul- 
tural groupings. To the northwest 
are two sizeable towns, constituting 
the urban element of the region. 

In the Bottoms itself can be dis- 
tinguished a number of divisions with 


* These sub-areas include groups of farm- 
ers and villagers in the Hills to the north, 
northeast, and northwest. Vide J. W. Ben- 
nett, H. L. Smith, and H. Passin, “Food and 
Culture in Southern Illinois,” American 
Sociological Review, VII (No. 5, 1941), 
647-48 for a detailed description. 

* Population of the various areas can be 
summarized: Bottoms, about 50 families, of 
which 15 are tenants, the remainder non- 
farming groups. The total ——— is 
about 200; Stringtown and Pulltight (the 
two nearby villages) about 200 each; the 
Hills in ge about 1000. Negro com- 
munities have about 150 persons each. 
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general cultural-physiographical cor- 
respondence. Starting with the south- 
ern margin, there is the Riverbank, 
the high sandy shore, inhabited by 
small families and individuals, fish- 
ing or working as agricultural lab- 
orers. These people are usually squat- 
ters on farmland, and have certain 
direct ties to another subgrouping, 
the River, which is inhabited by 
shanty-boat fishermen who drift 
along the river in a seasonal route.’ 
North of the Riverbank are the Deep 
Bottoms, an area with exceptionally 
fertile soil, in which live tenant 
farmers, sharecroppers, and some 
farm laborers. North of this are the 
Back Bottoms, a less fertile region, 
and which is generally uninhabited 
save for a few marginal tenants. 
Most of the land is rented to Hills 
farmers. Merging with the Back Bot- 
toms is the Marginal Bottoms, which 
includes two Negro communities and 
a few white farmers. 

Ecological variables are thus cor- 
related with cultural groupings; soil- 
fertility, vegetation, and proximity of 
the river directly affect the type of 
economic adjustment, and thus indi- 
rectly the social organizations take 
on distinctive forms.® 


*The shantyboat-dwellers of the River 
will not be included in our definition of the 
Bottoms, since they are never fully partic- 
ipating members. Only occasionally will one 
remain moored to the bank long enough to 
establish relationships with Bottom-dwellers. 
The Riverbank people can be shantyboat- 
dwellers who have settled relatively perma- 
nently on the land, and as such preserve 
certain contacts with the fishermen. 

®*See E. T. Hiller, “Houseboat and River- 
Bottoms People,” Jilinois Studies in the 
Social Sciences, XXIV, No. 1 (Urbana, 
1939), for a correlational-ecological study 
of over 600 family units in southern Illinois. 
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The People and the Social System 


The people of the Riverbank are 
permissive occupants, “squatters,” on 
the land farmed by tenants in the 
Bottoms, and owned by absentee land- 
lords. These riverbank squatters are 
traditionally supposed to “guard” the 
land from the untrustworthy and 
thieving shantyboat people of the 
River. Actually the squatters form a 
permanent source of farm labor, on 
ready call for such periods of crisis 
as plowing, shucking, or hay-bailing. 
For these intermittent services the 
farmers pay off either in cash or 
farm products (usually the latter) 
such as fresh pork, milk and eggs, 
and dry beans for seed. The squatters 
are permitted to cultivate small 
strips of land along the bank, in order 
to produce vegetables for home can- 
ning. Most of them have a boat and 
fishing tackle, and secure a small cash 
supply by the sale of fish. In the 
event of illness, or other incapacita- 
ting misfortune, the farmers will 
support the squatter family until they 
are able to work—usually no cash re- 
turn is asked or received, but the men 
of the family may work a few days 
extra for the tenant-patron. In ad- 
dition to the major farmer-squatter 
relationship, the entire group of 
farmers consider the squatters as a 
collective responsibility. The author 


| had occasion to witness an event 


illustrating this attitude: The com- 
mon-law wife of a riverbank squat- 
ter suffered a paralytic stroke and 
was confined to bed. Since she helped 
her husband fish and work, the illness 
was a major misfortune. The tenant 
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farmer with which the squatter had 
a symbiotic relationship rallied to his 
aid, providing a doctor and such 
rarities as oranges and fresh milk. 
Other tenant farmers performed the 
ritual of formal visits and presented 
small gifts to the stricken woman. 
Although in interviews the squatter 
emphasized the aid of the tenants, 
empirical observation showed that 
actually the services performed by 
the other riverbank people were of 
greater magnitude. The squatter dis- 
missed these as natural and to be 
expected; the tenants’ help repre- 
sented special favors and were sym- 
bolic of the special relationship be- 
tween farmer and squatter. 

This situation brings out an ad- 
ditional feature of the Riverbank 
social environment: the casual 
mutual-assistance pattern. Squatters 
living in one area, close to one an- 
other, tend to develop an attenuated 
band organization that can be ob- 
served in the constant wandering 
back and forth from family to family 
throughout the day, and in the im- 
mediate assistance given a family in 
distress. Food is frequently divided 
up equally among these families if 
the supply has been particularly 
meager for all. This organization is 
highly casual and mobile, however, 
and few real personal ties are made. 

In the Bottoms just north of the 
riverbank live the tenant farmers, 
sharecroppers, and a few WPA work- 
ers. The large farms are owned by 
landlords living in nearby towns and 
are “rented” to the tenants on the 
basis of one-half, one-third, or two- 
thirds share. The one-third type is 
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the most common arrangement. The 
type depends upon the amount of 
farm tools, machinery, and labor the 
tenant will supply. These farms aver- 
age about 300 acres and are primar- 
ily stock farms (hogs and a few beef 
cattle), raising their own feeds. 

Sharecroppers represent a differ- 
ence in degree, not in kind. Occasion- 
ally the tenant will sub-share some of 
his land on a one-sixth basis, in which 
case the “tenant” is called a share- 
cropper. He has to augment his in- 
come by farm labor (and rarely, fish- 
ing) since the corn crop is only 
renumerative enough to supply him 
with cash for store-bought staples. 

Persons on WPA may also live in 
this general area, quite frequently 
combining a sharecropper status 
with the WPA job. In these cases the 
WPA money replaces the farm labor 
wages of the sharecropper. The pat- 
tern varies considerably however; 
almost every conceivable combination 
was present: WPA and riverbank 
squatting; WPA and farm labor, and 
so on.® Those individuals living on 
the riverbank as fishermen and on 
WPA, however, remain outside the 
symbiotic socio-economic system, 
since they secure their cash and liv- 
ing from the outside. When they do 
perform farm labor, they take the 
job that offers the most advantages 
—there are usually no bonds to a par- 
ticular tenant. 





*A combination not observed was river- 
bank squatter and sharecropper. No land- 
lord would be willing to trust a riverbank 
person with acreage for ’cropping, unless, 
as in the case of one tenant farmer, he had 
lived in the region for many years and had 
demonstrated his — of farming and 
his qualities as a “hard, honest worker.” 
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Within the tenant group is found 
the most striking feature of the 
socio-economic organization of the 
area. This is the mutual-aid pattern, 
consisting of labor-exchange, lending 
and borrowing of farm tools, and 
routine use of large pieces of equip- 
ment, such as corn-planters, hay- 
binders, and the like. This system 
operates on two levels: (1) A par- 
tially-obligatory mutual-aid relation- 
ship between tenants of the same 
landlord. In this situation the tenants 
will stagger their corn-planting and 
shucking times, so they can work on 
each other’s farms in turn, or they 
will share a single large piece of 
equipment and use it in turn, depend- 
ing upon the importance of the job. 
(2) A non-obligatory relationship be- 
tween any two tenants, usually those 
occupying adjoining farms. In this 
case the most frequent type of 
mutual-aid is labor-exchange, in 
which tenants will work upon each 
other’s farms at various times dur- 
ing the year. At the end of the 
year the accounts will be checked, 
and the tenant with more labor-hours 
will be paid in cash. This second type 
of mutual aid also includes the more 
informal small-tool lending and bor- 
rowing. This may occur between any 
two tenants as a regular practice, or 
is generally spread over the entire 
area. 

In contrast to the region as a 
whole, the social organization of the 
Bottoms has some striking diverg- 
ences. Instead of the large, stable ex- 
tended families of the various Hills 
sub-areas the Bottoms families are 
relatively small, and emphasize con- 
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jugal ties. Moreover, families and in- 
dividuals are in no sense “native” to 
the area, since none have lived there 
longer than 15 years. Only two fam- 
ilies can claim this length of resi- 
dence—the others vary from 10 years 
to one year, and during the past 
decade, at least 5 families have moved 
in, stayed a year or two, and then 
departed. 

In many ways the Bottoms repre- 
sents a sub-area marginal to all 
others in the region, since most of 
the population has been derived from 
the others. Tenant farmers are pre- 
dominantly from the Upper Hills, 
while sharecroppers and WPAers are 
from the Northeast Hills and the two 
villages. A few tenants were from the 
Northeast Hills and one had risen 
from a riverbank-squatter-farm lab- 
orer status. In general, the riverbank 
people are from Kentucky, and have 
a marginal hill-farm (“hillbilly’’) 
background. There have been no in- 
termarriages between any families in 
the Bottoms, either upon or between 
socio-economic levels. 

With only one exception, the tenant 
farmers in the Bottoms with Upper 
Hills family origin are divergent per- 
sonalities than were regarded outside 
the Bottoms (in the Upper and 
Lower Hills) as “black sheep.” These 
individuals had checkered labor ca- 
reers in the towns, northern cities, 
and on government flood-control pro- 
jects on the river, and had finally 
settled in the Bottoms. Landlords are 
interested in hard workers, not 
proper, sanctioned behavior.!® 

The Bottoms has no church, those 
few individuals who worship going 


outside the area to churches in their 
former home areas. The single school 
has already been mentioned. Nothing 
analogous to a market or “community 
center” can be found. Trading takes 
place in the towns favored by in- 
dividual families, usually those in the 
vicinity of their original homes. 

Communal assemblages are virtu- 
ally non-existent. Picnics, church 
supper and family gatherings are at- 
tended outside the area, with rela- 
tives in the original home area. The 
only exception to this rule is the 
annual birthday celebration of one of 
the tenant farmers. The majority of 
the other tenants (but no riverbank 
or WPA persons) can be found at 
this party, but even in this case the 
guests are predominantly outside 
relatives of the celebrating family. 

From this sketchy presentation, it 
can be seen that the Bottoms repre- 
sents an areal catchall for downward 
social mobility, with the population 
spacially mobile and derived from 
varying exterior sources. Secondly, 
contacts and ties to these outside 
places of origin are preserved by in- 
dividual families (particularly on the 
tenant level) to the extent that no 
formal, overt manifestations of com- 
munity integration can be found, save 
for the well-developed mutual-aid 
pattern. 

In spite of this tenous organiza- 
tion, however, a well-developed status 
system can be recognized. This sys- 





” The single exception to this selection of 
personality-type, moreover, was a respected 
Upper Hills family who-were solicited by 
the University of Chicago to take over a 
Bottoms farm upon which a large arche- 
ological site is located. 
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tem functions in such a way as to 
divide the population horizontally 
into two primary levels: farmers and 
non-farmers. The farmer status is 
superordinate over the lower, non- 
farming group, and the non-farming 
population uniformly strives to reach 
the upper level. 

In terms of economic advantage, 
and other criteria of status differen- 
tiation exterior to the local social 
evaluation, the system has these two 
levels: non-farmers and farmers. The 
sharecropper, although superficially 
closer to the tenant level, actually has 
as precarious a financial position as 
most river-bank people; on the basis 
of man-hours worked per dollar 
earned, they actually work longer and 
harder than the fisherman-farm lab- 
orer. Furthermore, they have no op- 
portunity for securing a farm on 
tenancy, since all the farms have been 
rented, and landlords show prefer- 
ence to relatives of present tenants in 
the event of a change." 

In addition, there is the tendency, 
already noted, for these individuals 
to shift from one economic status to 
another: one sharecropper had been 
at various times a tenant farmer, 
flood-control dam worker, riverboat 
crewman, and fisherman; another 


“Clear evidence of the power of these 
status drives to override purely rational 
economic considerations was obtained by the 
analysis of income level: a man working 
exclusively on WPA or as a farm laborer 
can make more money than if he share- 
crops on a one-sixth basis. However, the 
two former occupations are considered 
“low” by Bottoms people, so individuals will 
strive to reach a sharecropper status, 
usually rationalizing the move as a means 
“to make a better and a decent farm 


livin’ ”. 


had drifted from sharecropping to 
farm labor, to fishing, and finally 
went on WPA. It can be seen that the 
non-farm group, at least economic- 
ally, form a recognizable unit, dis- 
tinct from the tenant farm group, 
which is relatively stable. 

The data, however, have a some- 
what different internal stratification. 
Status evaluation is not “rational,” 
but conforms to local cultural sanc- 
tions and values. Thus a river-bank 
squatter who is “ignorant and funny, 
and sorta queer” is considered 
“lower” than another squatter of 
equivalent labor record and occupa- 
tional status; sharecroppers, since 
they can participate to a limited ex- 
tent within the tenants’ mutual-aid 
pattern, are considered of higher 
status than the ordinary farm-lab- 
orer or riverbank fisherman. 

Another set of variables is the 
length of residence in the area and 
family background. People from 
Kentucky are generally “low,” and 
with only one exception (a tenant) 
they fell within the river-bank group. 
Sons of Upper Hills families, even 
though distrusted at home, have a 
tendency to be superordinate over 
other tenants in the Bottoms, al- 
though this tendency is certainly not 


prominent. 
The result is a rather clearly 
demarcated status heirarchy, in 


which it is possible to place each fam- 
ily through study of the following 
variables: (1) occupation, (2) inter- 
personal relations with other indi- 
viduals, (3) position of the family 
within a small group (riverbank 
band or tenant mutual-aid pattern, 
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etc.), (4) origin. The materials in- 
dicate a four-level classification, with 
“queer” riverbank fishermen on the 
bottom, and Upper Hills-derived ten- 
ant farmers on the top. 

The tenant level represents the 
ultimate goal of social aspiration in 
the area. Non-tenants constantly ex- 
press their desire for land and a 
permanent status. As might be ex- 
pected, these reactions are most 
clearly verbalized among’ share- 
croppers, since they have reached a 
level superficially close to tenancy— 
“real farmin’ ”—and this fact they 
express by many rationalizations and 
anxieties. 

Prestige values associated with 
status aspiration permeate the whole 
fabric of Bottoms life. Food in par- 
ticular has been given prestige col- 
oration: members of the lower 
statuses seek to “eat like real folks” 
(farmers), and those caught between 
the lower and upper levels (share- 
croppers) will go to considerable 
lengths to prove to an investigator 
that they really eat like the tenant 
farmers, and not like riverbank peo- 
ple, even though their diet may be 
identical with this latter group.!” 

At this point it is important to 
further consider the quality of the 
social relations existing between 
these various groups. 

On the tenant farmer level inter- 
personal relationships are almost 
entirely confined to the economic 
duties involved in the mutual-aid pat- 
tern. This is fundamentally a man’s 





"Vide J. W. Bennett, “Food and Social 
Status in a Rural Society,” American So- 
ciological Review, VIII (No. 5, 1943). 


affair, and certain mutual-aid func- 
tions, such as hay-baling or hog-vac- 
cinating, actually serve as pleasant 
occasions for social intercourse. The 
women do not participate in this pat- 
tern, and according to the data, in no 
other. Careful records were made of 
inter-farm visits among the women, 
and conversational subjects recorded, 
and the results show the almost total 
lack of a women’s social organization 
in the area. 

Visiting for any reason is ex- 
tremely rare. The only two tenant 
families who regularly exchanged 
visits were distantly related by mar- 
riage through their families in the 
Upper Hills. It was in these families 
that the highest degree of inter-com- 
munication on such matters as food 
recipes and agricultural techniques 
was noted; this suggests that the lack 
of kin ties in the whole area may be 
one of the factors prohibiting fur- 
ther social complexity. 

The relations of sharecropper to 
tenant are less developed; share- 
cropper to sharecropper, even more 
tenuous. What relations exist are en- 
tirely in terms of mutual-aid, and 
thus have a purely economic basis. 

The casual band organization of 
the riverbank has already been noted. 
Relations of riverbank people to ten- 
ants are almost completely that of 
worker to employer, with two excep- 
tions: (1) In occasions where the 
protective duty of the tenant is called 
upon (as exemplified in the account 
of illness in the Baldwin family) the 
relationship is remarkably similar to 
that displayed by wealthy whites to 
Negro servants in the South. (2) The 
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women members of riverbank fam- 
ilies attain considerable intimacy 
with some of the tenant farm women. 
Several long gossip sessions were ob- 
served, and the reason for this in- 
timacy seems to be the need of com- 
panionship on the part of the isolated 
tenant women. 

The relationship between share- 
cropper and riverbank squatter is a 
particularly delicate one, since the 
former hesitates to admit he fra- 
ternizes with the subordinated “river 
rats.” However, he is often forced to, 
since he must add to his cash supply 
by fishing. In any event, it is slight 
and impersonal. 

The WPA worker is somewhat iso- 
lated as a result of his job, which 
keeps him away from the Bottoms. If 
he sharecrops, however, he will par- 
ticipate to a limited extent within the 
mutual-aid pattern. 

These data suggest that in spite of 
the very tenuous and undeveloped 
community organization, and the 
lack of extra-economic factors of sol- 
idarity, a genuine status system is 
present—a system peculiar to the 
Bottoms in the region, since nothing 
equivalent in type or intensity has 
been found in the other sub-areas.'* 
The principal basis for cultural 
homogeneity is economic, and is in- 
stitutionally expressed by the mutual- 
aid system.** 

It is pertinent to inquire, there- 
fore, to just what degree people in 
this area possess attitudes indicative 
of social solidarity. 

Economic solidarity—Since the 
Bottoms constitutes a geographical 
and physiographic unit, with a dis- 
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tinctive type of large-scale farming, 
certain economic problems are recog- 
nized by the people as basic to their 
success or failure in agriculture and 
stock raising. One of these problems 
is concerned with the necessity for 
assistance at times of important eco- 
nomic activity. The mutual-aid sys- 
tem meets this problem, and the ten- 
ant farmers realize that without this 
system, they could not perform the 
required labor. 

Another problem concerned pri- 
marily with economic relations is the 
custom of Lower Hills farmers to 
turn their stock loose in the Bottoms 
during the winter, a custom which 
creates ill-feeling on the part of the 


*The causational aspect of this “status 
system” seems to be as follows: The culture 
displays powerful individualistic and com- 
petitive values. The economic system does 
not provide proper outlets for these atti- 
tudes, since the tenant level is closed. This 
produces intense frustration and aspiration 
toward some occupational status “close” to 
tenancy. Such occupations, however, are 
also scarce, and the population is always 
greater than the number of jobs connected 
with a “farmin’ life.” The interaction of 
these various factors (individualistic 
values, shortage of aspired-to occupations, 
and the existence of marginal people) pro- 
duces attitudes of aspiration, evaluation 
and patterns of social participation which 
ean be structuralized as a “status system.” 

“Mutual aid rests upon positive values 
which contrast with the negative individual- 
istic attitudes. Solidarity and “help-your- 
neighbor” attitudes serve to check the in- 
tense aspiration and aggression deriving 
from the frustration and conflict pattern in 
the status system. Mutual aid can thus be 
viewed as an institutionalized attempt to 
balance the disruptive forces in the society. 
The result is a kind of equilibrium in 
which competition and cooperation are 
counterbalanced. This process has been, in 
the wider view, a fairly successful attempt 
to harmonize the folk components and the 
urban alternatives which, through culture 
change, have produced conflict. 
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Bottoms farmers, since the stock 
break their fences and mix with their 
own animals. 

Solidarity on the basis of common 
personality type—A fairly clear 
(though more guardedly expressed) 
pattern of recognized homogeneity 
can be found in the fact that individ- 
uals in the Bottoms are almost en- 
tirely wayward members of Hills 
families, Kentucky hillbillys, or river 
people. Individuals will express this 
by referring to “us Bottoms type of 
feller—we’re more free and easy 
down here,” and similar remarks. 

General areal solidarity.—In this 
category we might group a number 
of generalized expressions of homo- 
geneity referring to the feeling of 
geographical and social unity of the 
Bottoms. 


“The people that belongs in 
these Bottoms is the ones that 
has been down here workin’ and 
livin’ in the same place. You take 
any feller who belongs in these 
Bottoms and he’ll give you any- 
thin’ you can use. We’re civilized 
down here.” (Shang Sayers). 

“Yes, I call myself a Bottoms 
person. I been down around here 
a long time now and all our 
friends is here.” (Mary Murray, 
tenant farm housewife). 


Involved in these statements are clues 
for local social sanctions and values; 
the high importance given to mutual- 
aid is evident, for example. In the 
quotation from Mary Murray occurs 
the interesting paradox of solidarity 
vs. non-organization: she considers 
herself a “Bottoms person,” with 
“all” her friends in the Bottoms, yet 
empirical check on her visits and so- 
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cial relationships showed she par- 
ticipated much more fully in the 
Northeast Hills society (her home- 
land) than in the Bottoms. 

The place of the local school in 
attitudes of solidarity should be noted 
here. The following remark is typical 
of informant reactions: 


“We really ain’t in the dis- 
trict—it’s fer M County. 
They pay the taxes over there. 
Our kids aren’t supposed to. But 
that don’t make no difference— 
that school was set up fer the 
Bottoms kids, and they all git to 
go to it. It’s the Bottoms school.” 


Another factor of Bottoms solidar- 
ity that crosscuts these various cate- 
gories discussed above is the general 
resentment of the landowners and the 
absentee ownership system in gen- 
eral. Expressions of dislike are par- 
ticularly free on the non-tenant 
levels, but are more guarded and 
ambivalent among the tenants. Most 
of the latter do feel they are ex- 
ploited, but in the same breath will 
admit “we do have a pret’ good livin’, 
and that’s more than some have.” 

Thus in spite of the very evident 
lack of formal cohesion of an insti- 
tutional nature in the Bottoms, sev- 
eral types of solidarity are present. 





General Considerations 


In a very abbreviated form we 
have presented some of the data bear- 
ing upon the problems selected for 
development in the Introduction. 

The proposition: Status in the folk 
society is fixed by participation in 
well-organized institutions, and by 
birth, and is correlatable with social 
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solidarity, and can be contrasted with 
shifting personal status, unconnected 
with institutions, and lack of solidar- 
ity in the urban type. 

The Bottoms case presents us with 
a ranked social order, in which po- 
sition of the individual is fixed rela- 
tive to occupational level and pres- 
tige, to some extent by origin and 
family background, and by such 
locally-sanctioned qualities as indus- 
try, likeableness, and honesty. This 
has been loosely termed a “status 
system” throughout this paper. 

It is perhaps evident that this is 
not identical to “status” in a folk 
society, where the term refers to the 
complex system of attitudes and be- 
havior traits which fix an individual 
within a definite role—not merely up- 
and-down, but in all directions, and 
relative to all other persons and insti- 
tutions. The context of “fix”? in the 
Bottoms, however, refers only to the 
very limited situation in which an in- 
dividual is considered as belonging 
to a different occupational group— 
it does not determine detailed modes 
of behavior and attitudes toward all 
others. The very existence of upward 
mobility and the desire for mobility 
demonstrates the very imperfection 
of the status system as a device for 
placing the individual permanently 
and satisfactorily. 

Despite this, it must be evident 
that within this group of families 
the position of any one family is 
relatively more fixed and understood 
as fixed by the others than in urban 
society. Although superficial, a rather 
well-worked-out system of common 
understandings does exist. The gen- 
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eral picture, therefore, might be 
called transitional—neither folk nor 
urban, but somewhere between these 
ideal types. 

The institutional criteria seem to 
be similarly transitional. A school, 
and a well-developed mutual-aid sys- 
tem do exist, but religious and kin- 
ship ties are nearly absent. Status is 
fixed relative to economic interests, 
which are bound up in the mutual-aid 
pattern, but it is not fixed in relation 
to any other institutional feature. 

Solidarity is present in the Bot- 
toms, but it is of a very elementary 
sort. It has a quality that is folk, and 
non-urban, but it is by no means 
typically folk. 

In general, the picture is transit- 
ional; it contains many elements of a 
homogeneous, fixed-status society 
that have been modified, attenuated, 
and recast by the impact of alter- 
native values.'® 

We have seen how the tenant farm- 
ers are economically-superordinate 
within the symbiotic relationship 
with riverbank people. These latter 
are thus completely dependent upon 
the tenants. Sharecroppers, since 
they usually sub-share from tenants, 
are also dependent. The economic 





*This conclusion can be viewed both 
typologically (as it is above) and process- 
ually. In the first, we need not consider the 
historical perspective, since our points of 
comparison are derived deductively as ideal 
types. In the latter view, however, we must 
consider the local history, with our analysis 
taking on the character of a study of 
processes leading toward social differentia- 
tion. This ambitious project is too ample for 
a brief paper, however. But vide H. Passin, 
“Culture Change in Southern Illinois,” 
Rural Sociology, Vol. 7, Sept., 1942, for a 
brief account of the old folk culture of the 
region. 
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system operates so as to keep these 
various lower levels dependent upon 
the tenant group, but at the same 
time occupational interests and the 
status system tend to preserve a dis- 
tinct configuration within each of the 
“lower levels.”” The dependency upon 
the tenants, plus the distinctness of 
each of these groups, keep solidarity 
of a permanent, group-interest sort 
from developing. Two processes are 
at work here: economic and spacial 
ties tending to organize economic- 
occupational levels in themselves, and 
secondly, economic - social depend- 
encies tending to crosscut these ties 
and keep them diffuse. 

Query: Why is there no perma- 
nent, developed solidarity on the ten- 
ant level, then, since all the others 
are dependent upon them, and since 
they have reached the top of the 
status pyramid? The answer to this 
question must include the feature of 
diverse origin of the various tenants 
—they are from various social levels 
and groups. Moreover, they have few 
kin ties—no common understandings 
save those of a general regional va- 
riety and the particular ones asso- 
ciated with the mutual-aid system. 
To a certain extent this is true of the 
lower groups, too, but here occupa- 
tional insecurities tend to force them 
into less diffuse, more compact 
groups. 

It would seem, therefore, that all 
the factors leading toward solidarity 
of a type we might call “culture” are 
one-sided: they are involved within 
purely economic interests. Bonds 
dealing with religion and social or- 
ganization are lacking. This point is 


particularly important, since seen 
from the point of view of the eco- 
nomist-sociologist making a broad 
statistical survey of the whole region, 
the Bottoms would merge with other 
sub-areas, where kinship and relig- 
ious ties are strongly developed, and 
economic mutual-aid almost com- 
pletely absent. This bears upon the 
problem of defining a “culture,” and 
suggests that analysis of these rela- 
tively small sub-cultural groupings in 
any rural area might yield important 
results. 

Some other problems arise at this 
point. We have shown how a definite 
feeling of solidarity (Bottoms vs. 
Outside) exists, and can be analyzed 
into various categories. We have also 
described the flourishing status sys- 
tem. If we have these two features 
more usually considered as typical of 
a society with considerable institu- 
tional complexity, how does it happen 
there are so few common gatherings, 
intermarriages, churches, and other 
criteria of a community? The reason 
can be found in the fact that a high 
rate of spacial mobility and much 
personal insecurity, tending to arrest 
institutional development, are count- 
eracted by a special concatenation of 
economic interests—the mutual-aid 
and symbiosis patterns—the result 
being a stabilization of the culture in 
its internal and typological transit- 
ional character.’* The elements for a 
fully-developed society are present, 
but not completely expressed. 


* Vide H. Passin and J. W. Bennett, 
“Changing Agricultural Magic in Southern 
Illinois,” Social Forces, Nov., 1943, for a 
similar analysis based upon more particu- 
laristic data. 
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The diagnosis of the Bottoms case 
as “transitional,”’ does not imply that 
the culture is passing through a par- 
ticular stage, or toward any inevit- 
able destiny. There is every reason to 
believe that the particular situation 
will persist indefinitely. The key fac- 
tors involved in this persistence are 
centered around the type of land- 
ownership, since absentee-ownership 
preserves the tenancy system by pro- 
hibiting small subsistence farms. If 
the land were divided among the 
present population, and others 
allowed to enter, the population would 
rise, tenancy would no longer be an 
economic goal or status aspiration, 
and further institutional develop- 


ments would occur. The quality of 
transition is purely typological—it 
does not denote a necessary stage 
through which this, or any other, 
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culture must pass, but rather a classi- 
ficatory device to describe a type sit- 
uation produced by a particular set 
of processes. 

This type of study is fruitful in 
that it allows us to observe, as in a 
laboratory, the history of the forma- 
tion of societies. The Bottoms, stable 
as it might be in its transitional char- 
acter, may nevertheless be considered 
as a typological specimen of what 
might occur, anywhere in rural 
American culture, if the special 
coalescing of socio-economic process 
observed here were to repeat. Such 
information as we possess upon con- 
temporary rural societies suggests 
that similar developments have ap- 
peared. They are part of the basic 
subject-matter in modern rural 
sociology: the urbanizing of the 
country. 





NOTES 
Edited by Paul H. Landis 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON WARTIME RESEARCH* 


When war comes a large proportion of 
the people are forced to make radical shifts 
and readjustments in their ways of living 
and in their ways of thinking. After Pearl 
Harbor, even the rural sociologist came 
under the general compulsion to stop doing 
what he had been doing and to start doing 
something else which appeared more rele- 
vant to the times. 

The apparent need for reorientation of 
studies in rural social life led to the ap- 
pointment early this year of a subcommittee 
on wartime research. This was a _ sub- 
committee of the Committee on Research, 
of the Rural Sociological Society and was 
appointed by the President of the Society. 
The personnel of the subcommittee was 
composed of a chairman and seven other 
members located in Washington where ac- 
cess was had to the records of projects in 
Agricultural Experiment Stations through- 
out the country. 

The purpose of the subcommittee was 
threefold— 

1. To review the rural sociological pro- 
jects underway in agricultural experiment 
stations in 1941 and in the Spring of 1943, 
that is, before and after the entry of 
America into the war. 

2. To suggest fields of rural social re- 
search most urgently needed to meet war- 
time demands and to suggest ways in which 
vital findings might be utilized to best 
advantage. 

3. To indicate methods of overcoming 
some of the wartime difficulties in collec- 
tion of pertinent information such as diffi- 
culties resulting from wartime restrictions 
on travel. 

A 10-page report was issued by the sub- 
committee on May 1, 1943, and was dis- 


* Paper presented at Mississippi Valley 
Meeting, Rural Sociological Society, St. 
Louis, Missouri, September 16, 1943. 


tributed by the Society President a short 
time thereafter. It may be assumed that 
most of us are already familiar with the 
contents of that report. Only a brief sum- 
mary need be attempted here. 

It was found that in 1941 rural socio- 
logical research in Experiment Stations 
constituted a sizable industry. There were 
83 active federal grant projects for which 
there was federal financial support amount- 
ing to about $137,000. Those 83 projects 
were distributed among 12 different fields 
of study. One-fourth were rural population 
studies and an additional one-fourth were 
classified as community studies or were put 
in a rather uncertain category referred to 
as “rural family” with a parenthesis indi- 
cating part-time farming as the focus of 
attention. Next in numerical importance 
were studies in “rural welfare,” “standards 
of living,” and “institutions.” In addition 
there were scattered projects classified as 
“social psychology,” “rural health,” “rural- 
urban relations,” “social groups,” “regional 
studies,” and “organizations.” 

In the Spring of 1943 the total number 
of active projects in agricultural experi- 
ment stations remained about the same as 
in 1941. The outstanding change noted in 
the interval from peace to war was an 
increased emphasis on social organization 
and on farm labor and farm tenure. In 
1943, two-thirds of all projects were con- 
cerned with one or the other of two fields, 
34 projects being classified as studies in 
social organization and 22 as population 
studies. Of the remaining projects, 11 were 
studies of farm labor and tenure, 7 were 
classified as social psychology. Others were 
classified in the fields of levels and stand- 
ards of living (with only 3 projects) rural 
welfare, social ecology, social adjustment 
and trends. 

The subcommittee did not present any 
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explanation of the basis for these classifica- 
tions of projects, nor was there any dis- 
cussion of the specific aspects of these 
general fields with which rural sociologists 
are concerning themselves. 

In suggesting areas in which rural social 
research is needed in wartime, the sub- 
committee presented 6 fields presumably in 
the order of their assumed importance. 
These areas were: 

1. Population and manpower. 

2. Rural community organization and dis- 

organization. 
. Levels and standards of living. 
. Nutrition, health and sanitation. 
. Rural attitudes. 
. Rural social trends. 

In outlining these fields of research the 
subcommittee gave some attention to ob- 
jectives but did not go so far as to state 
specific problems, hypotheses and proced- 
ures as has been done by the Social Science 
Research Council Subcommittee on Social 
Aspects of the War. 

That part of the subcommittee’s report 
dealing with methodological problems con- 
tingent upon wartime conditions occupies 
only a little more than a page. Use of 
secondary data collected by administrative 
agencies for administrative purposes is 
recommended if it can be obtained. Close 
ties between administrative and research 
programs are suggested as one means of 
collecting vital information useful for both 
research and administrative purposes. This 
implies that wherever possible the re- 
searcher should avail himself of any oppor- 
tunity to serve on committees dealing with 
administrative programs and to make his 
research findings contribute immediate 
benefits to such programs. 

So much for the content of the sub- 
committee’s report. Now for some reflec- 
tions upon it—the main purpose of this 
paper. The remarks to be made here are 
not to be taken as a criticism of the report 
which was not meant to be an exhaustive 
one and which is very good so far as it 
goes. A report of its nature does, how- 
ever, raise several basic questions about 
which we as social researchers and as pro- 
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moters of a professional social science area 
need to give the most careful thought. 

1. A major question raised by this report 
by the subcommittee concerns the basis of 
selection of research problems by rural 
sociologists. What are the criteria by which 
a given research problem is judged signifi- 
cant or not significant, relevant or not 
relevant? On what basis is it selected for 
investigation, or as worthy of investiga- 
tion, by the sociologist or rejected as none 
of his concern? 

The uncritical reader of the report is apt 
to get the impression that in wartime the 
main question to be asked concerning any 
research proposed for sociological study is, 
“Does it contribute to the war effort?” If 
the answer is “yes” it gets the green light. 
If the answer is “no” the red light is on. 
There is no doubt that social science re- 
search should by all means be such that its 
results are of immediate usefulness. But 
there are grave dangers to social research 
in an overemphasis on this criterion. There 
are dangers because research workers may 
become preoccupied overmuch with immedi- 
acies and because attention is apt to be 
distracted from critical larger problems 
which call for sociological investigation. 
Moreover, if “contribution to the war effort” 
is to be taken as the criterion of relevance 
for the selection or rejection of their prob- 
lems, rural sociologists are apt to accept 
more or less uncritically the definitions of 
those problems as stated or as suggested 
by administrators of war programs. Such 
problems do require answers but do not 
always fall within a generally acceptable 
sociological frame of reference, nor do they 
always require the skills of the social 
science researcher. There are some who 
feel that much of our social research has 
been unduly trivialized or else diverted 
from the major long-time and short-time 
concerns of a developing social science of 
rural life. In other words, much of what 
is being done as sociology research may be 
off the reservation, or only on the periphery 
of the central concern of sociology. 

If there is lack of clear cut criteria of 
relevance for the selection of research prob- 
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lems among rural sociologists we cannot be 
blamed too much for there is a similar lack 
in other areas of the social sciences. Earlier 
social researchers in training were told that 
any investigation was worthwhile if it pro- 
vides an addition to knowledge in its gen- 
eral field. Now we know that mere quantity 
of knowledge has no special virture or 
utility. There is much in the social studies 
area that we do not know and which we do 
not need to know, for information about it 
would make no difference to the ongoing 
affairs of the world. Robert Lynd has ex- 
ploded forever the utility of the “addition 
to knowledge” basis for judging the worth 
of social science research in his well-known 
book titled Knowledge for What? 

Another basis for judging the worth of 
a research problem has been stated in terms 
of its “contribution to social welfare.” This 
criterion has a greater appeal than that of 
“addition to knowledge” but is not much 
more practical for there has been no con- 
sensus among researchers as to what it is 
that constitutes social welfare and no 
method of measuring the contribution that 
any research makes to social welfare. The 
latest criterion “contribution to the war 
effort” has a wide appeal for it seems down 
to earth, specific and highly practical. Such 
a statement should not be taken as the 
criterion, however, for reasons already 
indicated. 

This is not to say that rural sociological 
research should not be concerned with the 
war effort. On the contrary, the very life 
of this type of research may depend upon 
contributions to war programs, and few 
tural sociologists would be satisfied if they 
were not in the fight. The point cannot be 
too strongly emphasized, however, that each 
project should be appraised not only in 
terms of its immediate contribution to a 
war program, but also in terms of the more 
inclusive short-term and long-term values 
to which it is relevant. 

Neither in war nor in peace can rural 
sociologists or other social scientists afford 
to expend their energies gathering data and 
charting trends if such activities place them 
in the role of mere technicians obedient only 
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to the immediate demands of ongoing pro- 
grams. “Programs for what?” is a ques- 
tion that is just as crucial as is “Knowledge 
for what?” In other words, social science 
should provide guidance and direction of 
current programs toward the final goals of 
living as well as to service those programs 
with operative information. 

Social scientists have long tried to side- 
step the question of social values. We know, 
however, that some theory of value is neces- 
sarily involved in the selection of a problem 
for investigation. There are basic social 
needs which human beings develop in com- 
mon as a result of their group life, and 
which are satisfied or frustrated by the 
social environment in which they live. This 
offers a clue to the sociologist seeking a 
valid criterion of significance for the selec- 
tion of research problems. He does not 
merely ask whether his investigation adds 
to knowledge or contributes to the war 
effort. It should do both of these but the 
more fundamental question is will this 
research aid in suggesting ways and means 
of initiating and guiding trends toward a 
culture which will better meet the deeper 
and universal needs of rural people? It is 
suggested that each of our problems must 
be seen in the context of this larger frame 
of reference if we are to work with maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

2. As is indicated in the foregoing dis- 
cussion, rural sociologists have been oper- 
ating within a shaky theoretical structure. 
In fact, there has been a tendency for 
these workers to become a body of tech- 
nicians whose energies have been scattered 
over many problem fields, some of which 
may be outside of or only marginal to the 
social science area called sociology. The 
problem of theory in rural sociology is 
becoming acute. The old working concepts 
are doomed by new points of view now 
emerging. Such terms of reference as “so- 
ciety,” “individuals,” “social relationships,” 
“forms of association,” “social aspects,” etc., 
are passing as useful concepts because they 
represented false abstractions. In their 
place are coming terms such as “culture” 
and “personality” and “human values,” 
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loaded with new meaning and new signifi- 
cance for the future of the social sciences. 

Contributions. for a new frame of refer- 
ence for rural sociology are coming not 
only from general sociology but also from 
such fields as social psychology, anthro- 
pology and from the newer viewpoints in 
psychiatry. The best works in all of these 
fields should be more widely known among 
rural sociologists. 

These new dynamic concepts are impor- 
tant for the rural sociologist because they 
place the human being, the person, in the 
focus of attention. They direct concern to 
his motivations and frustrations. They di- 
rect attention to what appears to be the 
major problems of our times, namely, 
human suffering and human happiness, and 
how to minimize the one and to maximize 
the other. 

In concluding this brief paper we may 
summarize by saying that recent study of 
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rural sociology research indicates two major 
needs: 

1. A need for an explicit set of criteria 
for the selection of worthwhile research 
projects. 

2. A need for a vital meaningful theo- 
retical framework to orient research efforts 
and to serve as a basis for interpreting 
research findings. 

It is proposed that the concepts per- 
sonality, culture and human values, as these 
are being developed by social psychology, 
anthropology, and in psychiatry may come 
to serve as the basic working concepts for 
rural sociology. It is further proposed that 
the main objective of rural social research 
shall be to test and map out the possibili- 
ties of placing culture more actively in 
support of the basic needs or values of 
human personalities. 

A. R. MANGUS. 
Ohio State University. 





EXTENSION SERVICE JUMPS BACK TO THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


The Agricultural Extension Service in 
the United States has given inadequate con- 
sideration to organization on the com- 
munity basis during its time of service since 
1914 in spite of the fact that “the rural 
community is the best unit for the organi- 
zation of rural society.”! The primary em- 
phasis has been to organize upon the county 
basis, with a wide variety of methods used 
in order to be of most service to the 
farmers. The most significant of these 
methods have been the individual service 
method, and the demonstration method, 
neither of which necessarily calls for or- 
ganization on the community level. 

The Federal Extension Service concept of 
rural community organization seems to be 
that it is concerned with activities: pageants 
and plays, community club houses, com- 
munity singing, promotion of bands and 


“Rural Sociology 
(New 


*Sanderson, Dwight, 
and Rural Social Organization,” 
York: John Wiley, 1942), p. 6865. 





choruses, recreation, development of work 
centers, improvement of school and church 
grounds, conducting local fairs, social get- 
togethers, citizenship ceremonies, and dis- 
cussion groups.? These are admirable and 
much-needed activities, especially in war- 
time, but they are not community organiza- 
tion as defined by rural sociologists: “A 
continuing process for obtaining the best 
integrated social interaction of individuals, 
groups, and institutions within a community 
so as to enable it to act collectively and 
advance the common welfare.” 

Groups have been organized by extension 
agents on the community and neighborhood 
level, especially for home economics and 
4-H club work. For those who participate 


* Wilson, M. L. and Brigham, Reuben, 
“Major Wartime Developments Affecting 
Extension Work,” Report of Cooperative 
Extension Work in Agriculture and Home 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, 1941-42. 


* Sanderson, op. cit., pp. 686-87. 
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NOTES 


and to an extent for the general welfare 
these have been very valuable; but they 
have not been community organizations as 
above defined; indeed, too often they have 
been selective. Local leaders have been se- 
lected and trained. These, however, have 
been primarily on the special interest basis: 
as crops, soils, gardens, livestock, poultry, 
dairy, foods, home management, etc., and 
the work of these local leaders has not 
always been effectively integrated. And 
membership and participation have been se- 
lective, again chiefly on the basis of in- 
terest. When leaders were developed by the 
newly created federal action agencies (AAA, 
SCS, FSA, REA, and others) the problem 
of integration® on the county and com- 
munity level led to the Mt. Weather Con- 
ference. It was out of this conference that 
the first jump to the neighborhood level 
was made on a widespread scale. 


The first stage of setting up the Land 
Use Program which grew out of the Mt. 
Weather agreement was to organize county 
and community committees, as nearly rep- 
resentative of farm, home, agricultural 
agency, school, church and community in- 
terests as possible, extending the represen- 
tation to the neighborhoods. In order to get 
such representation, efforts were made in 
some states to map neighborhoods, using 
various methods.* This program has ceased 
on the national level, though in some states 
it has been retained as a part of the regular 
Extension program. These efforts laid the 
groundwork for the extension of the so- 
called neighborhood leader plan, which de- 


*As has been shown by several studies, 
notably Lindstrom and Dawson, “Selectivity 
of 4-H Club Work,” University of Illinois, 
AES, Bulletin 426, and Duthie, “4-H Club 
Work in the Life of Rural Youth,” National 
Committee on Boys and Girls Club Work, 
Chicago. 

°See Eisenhower, Milton S. and Kimmel, 
Ray I., “Old and New in Agricultural Or- 
ganization,” 1940 Yearbook of Agriculture, 
page 1130. 

*Here the early work of Galpin, Kolb, 
Sanderson and others and the later work of 
Ensminger, Beers and others on delineating 
neighborhoods and communities bore rich 
fruit in these plans. 
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veloped rapidly after the entry of the 
United States into the World War, in which 
the Agricultural Extension Services of the 
various states, impelled by a Federal direc- 
tive to “reach the last farm family down 
the last road,” made the real jump to the 
neighborhood as a basic functional area for 
carrying on Extension work. 

A national conference to stimulate the 
organization of the neighborhood leader 
system was called in Washington early in 
1942. By October of that same year 95 per- 
cent of the counties were reported to be 
organized with 648,100 neighborhood lead- 
ers appointed or elected in 260,000 neigh- 
borhoods.? The manner of organization, the 
functions of the leaders and the effective- 
ness of the system in making contacts with 
all farm families differed from state to 
state. Polson has reported on the general 
effect of the program in the Northeast.§ 
Studies have been made of the effectiveness 
of the system in selected areas of several 
states.2 These showed that contacts were 
made and results were obtained primarily 
through personal visitation, and that em- 
phasis was placed on scrap drives, ordering 
fertilizer early, using enriched flour and 
bread and edible soybeans, checking upon 
machinery repairs, and planting victory gar- 
dens. Quite significant results were obtained 
in some areas: in Orange County, North 
Carolina, 78 percent of 269 families re- 
sponded by planting edible soybeans. In 
other areas the program was only passingly 
successful. 

Plans of organization in the Midwest 
varied from state to state. The Iowa “block 


* Brigham, Rueben, “Shoulders Together,” 
Extension Service Circular 380, USDA. 


® Polson, Robert A., “The Impact of the 
War on Rural Community Life,” Rural So- 
ciology, VIII (June, 1943), 123-138. 

®°In “Evaluation Study of the Neighbor- 
hood Leader System, Berkshire and Essex 
Counties, Massachusetts, May 1942”; “In- 
fluence of Neighborhood Leaders in Waldo, 
Maine,” Extension Service Circular 389: 
“Orange and Lee Counties, North Carolina, 
Demonstrate How Neighborhood Leaders 
Can Help in Securing Participation of 
Rural Families in Agriculture’s Wartime 
Program,” Extension Service Circular 387. 
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plan” called for two leaders for each 16 
families, the local one-room rural school 
district being used as the basic unit. These 
two “volunteer cooperators” were appointed 
by township war committees which were set 
up in turn by the county extension organi- 
zation.1° The plan developed in Illinois was 
very similar: a county committee was ap- 
pointed; they in turn appointed township 
chairmen, a man and a woman in each 
township; and they selected two school dis- 
trict leaders, a man and a woman, in each 
elementary school district in the county.) 
The Wisconsin plan called for township 
Volunteer War Service Committees and 
neighborhood leaders. The neighborhoods 
were mapped, using the method and indices 
developed by Kolb in his earlier studies in 
the state.12 An effort was made in Ken- 
tucky to determine community and neigh- 
borhood boundaries; leaders for the plan of 
organization were then selected in each 
neighborhood; these made up the com- 
munity committees, and they, in turn, were 
represented on the county committees.1% 

The means of contact in these states 
were primarily by neighborhood meetings; 


See R. K. Bliss, “Two Leaders and 16 
+ cael Extension Service Review, May 
1 A 

u“A Wartime Educational Program for 
Agriculture in Illinois,” Extension Service 
in Agriculture and Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, mimeo. pub. 
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these were often followed up by personal 
contact, so that all farm families in the 
district or neighborhood were reached. In 
Illinois county agents and committees were 
urged to arrange for at least three series 
of meetings in each district for the year. 
Special material in printed leaflet form was 
prepared by the College of Agriculture for 
distribution and discussion at these meet- 
ings. School district leaders were urged to 
deliver the pamphlets to families not at- 
tending these meetings so that every family 
will have been given the information. Ma- 
terials were prepared on inflation control, 
harvesting and storage of soybeans, con- 
trolling farm fires, livestock marketing, 
controlling common colds, proper diets, and 
similar subjects related to wartime food pro- 
duction and conservation and the protection 
of personal health and vigor. County agents 
were asked to secure reports of attendance 
and of numbers of families visited by the 
school district leaders. 

The above table, showing percentages of 
school districts holding meetings, families 


” “Neighborhood Leader System Manual 
for Extension Workers,” University of Wis- 


consin, Agricultural Extension Service, 


mimeo. publication. 

* Poundstone, Bruce, and Beers, Howard, 
“Rural Neighborhood and Community Mobi- 
lization for Home Defense,” University of 
Kentucky, Farm Ec. LUP 53, March 1943, 


PERCENTAGE OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN WHICH MEETINGS WERE HELD AND PERCENTAGE 
OF FARM FAMILIES ATTENDING AND VISITED PERSONALLY FOR THE SECOND SERIES 
OF 1942 WARTIME EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM MEETINGS IN 10 REPRESENTATIVE 


COUNTIES IN ILLINOIS* 





Percent districts 


County holding meetings 


Percent of families 
attending meetings 


Percent of families Percent of families 


visited 





Macon 
Macoupin 
Peoria 
Bureau 
Fayette 
White 
Kane 
Ogle 
Ford 
Adams 





* Data compiled by a Lou Andrews in connection with a term paper for a special 


problems course in Rural Sociology. 
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attending meetings and visited personally 
by school district leaders in 10 counties dis- 
tributed over the state reveals two signifi- 
cant things: (1) meetings were held in a 
large percentage of the districts in most 
counties, indicating that the leadership se- 
lected functioned in most of the neighbor- 
hoods and (2) only a minority of the people 
came to the meetings.14 Reports from the 
field indicated that the largest attendances 
were secured by cooperating with already 
established community or neighborhood 
clubs or organizations. Impressions given by 
reports from local leaders as to reasons why 
people did not attend was that the material 
presented was not interesting or presented 
in an interesting fashion, that the purpose 
for the meetings was not clear or made to 
appear important or significant, and that 
the leaders selected were not willing or 
capable of calling and holding meetings. 
These impressions make apparent the need 
for a careful study of the functioning and 
effectiveness of the neighborhood leader 
system. 

The school district or neighborhood has 
become an important unit for making con- 
tacts with respect to a number of wartime 
programs. School teachers have been asked 
to help with rationing programs; school di- 
rectors have been placed on bond sales com- 
mittees for their districts; leaders have 
been selected in the school districts or 
neighborhoods as fire watchers, detectors 
for evidences of sabotage or the prevention 
of rural crime, and more recently to help 
determine farm labor needs and to help 
farmers in their neighborhoods to secure 
additional help. The neighborhood has again 
become the area for increased trade-work 
activity; and farm people are becoming re- 
acquainted with their neighbors as they 
have not been in many years. A leveling 
process is going on wherein the residents 





“ Consideration must be given to the fact 
that not all school districts made reports; 
therefore, the actual number of meetings 
held and the total number in attend- 
ance was doubtless larger than that re- 
ported in every case. For school districts 
reporting, however, the percentage attend- 
ing and visited personally approximated 
quite closely the actual situation. 
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of the neighborhood all come to meetings 
irrespective of economic, religious, political 
or even racial differences, to discuss prob- 
lems of common interest relating to the 
war effort. 

What significance has this jump to the 
neighborhood for those interested in com- 
munity organization? Can it be that we 
now can recognize the neighborhood as a 
significant human contact unit in the rural 
community? Can we now proceed to de- 
velop methods of education and planning 
that, in a rural community, will make more 
effective use of the neighborhood unit in 
serving the common welfare? The ground- 
work of experience and experimentation is 
laid in almost every rural community in 
the United States. The Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service has found an effective basic 
unit for making contacts with farm families, 
though in many cases some parts of the 
Extension Service are not using as effec- 
tively as they might the organization cre- 
ated by other parts. Too often specialists 
in subject matter fields have created their 
own special leaders and special groups, 
without regard to leaders and groups cre- 
ated by others. It now remains for the 
Extension Service to rediscover the rural 
community as a unit for the organization 
of Extension work. Rural sociologists have 
an important contribution to make in this 
discovery. Public school educators are al- 
ready aware of the importance of the rural 
community as a basic unit for organization 
of education, including adult education. Will 
Extension Service leaders recognize the im- 
portance of community organization or will 
the adult education function of the Exten- 
sion Service in the community be taken 
over or absorbed by the public schools? 
Or is it possible that a cooperative, in- 
tegrated approach will be made by the Ex- 
tension Service and the public schools in 
the development of a unified educational 
program, using the neighborhood and com- 
munity as basic functional units for reach- 
ing all of the people in an effective demo- 
cratic manner. 

Davip E. LINDSTROM. 
University of Illinois. 
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A number of bulletins and circulars have 
appeared recently which utilize the farm 
manpower inventory data obtained in Jan- 
uary and February of this year under the 
AAA sign-up for the 1943 Farm Plan Work 
Sheet. The schedule used for the farm man- 
power inventory represents a cross between 
a partial population schedule and a partial 
employment status schedule with the result- 
ing data naturally presenting many com- 
plex problems of analysis and interpreta- 
tion, particularly with regard to complete- 


+ Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, A. H. An- 
derson, Earl H. Bell, Eleanor Bernert, 
Douglas Ensminger, T. Wilson Longmore, 
and Roy Roberts. 





ness of coverage and comparability with 
related or similar series. 


An example of a more careful job of 
analysis is the North Carolina study made 
by Forster, Hamilton, and associates. The 
analysis presented in this bulletin consists 
of a matching of labor requirements, de- 
rived in part from the farm organization 
data, with the labor expected to be available 
in 1943 in order to obtain a measure of the 
excess or deficiency of labor on farms of 
different sizes (measured in terms of war 
units) and on farms in the four major 
type-of-farming areas of the State. Anal- 
yses are also presented of the age-sex com- 
position of “current farm employment,” as 
are certain other classifications of the 
data. 

In general, the tabular and graphic ma- 
terial presented in this study is more elo- 
quent than the textual interpretations. 
Only one-seventh of the farms sampled 
showed a slight excess of labor needs over 
labor available, while six-sevenths of the 
farms had a surplus of available labor, with 
45 percent of the farms having a minimum 
of almost twice as much labor as needed on 
this group of farms. The estimated ratios of 
labor needs to labor available probably con- 
tain an upward bias due to the fact that the 
data on available labor exclude by definition 
perhaps a major part of the seasonally 
hired workers, while the labor require- 
ments are total requirements for all types 
of labor and all farm activities including 
maintenance. 

The authors interpret the quantitative 
evidence of what appears to be extensive 
underemployment and ineffective utilization 
of labor as “. . . an apparent or technical 
surplus of labor, when as a matter of fact 
no usable surplus exists. That is, the farmer 
may have to use his labor on his own farm 
or not at all.” This explanation is not very 
satisfactory and the elaboration given later 
does not clarify the meaning of “technical 
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surplus.” A question may be raised as to 
why this so-called “technical surplus” is 
not an actual waste of manpower. Merely 
because labor is not usable on the individual 
farm reporting it does not mean that at 
least some part of it cannot be used at all. 
Some of the recommended “lines of action” 
suggested by the authors actually presup- 
pose the possibility for obtaining fuller 
labor utilization and would be practicable 
only if the periods of inactivity or under- 
employment on individual farms constituted 
a manpower pool which could be tapped. 

The authors do not explicitly recommend 
that some of the underemployed farmers 
making negligible contributions to agricul- 
tural production should not be “farming,” 
but should be helped to find more productive 
work. Nevertheless, they suggest that a 
solution of the surplus labor problem might 
be made in some cases “by temporary con- 
solidation of farming units.” No explana- 
tion is given of what is meant by a tempo- 
rary consolidation—or by what working 
arrangement such a consolidation might be 
brought about. 


MeMillan’s study, “The Manpower Situa- 
tion in Oklahoma Agriculture for 1943 
and 1944,” makes some use of the AAA 
manpower inventory data, although major 
reliance is placed on 1940 Census material 
and on current school census data for esti- 
mates of present farm population and of 
the available farm labor supply. Inde- 
pendently derived estimates of labor re- 
quirements are matched with the labor sup- 
ply estimates, and little use seems to have 
been made of the AAA manpower inventory 
sample data on workers reported or ex- 
pected to be available. 

The conclusions reached in this study 
with respect to the inadequacy of the farm 
labor supply in the State for the attain- 
ment of planned production goals in 1944 
rest upon very questionable assumptions 
made regarding changes since the Census 
date in the size of the rural-farm labor 
force, upon the identification of farm work- 
ers with the Census concept of rural-farm 
labor force and upon identification of 
changes in farm labor supply with changes 
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in farm employment. After arriving at an 
estimate of a 16.7 percent decrease in rural- 
farm population from 1940 to 1943 on the 
basis of school census data, the author 
assumes that the rural-farm labor force 
(which includes the unemployed and persons 
employed in agriculture and nonagricultural 
occupations) has decreased by the same 
proportion. Because of the identification of 
farm workers with the whole of the rural- 
farm labor force, the percentage decrease 
in the number of farm workers is assumed 
to be the same as the percentage decrease in 
population. Such an assumption is unjusti- 
fied in view of the fact that persons not in 
the rural-farm labor force have served as a 
reservoir for replacements of persons who 
have left the rural-farm labor force. Fur- 
thermore, since unemployed are by Census 
definition a part of the labor force, re- 
employment can greatly increase the num- 
ber of persons actually employed without 
having a corresponding change in the size 
of the total labor force. Thus for the Nation 
as a whole, despite a decrease in the civilian 
population, and in the civilian labor force, 
the number of persons at work in civilian 
occupations has risen from 45 million in 
April 1940 to slightly over 51 million in 
April 1943. In view of the number of per- 
sons in the rural-farm population of Okla- 
homa who were unemployed at the time of 
the Census (14 percent of the rural-farm 
labor force), it is thus at least theoretically 
possible for a reduction of 14 percent to 
occur in the labor force without any de- 
crease in the number of persons employed, 
if the reduction occurs entirely in the un- 
employed part of the labor force. 

The assumptions made are even less 
valid with respect to the estimates of num- 
ber of available farm workers when derived 
from such “rural-farm labor force” extra- 
polations. The number of farm workers we 
shall have will be determined not so much 
by changes in the size of the total rural- 
farm labor force as by the number who 
shift into or out of agricultural work (both 
farm and nonfarm residents) and by the 
extent to which persons not in the labor 
force continue to replace farm workers who 
enter industry or the armed forces. 
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The possibilities for attaining agricul- 
tural production goals will be determined 
by the number and kind of persons at work 
on farms for the time required. Since the 
number of persons at work on farms has 
little relationship to changes in total farm 
population or to changes in the total labor 
force figures used by the author, his esti- 
mates of available supply of labor do not 
provide a valid basis for the conclusions he 
reaches about labor as a limiting factor to 
the attainment of 1944 production goals. 


Carl F. Reuss has utilized some of the 
AAA manpower inventory data in two cir- 
culars of the State College of Washington, 
“Effect of Age and Sex on Productive Ca- 
pacity at Farm Work” and “Washington’s 
Seasonal Farm Labor Problem.” Under 
present conditions when the composition of 
the farm working force has changed con- 
siderably from that of pre-war years, the 
data presented on differences in productive 
capacity of male and female farm workers 
in the several age groups is timely and in- 
teresting. Altogether too common has been 
the practice of assuming a certain man- 
equivalence for workers in the several age- 
sex groups. Reuss’ analysis of data derived 
from the collective judgment of farmers 
with respect to differences in work capacity 
of various types of workers throws some 
light on this question. In general, the man- 
equivalent factors obtained show reasonable 
differences among males and females in the 
several age groups, although sampling var- 
iation and other factors may be responsible 
for the higher rating for girls 10-14 than 
for boys of the same age. 


The circular dealing with Washington’s 
seasonal labor is based upon an analysis of 
data from the item of the manpower in- 
ventory which is probably least meaningful, 
namely, the maximum number of workers 
hired on any one day during each of the 
four quarters of 1942. Because of the 
duplications of workers and variations in 
the occurrence of seasonal peaks on different 
farms, the numbers reported do not repre- 
sent that many persons, as one worker 
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might be counted on a number of different 
farms. Although the author points out this 
limitation of the data, he nevertheless treats 
the numbers reported as if they were dif- 
ferent workers who can be added together, 
and even expresses the psuedo-sum as a 
percentage of total or rural population. 
While the results may be of some use in 
providing a rough indication of the relative 
magnitude of the seasonal labor problem 
during the several quarters of the year or 
for the several counties, the absolute num- 
bers are meaningless. 


In addition to the above studies based on 
the AAA manpower inventory data, two of 
their authors have made studies related to 
the manpower question which utilize other 
sources of information. The bulletin by 
Reuss, Peterson, and Buchanan, “Labor Re- 
quirements for Selected Farm Enterprises 
in Washington” contains an interesting in- 
terpretation of the implications of typical 
farm management data on unit labor re- 
quirements on enterprises of varying sizes. 
The empirical evidence of the sharp de- 
crease in unit labor requirements as the 
size of the enterprise is increased, up to a 
certain point, forms the nucleus of the 
authors’ discussion of the conditions under 
which diversification versus specialization 
provides the most effective use of manpower 
resources. Under wartime conditions when 
effective use of labor is imperative, the 
long-debated argument takes on new im- 
portance. The authors’ view is that in most 
cases maximum utilization of the available 
labor force and increased production per 
man-year would be obtained through spe- 
cialization and increasing the size of enter- 
prises to a level permitting effective use of 
labor. 


The availability of urban labor for farm 
work is examined in “Farm Labor Available 
in an Urban Center: Washington, North 
Carolina” by Mayo and Hamilton. In this 
case the study is based on a 10 percent 
sample of Negro households. Age, sex, em- 
ployment status and other characteristics 
are briefly examined for all respondents and 
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particularly for those who answered “yes” 
to the simple question, “Are you willing to 
do farm work now?” Such respondents 
were classed as “available for farm work” 
with the result that while 66 percent of all 
respondents were currently employed at 
paying jobs, 51 percent indicated that they 
were available for farm work. The large 
amount of overlap between the “available” 
and those already employed, together with 
other information presented, indicates that 
before a good many of the people who were 
classed as available could in fact become 
available the following conditions among 
many others would have to be met: over 40 
percent of them would have to give up their 
nonagricultural jobs; a substantial propor- 
tion consisting of housewives would have 
to lay aside their homemaking activities, 
and a large proportion of these would have 
to make arrangements for the care of their 
children under 10 years of age; approxi- 
mately 23 percent could become available 
for farm work only by giving up one farm 
job for another (since those currently em- 
ployed on farms were also classed as avail- 
able for farm work). Many other conditions 
would also have to be met, including wage 
and working conditions satisfactory to the 
potential worker and a considerable increase 
in the use of female workers (since two- 
thirds of the “available” are females). 
These and other conditions determining 
actual availability of potential farm work- 
ers are recognized by the authors when 
they state that “availability is a relative 
matter” depending on many conditions. The 
study illustrates the wide gap between po- 
tential and actual availability for farm 
work. 
Louis J. DUCOFF. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





POPULATION 


Recent releases from the Bureau of the 
Census are carrying out the promises for 
more complete data from the 1940 Census 
than from earlier Censuses. A report on 
Unincorporated communities! gives the 
name, location and population of the 3,594 
places with 500 or more inhabitants for 


which separate figures could be compiled. 
A report on Characteristics of rural-farm 
families? is based on sample tabulations. It 
presents family and housing statistics sep- 
arately for families of farm operators, fam- 
ilies of farm laborers and families of non- 
farm workers who live as farmers, by 
regions and divisions. Among the topics in- 
cluded are tenure, value of dwelling; em- 
ployment status; race; nativity; age; sex 
and marital status of head; migration 
status and 1935 residence; size of family; 
number of employed workers; persons per 
room; lighting equipment; and water 
supply. 

A report? on the personal and economic 
characteristics of the men and women in 
each industry, based on tabulation of the 5 
percent sample, includes color, nativity and 
citizenship, age, employment status, class 
of worker, major occupation group, hours 
worked during the week of March 24-30, 
1940, months worked in 1939, and duration 
of unemployment. Of special interest is the 
tabulation of persons reporting agriculture 
as their industry but not included under 
the ordinary headings of farm operators or 
farm laborers. Vital statistics rates in the 
United States 1900-19404 summarizes the 
vital statistics data collected in this country 
since 1910. The materials for 1940 are given 
in considerable detail including births per 
1,000 females 15-44 years old by counties 
and specific birth rates by age of mother 
for rural and urban areas by States. An- 
nual population estimates for States by sex 
and race back to 1900 are included. 


*U. S. Dept. Comm., Bur. of the Census, 
Population—Unincorporated Communities. 
32 pp. 16th Census of the U. S. 1940. 
Washington, D. C. 1943. 

?U. S. Dept. Comm., Bur. of the Census, 
Families — Characteristics of rural-farm 
families. 82 pp. 16th Census of the U. S. 
1940. Washington, D. C. 1943. 

*U. S. Dept. Comm., Bur. of the Census, 
Population—The labor force. Industrial 
characteristics. 174 pp. 16th Census of the 
U. S. 1940. Washington, D. C. 1943. 

*U. S. Dept. Comm., Bur. of the Census, 
Vital statistics rates in the U. S. 1900-1940. 
1,051 pp. Washington, D. C. 1943. 
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A survey in two Kentucky counties® con- 
cludes that: as measured by a simple ratio 
of actual to possible moves or births, rural 
family mobility and rural family fertility in 
Robertson and Johnson Counties were sim- 
ilarly influenced by selected factors of age, 
occupation, income, and education. Of the 
possible number of changes of residence, 
assuming 1 change per year to be the most 
possible, 17.4 percent had occurred; and of 
the possible number of births, assuming 1 
birth per year from marriage to age 49 of 
the wife to be the maximum possible, 17.8 
percent had occurred. In one county low 
mobility was associated with high fertility 
in a setting characterized by a relatively 
self-sufficient agriculture and emphasis on 
family life. In the other county, where 
urbanization has progressed farther, high 
mobility was associated with low fertility. 


A study of recent population trends in 
Oklahoma® based on questionnaires sent to 
a large number of farmers in every county 
of the State and checked against 1940 
Census data, annual vital statistics reports, 
school censuses, War Ration Book No. 1 and 
the annual population survey of the United 
States Department of Agriculture shows 
that Oklahoma is experiencing a three-fold 
change in its population. First, the total 
population is declining rapidly; second, the 
farm population is declining both abso- 
lutely and relatively; and third, the com- 
bined population of the larger towns and 
cities is increasing at about the same rela- 
tive pace as the farm population is dimin- 
ishing. Population of villages and hamlets 
has remained fairly constant proportion- 
ately to the total population of the State. 
Further inventory and descriptive analysis 
of the population characteristics (age, sex, 
race, marital status, natural increase, em- 


*Irving A. Spaulding and Howard W. 
Beers, Mobility and fertility rates of rural 
families in Robertson and Johnson Counties, 
Kentucky, 1918-1941. Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bul. 451, 20 pp. Lexington, June 1943. 

*Otis Durant Duncan, Recent population 
trends in Oklahoma. Okla. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bul. 8-269, 39 pp. In cooperation with Bur. 
Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. Stillwater, 
August 1943. 
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ployment, educational attainment, etc.) of 
Oklahoma leads the author to conclude that 
“, . . 1930 marked the end of the economic 
and demographic youth of Oklahoma and 
it had begun by then to assume the char- 
acteristics of a maturing society.” 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


A survey of Community Organization in 
Maryland County? was undertaken: (1) To 
analyze neighborhoods and communities as 
a basis for local agricultural planning. (2) 
To assist local leaders in examining and 
appraising their neighborhoods, their com- 
munities, and their problems as a means to 
sound planning. (3) To study social change; 
first, in a rural community where there is a 
large munitions plant in operation, and sec- 
ond, in a community in which there is a 
suburban development. (4) To observe the 
value of the group method of determining 
the location and boundaries of neighbor- 
hoods and communities. The report shows 
that neighborhoods and communities do 
exist as functioning social units; schools, 
churches, kinship, geographic isolation, com- 
mon tradition, are the predominant factors 
in neighborhood and community cohesion; 
the most active organizations are those 
sponsored by the churches and schools; the 
impingement of new industry on agricul- 
ture has led to mild but none-the-less notice- 
able forms of social differentiation. 


Farmers in Buffalo County, Nebraska, 
mobilize for war’ represents an effort to 
outline briefly the structure and function- 
ing of an effective county-wide organization 
of local leaders. The war service of neigh- 
borhood and community leaders in 1942 and 
1943 is described. This includes the distri- 
bution of reliable information to farm fam- 


*Linden S. Dodson and Jane Woolley, 
Community organization in Charles County, 
Maryland. Md. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. A 21, 
271-324 pp. In cooperation with Bur. Agr. 
Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. and Charles Co. 
Agr. Planning Com. College Park, January, 
1 . 

* Anton H. Anderson, Farmers in Buffalo 
County, Nebraska, mobilize for war. 19 pp. 
Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. Lincoln, 
Neb., August 1943. 
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ilies, gathering of factual information for 
professional agricultural workers, leader- 
ship in cooperative neighborhood action, and 
coordination of wartime activities of neigh- 
borhood and community organizations. 
Techniques used in developing the organiza- 
tion on a sound basis of natural neighbor- 
hoods and communities is outlined, with a 
statement regarding the situation in the 
county when the wartime organization was 
set up and the steps taken to activate the 
program. Tentative conclusions are pre- 
sented regarding the wartime and postwar 
significance of such county-wide organiza- 
tions of local leaders. 


The neighborhood leader in time of war® 
is a generalized statement regarding the 
experience of Extension Services in the 
seven northern States of the Great Plains, 
with the wartime Neighborhood Leader pro- 
gram. The war has altered the pattern of 
life for rural people. Many production prob- 
lems can best be dealt with through neigh- 
borhood and community cooperation. The 
techniques of building such cooperation are 
logically included in the educational pro- 
gram of Extension. This summary takes 
stock of progress to date; it outlines desir- 
able characteristics of leaders; it indicates 
the relation of this program to community 
plans and other Extension methods. Simple 
techniques are suggested for adjusting the 
organization to the natural neighborhood 
and community group pattern in the county. 


In a Kentucky study! “the organization 
of land-use planning and the participation 
of committee members are described, the 
socio-economic characteristics of committee 
members and of a sample of non-members 
are compared, selected opinions of members 
and non-members and the interrelationships 


*Anton H. Anderson, The neighborhood 
leader in time of war. 13 pp. Bur. Agr. 
Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr., Lincoln, Neb. Au- 
gust 1943. 

*Robin M. Williams and Howard W. 
Beers, Farmers on local planning commit- 
tees in three Kentucky counties 1939-1940. 
Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 443, 35 pp. Lexing- 
ton, May 1943. 
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among the characteristics and opinions of 
both groups are set forth, and the implica- 
tions of findings for rural social organiza- 
tion and change are discussed.” The authors 
found that the “committeemen differed from 
their neighbors in a total pattern of per- 
sonal characteristics and opinions which 
was broadly consistent among the three 
areas studied. Their families were in the 
middle stages of the life cycle, they had 
spent more years in school than their neigh- 
bors, they were on larger farms, and more 
of them had met with success in the accum- 
ulation of land. They were relatively active 
in leading other organizations. In nonfarm 
residence and in past occupational expe- 
rience, they were more ‘urbanized’ than 
fellow farmers in the same communities.” 
The patterns of behavior and belief of these 
leaders were common to the majority of the 
persons interviewed with the committeemen 
being more favorably disposed toward the 
issues raised. “The widespread acceptance 
and positive evaluation of several rather 
recent innovations in rural life was an 
indication of deep-seated social changes still 
in process.” There was cumulative evidence 
of an association of social and economic 
characteristics of these farmers with the 
opinions analyzed. “There were also definite 
interrelations among opinions concerning 
various aspects of land-use planning, 
county-agent work, and programs of agri- 
cultural adjustment.” 


Another study!! from Kentucky reports 
the characteristics of rural neighborhoods 
and communities in 13 counties in Kentucky. 
The neighborhoods in these counties are 
small and numerous with the school and 
church most frequently relating the neigh- 
bors. The communities usually had 11 neigh- 
borhoods. In 78 percent of the community 
centers there were fewer than 300 resi- 
dents. “Instead of disappearing, the neigh- 
borhood continues to exist although modified 


“Frank Winchester, Rural neighborhoods 
and communities in thirteen Kentucky 
counties, 1941—size, population, and social 
structure. Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta.—Bul. 450, 
20 pp. Lexington, June 1943. 
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as a result of new forces acting upon it.... 
Geographic propinquity is still an important 
factor in rural society.” 


The village-centered relation in Erin, 
New York,!2 a rural community which 
formerly included a majority of the fam- 
ilies in the town, is disappearing. The or- 
ganizations and institutions that once 
brought the people together are now weak 
and ineffective. Information was obtained 
by personal interviews with the heads of 
234 families located in the village and on 
all operating farm units that had cropland 
lapping over into the township. Many fam- 
ilies living on marginal or sub-marginal 
land find employment in Elmira. While 
Erin is far enough away from Elmira to 
allow full-time farming, it is not far enough 
away to be a self-centered rural community. 
Thus Erin is in a transitional zone between 
an urban center and a rural-farm com- 
munity. 


Lebanon,'!3 a county-seat town in south- 
west Virginia, is the center of a community 
based on the livestock economy typical of a 
number of counties in the area. Through 
the author’s intimate association with the 
life of the community he pictures the char- 
acteristics of the people, their living con- 
ditions, activities, and organizations. Le- 
banon’s long-time development has included 
(1) scattered neighborhoods; (2) a budding 
town and scattered neighborhoods; and (3) 
a combined town and neighborhood area 
fairly well integrated. Its life is a network 
of formal and informal activities which is 
in many ways county-wide. The author con- 
cludes that “small communities like Le- 
banon are highly significant places of human 
association with personal face-to-face con- 
tacts, a feeling of brotherhood, and a sense 


= Dwight Sanderson and S. Earl Grigsby, 
The social characteristics of Erin—A rural 
town in southern New York. Cornell Univ. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Mimeo. Bul. 10, 54 pp. In 
cooperation with Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Ithaca, August 1943. 

“Leland B. Tate, Lebanon—A Virginia 
community. Va. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 352, 
55 pp. Blacksburg, May 1943. 
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of belonging, which are most important 
factors in development of vivid personali- 
ties, and a meaningful, satisfying society.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A study!4 of ethnic groups in rural Con- 
necticut attempts to answer the questions: 
what adjustments are immigrants making 
to their new physical and social environ- 
ment? Are they introducing new agricul- 
tural enterprises? What are the reactions 
of older settlers? What types of communi- 
ties are emerging as a result of the presence 
of the various ethnic groups? But the main 
focus of attention is on the changes that 
the shifting population has brought about 
in all segments of local social, economic and 
political life. 

The setting of the study is two rural 
communities in eastern Connecticut. Two 
ethnic groups, first French Canadians and 
later Finns, have settled in the communities, 
thus providing an opportunity to compare 
the results of different time intervals of 
settlement as well as different groups. The 
statistical information was obtained through 
a house-to-house survey of every family in 
the two communities, supplemented by in- 
formation gained through the participant- 
observer technique. 


The Southern Rural Life Conference con- 
sidered the responsibilities of the rural 
school in the changing pattern of country 
life,15 particularly, in respect to (1) agri- 
culture and industry, (2) health education 
and services, (3) religious life, and (4) 
education. This report sets forth the find- 
ings of four committees dealing with these 
subjects. 

Howard A. Dawson sets the tone for the 
report in his opening chapter when he 
states: “The school must be more than an 
institution for training children in subject 


“Nathan L. Whetten and Arnold W. 
Green, Ethnic group relations in a rural 
area of Connecticut. 89 pp. Bul. 244, Univ. 
of Conn. Storrs, Jan. 1943. 

*The Southern Rural Life Conference, 
The school and the changing pattern of 
country life. 100 pp., George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 1943. 
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matter that will enable them to climb the 
educational ladder to higher academic levels. 
It must be an institution whose program is 
indigenous to the needs of the pupils and 
to the community it serves. The broad social 
and economic goals of education are im- 
portant to be sure, but they can be made 
real only in terms of the situation and needs 
of the children affected.” The South’s de- 
ficiencies and potentialities are briefly re- 
viewed. The report summarizes the South’s 
achievements in securing a better balance 
between its various agricultural enterprises 
and increasing the productive capacity of 
its soils, the health work being done by a 
number of Southern States and the great 
uncertainty which beclouds the future of 
the rural church. Special mention is made, 
however, of the increased activity of the 
Catholic Church through its National Catho- 
lic Rural Life Conference and its program 
of social action. The report suggests that a 
reappraisal of the South’s schools is in 
order, especially for those Northerners and 
Westerners who think of the South as liv- 
ing in another age, for 56 percent of the 
Nation’s consolidated schools are found in 
the South. States are increasing financial 
aid to local districts, salaries are on the 
increase, average daily attendance at the 
elementary level is increasing, and programs 
of both whites and Negroes are becoming 
more functional. 


Still sits the schoolhouse by the road'6 
describes the conditions and problems of 
rural education and suggests ways and 
means through which communities may pro- 
vide a better program of education. The 
Committee on Rural Education, appointed 
in March 1939, has cooperated with other 
organizations in holding conferences and 
forums on educational questions, has en- 
couraged radio and press discussions, and 
helped to sponsor several projects planned 
to demonstrate practical approaches to the 
problems of rural education. 

Two studies of rural illness and medical 


*The Committee on Rural Education, 
Still sits the schoolhouse by the road. 54 pp., 
5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, 1943. 
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care in Lewis!7 and Dallas!§ Counties, Mis- 
souri, report certain of the results obtained 
through field interviews chiefly concerned 
with rural health facilities and the extent 
to which they are used by the families 
sampled for enumeration. 

The first survey, conducted in Lewis 
County, Missouri, during the summer of 
1939 covered the experience of 317 open- 
country households for the 12-month period 
immediately preceding August 1, 1939. As 
reflected in the reports of the household 
interviews, the curative functions of med- 
ical service received greater emphasis than 
the preventative. Income and distance from 
service facilities appeared to condition the 
use of available health agencies. For the 
76 percent of the families reporting some 
illness during the year, the average cost of 
health measures per household was $41.30. 
Of this average expenditure nearly 55 per- 
cent went for practitioners’ fees, 15 percent 
each for dental care (mostly extractions) 
and hospitalization, 9 percent for drugs and 
medicines (chiefly home or patent rem- 
edies), less than 5 percent for optical serv- 
ices, and the remainder for miscellaneous 
purposes. In Dallas County, as in Lewis 
County, the prevailing health practices em- 
ployed were curative rather than preventa- 
tive. Seventy-two percent of the 258 open- 
country families interviewed used one to 
five doctors in the treatment of illness or 
disability during the 12-months previous 
to the survey, which was conducted during 
the summer of 1941. Most of the illness was 
cared for at home. A total of 71 different 
ailments were treated by means of 258 
home remedies. About 65 percent of the 
families reported inadequate hospital and 
dental care. 


” Ronald B. Almack, The rural health fa- 
cilities of Lewis County, Missouri. Mo. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Res. Bul. 365, 42 pp. Columbia, 
May 1943. 

%Tola Meier and C. E. Lively, Family 
health practices in Dallas County, Missouri. 
Mo. Agr. Expt. Sta. Res. Bul. 369, 32 pp. 
Columbia, June 1943. 
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Some effects of the first years of war 
upon Nebraska farm families!® as seen by 
farm youth is reported in a bulletin from 
the Nebraska Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. About half the families studied had 
no hired help either in 1941 or in 1942; 
about 19 percent had less in 1942 than in 
1941, about 12 percent had more, while 21 
percent had the same amount of hired help 
both years. In 1941 about one-fourth of the 
mothers helped with field work and a little 
more than half did outside chores. In 1942 
more than one-third of the mothers helped 
with field work; nearly two-thirds did out- 
side chores, with an increase of 50 percent 
in the average number of hours spent doing 
chores. Adolescent members feel that the 
effects upon the family of war conditions 
are more often “good” than “bad.” They 
reported more good times in the home, less 
irritability and conflict in the family group, 
and less family recreation outside the home. 
However they reported that their parents 
showed more worry and nervousness than 
previously. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Edited by Howard W. Beers 


Population Problems. Third Edition. By 
Warren S. Thompson. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942. 
Pp. xi + 471. $4.00. 

Population Problems. A Cultural Interpre- 
tation. By Paul H. Landis. New York: 
American Book Company, 1943. Pp. 
xii + 500. $3.75. 

The first of these two Population Prob- 
lems appearing in print is the third edition 
of Warren S. Thompson’s well-known work 
originally published in 1930 and revised in 
1935. This new edition, which aims “to 
present a brief general view of the processes 
of population growth and of their signifi- 
cance,” was necessitated by the rapid ac- 
cumulation of information on population 
through study and research in the seven 
years elapsing since his preceding edition. 
It also permitted the embodiment in his 
work of the latest domestic and foreign 
census data available, although the collec- 
tion and release of foreign data have been 
seriously hampered by the war. 

The organizational framework previously 
used, for the most part, remains intact in 


Thompson’s third edition. However, several 
changes have been made. These include a 
slight rearrangement in the order of pre- 
sentation, the addition of a few topics, the 
deletion of others, and finally a shift of 
emphasis in some of the materials retained. 
The chapter in the 1935 edition entitled 
“Famine and Disease as Factors in Popu- 
lation Growth” becomes “War, Famine, and 
Disease as Factors in Population Growth.” 
Treatment of “Factors in the Decline of 
the Birth Rate” is broken down into two 
chapters and elaborated considerably. In a 
similar manner, the discussion of migra- 
tion, formerly limited to one chapter, has 
been expanded and divided into two chap- 
ters. Three chapters have been added and 
five dropped in this revision. Included among 
those added are two devoted to “National 
Population Policies,” and one entitled “Fur- 
ther Comments on the Economy of a Sta- 
tionary or Declining Population.” The chap- 
ters dropped are “Industrialization and 
Population in China,” “The City: Economic 
Advantages and Disadvantages,” “The 
City: Social and Cultural Advantages and 
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Disadvantages,” “The Optimum Popula- 
tion,” and “The Control of Population 
Growth.” These changes in subject matter 
and emphasis, by and large, are in keeping 
with recent trends both in population fact 
and in population thought. 

The other Population Problems under 
review is by Paul H. Landis, a newcomer 
to textbook writing in population but tried 
and tested in the performance of this chore 
for such other sub-fields of sociology as 
social control and rural sociology. In a large 
measure, he was moved to write his volume 
by what he considered the paradox of 
sociologists ordinarily serving as teachers 
of population courses while “much” of the 
literature remained essentially non-socio- 
logical in nature. Therefore, Landis’ pri- 
mary aim is to present a general survey 
of population in a sociological framework 
and in terms of social and cultural in- 
fluences. 

Five broad divisions of subject matter 
characterize Landis’ work. In Part One 
attention is focused on population growth 
in the world and in the United States with 
brief consideration given to population 
theory. Part Two exhaustively treats the 
vital processes as influenced by social and 
cultural forces. “In Part Three the popu- 
lation is broken down into its biological 
structural elements—sex, age, and ethnic 
composition. The changing significance of 
these elements, as they affect fertility and 
social roles in a dynamic society, is con- 
sidered.” Part Four is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the distribution of population 
according to functional roles, rural-urban 
classification, and geographical location. In 
Part Five international and internal migra- 
tions are analyzed from the standpoints of 
extent, selectivity, and social significance. 
A final chapter set apart is concerned with 
“A Population Policy for the United 
States.” 

The two books under consideration differ 
to some extent in subjects treated. Thomp- 
son devotes considerable space to the dis- 
cussion of population theory and historical 
population phenomena. That his first three 
chapters are in this vein is reflected in 
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their titles: “Population Control In Former 
Times,” “The Population Doctrines of Mal- 
thus,” and “Some Post-Malthusian Doc- 
trines.” Another such chapter is named 
“Population Growth and the Industrial 
Revolution.” Moreover, throughout his 
work Thompson evinces a gripping interest 
in the broad relationship of population to 
the general economy. Chapters appear, for 
example, on “Population Growth and Agri- 
culture” and “Industry and Commerce as 
Bases for the Support of Population.” In 
contrast, Landis concerns himself hardly at 
all with theory, historical phenomena, or 
broad controversial issues. Perhaps as an 
explanation for this he states in the preface 
that “In this book an attempt is made to 
give the student and general reader a 
meaningful picture of population unencum- 
bered by numerous historical speculations 
concerning population and population laws 
so-called, few of which contribute anything 
to an understanding of concrete population 
data or their interpretation.” However, in 
one 15-page chapter entitled “Population 
Theories” he does quickly dispose of “Natur- 
alistic Theories of Population Growth” and 
“Environmental-Economic Theories” and 
sets the stage for his “Sociocultural Ap- 
proach.” 

Worthy of special mention is Thompson’s 
continued show of interest in the role of 
population in international affairs. He 
courageously (whether right or wrong) re- 
expresses his long held view that popula- 
tion pressure is the forerunner of war. His 
position is set forth in the statement, “The 
author’s thesis here is that the changing 
rates of population growth are an important 
factor in creating changing pressures of 
population on the resources available to 
different peoples and that these changing 
pressures if disregarded are almost certain 
to lead to violent attempts to effect new 
adjustments more favorable to the growing 
people.” Landis very briefly has his say on 
the matter with a few such comments as 
“Density of population alone gives one no 
explanation for war, nor does population 
increase.” These two statements are not 
necessarily in conflict though they probably 
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do reflect some difference of opinion. It is 
certain, however, that of the two writers 
only Thompson thinks the subject merits 
individual and detailed attention. 

It naturally follows that the broader 
range of subjects considered by Thompson 
in a volume of about the same size as 
Landis’ leaves him relatively less space to 
treat much of the material common to both 
books. He handles the subject of population 
make-up in one 32-page chapter entitled 
“The Composition of Population.” If the 
chapter on “The Negro in the United 
States” is considered in the same general 
category, the two together make a total of 
55 pages. Landis, on the other hand, devotes 
to the same subjects two entire parts of his 
book comprising 136 pages. In a similar 
manner Landis uses 200 pages discussing 
the vital processes as compared with 
Thompson’s 109. Migration, too, receives 
more lengthy treatment from Landis. Both 
writers consider a population policy for the 
United States, Landis in a separate chapter 
and Thompson in a part of a more general 
chapter. 

Each of the writers does an excellent job 
of what he sets out to do. Thompson, in a 
sense, presents a more general picture of 
population. As a result of electing the 
broader approach, he often has to depart 
from the relatively simple and better under- 
stood phenomena and grapple with complex 
and slippery relationships. He constantly 
reminds the reader when he forges beyond 
concrete data, always warning of uncertain- 
ties and prefacing personal opinions with 
such phrases as “I think.” Landis, feeling 
a need for the de-emphasis of theory, his- 
torical materials, and controversial con- 
siderations, aims at the thorough analysis 
of a narrower range of subject-matter. This 
he does in a systematic and readable man- 


| ner. The most eye-catching feature of Lan- 


dis’ book is its sub-title, “A Cultural In- 
terpretation” which is well justified by the 
contents. However, it may be pointed out 
that Thompson’s work is hardly less cultural 


| in interpretation even if it does more large- 


ly lack the nomenclature of sociology. 
Both books incorporate the latest data 
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and research results and both lean heavily 
on attractive and well-chosen graphical 
presentations. The individual chapters of 
the two volumes are followed by lists of 
selected readings and questions for discus- 
sion. A student of population must have 
both books, and his choice between them 
for textbook purposes depends primarily 
upon the chooser’s conception of what a 
population course should include. 
Homer L. Hitt. 

Louisiana State University. 





Security, Work, and Relief Policies. Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. 
Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. Pp. xii + 640. 
$2.25. 

This monumental report analyzes past 
United States experience and makes recom- 
mendations for maintaining and increasing 
economic security in post-war years. 

Its purpose and philosophy appear clearly 
in the introduction: “This report is con- 
cerned particularly with making adequate 
provision for those who have no means of 
livelihood or only inadequate means.” It 
proposes four major points basic to a 
rounded and integrated program: 

“First, that our economy must provide 
work for all who are able and willing to 
work. ... 

“Second, that for great numbers whose 
work is interrupted, the social insurances 
must carry much of the load of providing 
adequate income. 

“Third, that where the insurances or 
work policies fail to take care of an inter- 
ruption in income, adequate guarantees of 
minimum aid and assistance must be given 
both to individuals and families through a 
general public assistance system. 

“Fourth, that where adequate services, 
essential to health, education, and welfare 
of the population are not available, public 
provision should be made for the develop- 
ment of such services.” 

The emphasis on problems of policy aris- 
ing out of the simultaneous operation of a 
series of programs makes it necessary for 
the committee to review the conditions 
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which gave rise to the programs, the de- 
velopment of federal-state programs during 
the 1930’s, and the number, distribution and 
characteristics of the recipients. The pro- 
grams operating in 1940 were characterized 
by a combination of insurance and relief 
measures, which furnished public aid to 
6% million households and which, even with 
continuous full employment, will likely be 
called upon to assist no less than half that 
number. 

Major limitations of the present programs 
are summarized as follows: 

(1) “A considerable number of (needy) 
persons ... could not meet eligibility re- 
quirements;” (2) “There are still some 
sections of the country . . . in which there 
is no provision for local public general re- 
lief . . .;” (3) “. . . the level of income 
which is made possible for recipients of 
publicly provided income cannot be regarded 
as unduly high. For the vast majority of 
recipients, it appears to be even lower than 
that which would be allowed by the ‘emer- 
gency’ budget. . . . Meanwhile, it is im- 


portant to note that. . . . there exist today 


differences between groups of public aid 
recipients. . . . so marked as to constitute a 
potential threat to the essential social unity 
of the American Nation;” (4) “Social in- 
surance is a legal right from which large 
groups of employables . . . are excluded;” 
(5) “It cannot be pretended that measures 
directed toward the reduction of unemploy- 
ment have as yet been adequately devel- 
oped;” (6) “... as yet even the minimum 
requirement of proper financing—namely, 
that orderly and continuous provision be 
made for adequate appropriations—has not 
been met.” (7) The influence of public-aid 
programs on labor mobility has been nega- 
tive in character. During a period of unem- 
ployment, public policy has failed to place 
labor in a position to know and take ad- 
vantage of job opportunities when business 
demand again appears. (8) “In spite of 
progress, the outstanding fact which would 
impress an impartial observer of the exist- 
ing administrative arrangements is the ap- 
parently confusing number of agencies op- 
erating related programs and serving re- 
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lated clienteles at all levels of govern. 
ment... .” 

The statement of the major limitations 
of public-aid programs makes it clear that 
the report is constructive rather than revo- 
lutionary. Nearly 100 recommendations are 
made for remedying various difficulties. Rec- 
ognizing that the experience of the past 
10 years is insufficient to provide specific 
solutions to all problems, some of the recom- 
mendations are presented as principles. The 
following selected recommendations illus- 
trate the thinking of the committee. 

Regarding finance: “The financing of 
public aid should be provided for as a 
normal and continuing function of govern- 
ment in a revised and reorganized fiscal 
system. . . . Reliance on consumption and 
earmarked taxes should in general be 
avoided. . . . A distribution of financed re- 
sponsibility for total public-aid costs be- 
tween the various units of government is 
advisable and should reflect differences in 
need and in economic and fiscal capacity.” 

Regarding administration: “The Federal 
Security Agency should be given the status 
of an executive department, and the Ad- 
ministrator should be given the status of a 
member of the Cabinet. . . . The merit sys- 
tem should be extended upward, down- 
ward, and outward for all personnel in the 
field of public aid.” 

“In every community there should be a 
central information office responsible for 
informing applicants of the availability of 
community resources, both public and 
private, and putting them in touch with the 
administrators of measures appropriate to 
their needs. . . . The administration of 
public-assistance programs operating within 
a locality should be the responsibility of a 
single agency, which would be the channel 
of access to all programs where eligibility 
is based upon need. . . . Access to all pro- 
grams offering employment or training 
should be through the public employment 
offices. . . .” 

Regarding public assistance: “There 
should be a Federal grant-in-aid for general 
public assistance, which should be available 
on a basis reflecting differences in need and 
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economic and fiscal capacity as between the 
states. ... The costs of public assistance to 
persons with less than one year’s residence 
in a State should be a wholly Federal 
charge... .” 

Regarding other specific services: “A 
Federal work agency charged with responsi- 
bility for developing and operating work 
programs should be established on a perma- 
nent basis. . . .” 

Throughout this 
trends are significant. 

1. The trend from local to state and na- 
tional responsibility for funds and super- 
vision. The committee does its best to em- 
phasize the need for local and even lay 
participation but the continuing trend is 
noted especially in their recommendation 
for federal assistance amounting to control 
of general relief which is the last major 
stronghold of local autonomy. Federal con- 
trol is also increased by the proposed ex- 
tension of the work of the Employment Ser- 
vice to include all welfare work for em- 
ployables. 

2. The trend toward more general and 
more adequate coverage which will guar- 
antee minimum security to all workers and 
all needy persons. Here it is that the com- 
mittee has to choose between the dilemma 
of continued inadequate state and local pro- 
grams on the one hand and increased federal 
assistance and control on the other. Clearly, 
the Committee and the NRPB believe that 
only by the latter development can freedom 
from want be achieved. 

3. From relief on the basis of need to in- 
surance benefits on the basis of right. The 
recommended extension of insurance and 
compensation is in line with this trend. The 
categories would remain much as they are 
but would be more closely coordinated. The 
works program would be much more closely 
related to the employment service and 
through that agency be much more closely 
coordinated with private employment. 

A major problem of human relationships 
arises here which the Committee made little 
attempt to solve. The difference between 
“right” and “need” emphasizes a distinction 
which becomes an easy basis for the def- 


report three major 
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inition and maintenance of social class dif- 
ferences. Welfare workers are among the 
first to deplore this distinction but their in- 
sistence on a “need” basis helps to main- 
tain it. It seems probable that future de- 
velopments will push further toward free- 
dom from want as a basic human right. 
Groups of the aged and war veterans have 
been pushing strongly in this direction and 
others probably will follow. 

The Committee says nothing about the 
relationships between the Employment Of- 
fice and the Welfare Office. At present 
there is no very good definition of an 
employable and no standard procedure by 
which employables can be referred to the 
employment office by the Welfare Office or 
vice versa. Welfare and Employment offices 
must work much more closely together in 
the future if persons in want are to be 
properly cared for. Some profess to foresee 
the day when the two offices might be 
combined. 

Little is said about the influence of the 
war on welfare except that war is popu- 
larizing “freedom from want” as a major 
slogan and that it will likely be followed by 
a depression. It also is expanding our con- 
ception of need to include those not in 
financial need. This is characteristic of 
much of the work of the Red Cross and of 
those other welfare people who, in civilian 
defense, are attempting to provide care for 
the children of war workers. 

For sociologists this report documents an 
outstanding example of rapid institutionali- 
zation in our society. It also furnishes a 
good example of federalization. Students of 
social class structure will note the means 
by which assistance programs for the under- 
privileged are becoming respectable. 

The real value of the report will be in- 
dicated by the extent to which it promotes 
careful consideration of the issues involved 
and to the extent that it affects legislative 
action. As a basis for an action program 
the NRPB report is more comprehensive 
but less specific than the Beveridge Plan. It 
will gain its strongest support from those 
who are included under the present social 
security plans, from organized labor, and 
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from certain groups interested in the gen- 
eral welfare. It is not likely to be strongly 
supported by those groups which might be 
included but which now are not. 

Ray E. WAKELEY. 
Iowa State College. 





Selective Factors in Migration and Occupa- 
tion. A Study of Social Selection in 
Rural Missouri. By Noel P. Gist, C. T. 
Pihlblad and Cecil L. Gregory. Co- 
lumbia, Missouri: University of Mis- 
souri Press, 1943. Pp. 165. $1.50. 

This study of the relations between in- 
telligence and migration and occupational 
choices may be considered as a sequel to 
the senior author’s previous study of selec- 
tive migration in Kansas. Again a sample 
of former rural high school students for 
whom indices of intellectual ability could 
be secured is analyzed as to type of com- 
munity of present residence, range of mi- 
gration, occupation, occupation of father 
and, in the case of married women, occu- 
pation of husband. The relation between 
the migrant’s occupation, type of community 
and range of migration, as well as the 
relation of the pattern of migration to the 
occupation of the migrant’s father are 
studied. Finally, the amount of formal edu- 
cation received its correlated with various 
criteria previously mentioned. In this way 
a very comprehensive statistical analysis of 
social selection, in terms of “intelligence,” 
through migration and occupational choice, 
is achieved. 

Throughout the study the authors proceed 
with a great deal of caution, and it cannot 
be said that they are inclined to overstate 
the significance of their findings. On the 
contrary, in some instances one feels that 
a little more boldness in interpretation 
might have been justified. Since no I. Q.’s 
could be obtained for this sample, “scholas- 
tic indices” derived from school grades in 
“academic” subjects were used. Grades 
earned in such subjects as manual training, 
cooking and sewing were excluded. This 
and the acknowledged fact that the sample 
represents a pre-selected group among rural 
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youth has to be kept in mind in evaluating 
the significance of the findings. 

The authors themselves emphasize that 
scholastic ratings do not measure “inherit- 
ed” intellectual abilities, and in particular 
that the superior rating of the women in 
the sample has to be explained primarily 
in terms of social and cultural patterns, 
which tend to spur high school girls to 
greater effort in learning than boys. If 
this is the case one begins to wonder 
whether a second separate index of ability, 
based on the excluded subjects like manual 
training and physical education would not 
have furnished very interesting and dif- 
ferent results. 

We cannot attempt in this brief review 
to indicate even the most important findings 
in such completeness as would be desirable 
in order to convey an adequate idea of the 
contents and merits of the study. There is 
some evidence of selectivity in city-ward 
migration. As one would expect in view of 
the scanty opportunities for women in mid- 
western agriculture, a larger proportion of 
the female students than of the male stu- 
dents had left their home communities. On 
the other hand, long distance migration was 
more frequent among the men—a confirma- 
tion of many observations at other times and 
in other localities. Since quite a definite posi- 
tive correlation was found between occupa- 
tional status groups of the former students 
and their scholastic ratings, and since the 
occupations which were classified in the 
groups with higher scholastic ratings are 
likely to be more frequent in larger than in 
smaller communities, it is not surprising 
that a fair degree of correlation was found 
between scholastic ratings and size of com- 
munity of present residence as well as a 
correlation between scholastic rating and 
range of migration. The study shows a 
strong tendency of former high school stu- 
dents to stay within the broad occupational 
class of their fathers and for the women 
to marry within their class. It also shows 
that the migratory patterns are determined 
by and large by the spatial distribution of 
economic opportunities. In the case of farm- 
ers’ sons, these depend partly on the tenure 
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status of the father. Farmers and school 
teachers (female) were least migratory in 
terms of distance. 

Of course, the real merit of the study 
lies in the elaboration and discussion of 
the differentials. These are interesting and 
important enough, even if not much new 
light is thrown on the intellectual superi- 
ority of migrants. The authors, aware of 
the limitations of their research, have an- 
ticipated most possible criticism. One cor- 
rection should perhaps be made on p. 9: 
it was not E. A. Ross with his essay of 
1917 but G. Hansen with his “Die drei 
Bevélkerungsstufen” of 1889 who started 
the discussion of selective migration. It is 
to be regretted that the authors, in text 
and bibliography, ignore the entire litera- 
ture in foreign languages. The one major 
methodological objection which might be 
raised, concerns the occupational classifica- 
tion. Individuals in quite different class po- 
sitions are lumped together; the group 
“business” comprises both “capitalists” and 
laborers. Not even with regard to typical 
demands on “intelligence” nor with respect 
to criteria affecting migratory behavior are 
all the groups homogeneous. This may ex- 
plain why, to the surprise of the authors, 
male “skilled” workers had a lower scholas- 
tic index than “unskilled” and farmers. This 
reviewer believes on the ground of his own 
observations that extreme differences in 
migratory patterns would be found between 
certain occupations in each of the eight 
major classes. (No. 1-7 and 9). 

However, among the mass of empirical 
studies which have dealt with selectivity of 
migration during the last twenty years this 
publication stands out as a sober and care- 
ful fact-finding study. 

RUDOLF HEBERLE. 
Louisiana State University. 





| La Milpa. By Augusto Perez Toro. Mérida 


de Yucatan: Publicaciones del Gobierno 
de Yucatan, 1942. Pp. 56. 

There has always been rather widespread 
misunderstanding of the nature of the agri- 
cultural practices of so-called “primitive” 
peoples. To some extent this may be at- 
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tributed to neglect of the necessary studies 
on the part of qualified technicians and 
concurrently superficial observations by the 
general student of non-literate cultures. 
While such neglect is regrettable, it is per- 
haps understandable that such studies will 
little benefit an advanced agricultural coun- 
try like the United States. But in Latin 
America—as in other parts of the world— 
the efficiency of native agriculture is one 
of the most vital economic problems to be 
encountered, for all plans of improvement 
will ultimately founder on an inadequate 
agricultural base. 

The preoccupation with problems of in- 
digenous agriculture is therefore a very 
urgent one in Latin America. While in the 
United States similar studies have usually 
been based upon “ethnobotany,” and have 
been pursued for the possible light they 
may throw on historical, archaeological, 
and other theoretical questions (excluding 
the recent studies of the Indian service and 
the Soil Conservation Service among the 
Indians of the American Southwest), the 
Latin American investigations have a solid 
ring of practicality about them. It is in 
this category that the excellent work of 
Perez Toro fits most conveniently. In his 
words, his general aim is as follows: 


“The improvement of an agricultural 
medium should have as its base a 
study. ... (that does not) disdain any 
of the local agricultural practices, even 
those which appear most deficient, be- 
cause all obey some motive, some pe- 
culiarity of the medium, and at times 
the method is no more than the lon 
road to finding the same truths whic 
science has encountered before. . . .” 


p. 3). 

The author succeeds in compressing with- 
in a very few pages a competent survey of 
the salient and controversial aspects of the 
Mayan agricultural system. It may serve as 
an authoritative agronomic exposition of 
the ethnography of the “milpa” system— 
the ancient Mayan system—and an ex- 
emplar of how such a study should be made. 
The account carries us through the entire 
sequence of milpa operations: the selection 
of the soil, the stripping of the bush, the 
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enclosure, the burning, the cultivation, the 
handling of plagues and blight, the cere- 
monial aspects of milpa practice, and the 
harvest and harvest ceremonies. In addition 
a summary milpa calendar is provided for 
ready reference, a brief analysis of the 
major maize types is made, the productivity 
is estimated, and a brief assay of the 
efficiency of the system is made. 

The milpa system of maize production is 
based upon rotation of field use every 2-3 
years, when, apparently, the soil is ex- 
hausted and requires a prolonged period of 
recuperation. The ground preparation, con- 
sisting principally of the stripping and sub- 
sequent burning of the shrub cover, which 
provides a nutritious ash, eliminates initial 
weed hazards, and destroys many insect 
pests, has long been the subject of acrim- 
onious dispute among Mexican agronomists. 
Perez Toro succeeds admirably in demon- 
strating that the present system is well- 
grounded in daily experience, and that the 
very nature of the Yucatan soil—rocky and 
shallow—requires it and bars the use of 
modern agricultural devices. It will become 
very clear to the reader why the Mayan 
Indian does the things he does and uses his 
present meager agricultural implements— 
including the primitive digging-stick—to 
such advantage. In this connection the re- 
versal of judgment by the illustrious agro- 
nomist, Sr. Mario Calvino, is cited. In a 
bulletin of the State Department of Agri- 
culture early in 1916, Sr. Calvino con- 
demned the burning in the strongest terms 
as “damaging,” “a barbarous procedure,” 
etc., and recommended plowing and plow- 
ing under of the shrub cover. In his suc- 
ceeding bulletin of the same year, Calvino 
reversed his stand in the following words: 


“In Bulletin 3, dealing with the burn- 
ing, we have said that this agricultural 
eg is bad from all standpoints; 

ut later, we were able to observe that 
the burning is indispensable and of 
valuable utility, under conditions in 
which it is not possible to work the land 
because of the rockiness and stoniness 
of the terrain.” 


It is the judgment of the author that the 
present milpa system, based upon a sensitive 


adaptation to the character of the land and 
its environing conditions, is the most effec- 
tive and economic possible within available 
cultural limits. This judgment is not, how- 
ever, an uncritical encomium, for he does 
not hesitate to suggest vital improvements, 
including better seed selection based upon 
experimental observation in Yucatecan con- 
ditions, more effective control of plagues 
and blight, more adequate protection of 
the stored grain from animal hazards, and 
the utilization of the shrub for its nutri- 
ment. He would also have the Maya try to 
work out a more sedentary agricultural 
mode, although this may depend upon the 
outcome of yet unpublished investigations 
of the nature of soil exhaustion in the area, 
and suggests a more receptive attitude 
toward changes. 

In a terse introduction the author effec- 
tively scotches the common and uninstructed 
stereotype that primitive peoples are lazy 
and unindustrious in their agricultural pur- 
suits, that they have but to seed and then 
lie back for the bounty of nature to fall 
into their laps. It is his considered judg- 
ment that the Maya work hard and effic- 
iently at a difficult agricultural task. 

The reader will also be well rewarded by 
the excellent exposition of the place of cere- 
monial in the total agricultural round. For 
a non-anthropologist, it seems an unusually 
sophisticated analysis to the present re- 
viewer, despite an occasional lapse into 
antiquated notions of “primitive mentality.” 
The ceremonies attendant upon milpa farm- 
ing are well described and well located in 
reference to their place in the activity 
whole. 

A comparison with Steggerda’s chapter 
on “maize production and animal husban- 
dry” in Piste, Yucatan, (cf. Morris Steg- 
gerda: “Maya Indians of Yucatan,” Carne- 
gie Institution of Washington Publication 
531, 1941, 94-153) and even Redfield’s an- 
alysis at Chan Kom (Robert Redfield and 
Alfonso Villa R.: “Chan Kom, a Maya Vil- 
lage,” Carnegie Institution of Washington 
Publication 448, 1934) helps to round out a 
very competent picture of the milpa system. 
Some differences—as for example, the esti- 
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mate of productivity and consumption and 
the problem of soil exhaustion—may be 
found, but the difference seems to lie in the 
fact that Perez Toro’s study is an over-all 
one, based upon generalized data from the 
whole of Yucatan, while that of Steggerda 
is specifically based upon his experimental 
milpa of many years’ standing at Piste. In 
this respect Steggerda’s production esti- 
mates are probably more accurate, as is his 
extremely valuable report on soil exhaus- 
tion, based upon United States Department 
of Agriculture analyses. However, the pres- 
ent volume may serve as a good general 
introduction, with the reports of Steggerda 
and Redfield used to lend greater precision 
and a concrete feeling for specific local 
practice. 

The brochure is somewhat marred by an 
excessive number of typographical errors. 
While this is not too serious a detraction, an 
index to the contents would have been very 
useful. 

HERBERT PASSIN. 
University of Chicago. 





A Place on Earth: A Critical Appraisal of 
Subsistence Homesteads. Edited by 
Russell Lord and Paul H. Johnstone. 
Washington: Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U.S.D.A., 1942. Pp. viii + 
202. (Mimeographed). 

This highly significant study comprises 
five chapters written by Paul H. Johnstone 
and Dorothy C. Goodwin, setting forth the 
historical background and development of 
the subsistence homesteads program plus 
the reports on nine individual projects as 
follows: Austin Acres, by Howard W. Wola- 
ver and Nat T. Frame; The Subsistence 
Homesteads near Birmingham, by Walter 
M. Kollmorgen; Cumberland Homesteads, 
by Dwight M. Davidson, Jr., and Olen 
Leonard; El Monte, by Olen Leonard; 
Granger Homesteads, by Ralph R. Nichols; 
Houston Gardens, by Ralph R. Nichols; Jer- 
sey Homesteads, by Ralph H. Danhof; Long- 
view Homesteads, by Dwight M. Davidson, 
Jr.; and Phoenix Homesteads, by Olen 
Leonard. There is a concluding chapter, 
“What Has Been Learned,” by Paul H. 


Johnstone. In addition, there is a foreword 
by H. R. Tolley. 

The investigators were guided by thir- 
teen main “points of observation,” and the 
projects selected for study represent a wide 
variety of conditions, and a considerable 
range cn the scale of “success.” Longview 
and El Monte seem to be most nearly repre- 
sentative of the successful ones, with Cum- 
berland and Jersey resting rather securely 
at the bottom of the scale. 

Students of land settlement history will 
treasure this report increasingly as time 
goes on. One has only to contemplate the 
value of a similar report, had one been 
made, on the numerous “communities” 
which were attempted in this country a 
century ago. Johnstone’s chapter on “what 
we have learned” ought to be “required 
reading” for everyone who may have re- 
sponsibility, governmental or private, for 
organizing settlement schemes in the fu- 
ture. It is a question, however, as to how 
much of this experience will be written 
into future programs, should they emerge. 
It should not have been necessary to go 
through this costly experience in order to 
learn that the prospective homesteader 
should be thoroughly informed as to what 
he may expect; or that policies relating to 
the homesteads should be consistent and not 
capricious;. or that we could not build a 
project, such as Cumberland, on the assump- 
tion that an adequate economic base would 
somehow materialize after it was built; 
or that city people generally could not be 
expected to farm 3 or 4, or more acres in 
addition to their regular employment; or 
that the government could not impose upon 
the homesteaders a special community life 
all their own separated from the larger 
community to which they naturally be- 
longed. Many other mistakes are pointed 
out by Johnstone in his summary chapter, 
most of which would appear to be self- 
evident in the first place. However, here 
they are documented and we should be in- 
clined to pay them greater heed. When one 
notes that the suitability of the Cumberland 
project soils for agriculture was not de- 
termined until the settlers had been occupy- 
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ing their homes for some 2 years, one is 
led to wonder if we will really be able to 
use good judgment in the future, when the 
pressures of critical situations impinge upon 
men who have to make decisions. 

Sometimes one is led to the conviction 
that there is an instinct for Utopia in the 
human animal, which under “normal” con- 
ditions is subdued by his capacity for ra- 
tional judgment, but which under the stress 
of social crises, comes to the surface to 
play a dominant role in determining his 
behavior. Otherwise, it is difficult to explain 
the judgments many of us make under the 
heat of crisis, with reference to what is 
good for society and which in a more sober 
intellectual climate, come back to plague us. 

All of which ruminations of the reviewer 
are meant to stress the importance of the 
careful and wide reading of this document. 

Lowry NELSON. 

University of Minnesota. 





Ploughs and Politicks. By Carl Raymond 
Woodward. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1941. Pp. xxvi + 468. 
$5.00. 

The basic source materials for the very 
excellent piece of research reported in this 
book was, according to its author, discov- 
ered somewhat by accident, or better stated, 
was discovered in a typical research process. 
The author was attempting to locate a farm 
said to have at one time belonged to Ben- 
jamin Franklin, had elicited the services of 
other people, one of whom furnished him a 
diary of Charles Read. Mr. Read lived from 
1715 to 1774, was a prominent man and a 
public official in New Jersey for the greater 
part of his adult life, and was also a 
farmer. Ploughs and Politicks is a record 
of his public and official life and an analysis 
and presentation of the contents of his 
diary. 

The monograph is divided into two books 
but contained within the covers of one vol- 
ume. Book I, “Charles Read of New Jer- 
sey,” tells the story of the man Charles 
Read as customs collector, land speculator, 
countryman, iron master, secretary, legis- 
lator, councillor, colonel, Indian commis- 


sioner, and jurist. As the author says, a 
history of Read’s life and activities is in 
a way a history of New Jersey during the 
period of his life. To those who are pri- 
marily interested in history, Book I will 
be recognized as an outstanding contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of colonization de- 
velopment for three decades preceding the 
Revolution. It was during this period that 
the issues which fruited in the Revolution 
were brewing—the quarrel over the pay- 
ment of quit rents, riots over imprison- 
ment of persons for debts, the monopoly of 
the proprietary interests, stamp taxes, etc. 
It was also during this period that New 
Jersey developed a dominant position in 
agriculture and came to be known as the 
garden state, or what today would be called 
the breadbasket of the nation. It was go- 
ing through the trial and error stage of 
discovering those types of farm production 
which were best adapted to its soils and 
climate, on the one hand, and to its market 
outlets, on the other hand. To the solution 
of these problems Charles Read turned his 
hand by way of study and experiment. His 
diary is a product of his studies, observa- 
tions, and experiences. 

To those interested primarily in agricul- 
ture, Book II, “Read’s Notes on Agricul- 
ture,” presents materials of far greater im- 
portance than Book I because Charles 
Read’s notes deal with practically every 
phase of colonial agriculture and throw a 
flood of light upon rural New Jersey during 
the period immediately preceding the Revo- 
lution. His notes, while not as systemat- 
ically organized as the writings of George 
Washington, cover a wider gamut of 
topics, much greater detail and more pre- 
cision in recording. The author has ar- 
ranged Read’s notes or segments of his 
diary under the topics: The Husbandry of 
the Soil, The Husbandry of Plants, The 
Husbandry of Animals, The Husbandry of 
Bees, Farm Structures and Farm Imple- 
ments, The Husbandry of the Household, 
and Fishers, each of which constitutes a 
chapter in his book. The reader will be 
interested in both the advanced thinking of 
Charles Read and some of his contempo- 
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raries on topics which would now be classi- 
fied as scientific agriculture and in some 
observations which still border upon super- 
stition. 

The diary records what Read apparently 
assumed to be scientific observations and 
experiments rather than a complete record 
of his and his neighbors’ farm operations, 
but it also includes the contributions of 
other writers on agriculture, such as John 
Ball, Richard Bradley, Jared Elliott, Thom- 
as Hale, Thomas Hitt and many others. 
Some examples of the care with which he 
observed and recorded facts and experi- 
ments are: The labor costs of mudding an 
acre of land, the description of just how the 
mud should be spread, how it should be 
worked into the soil, the number of days it 
would take to mud an acre, and the exact 
costs. He says at one place: 


“About this time [1753] I stood by 
and counted how many Fork fulls of old 
Dung went into a Waggon body wth 
only a tail board, Common Locked, & 
there went into her moderately heaped 
475 forks full & supposing 3 hills of 
Corn on a rod there would be 120 in 
Length & 12 in breath in an Acre or 
1440 hills of Corn & a Spadefull in a 
hill would be very little more than 3 
Load of Dung pr acre to Dung your 
Corn but as ye 1st Row of Corn is twice 
reconed & the Corn is not generally so 
thick planted I think 3 Load will do it 
well.” (p. 246) 

At another place: 

“In 6 grains of Clover Seed red are 
228 seeds wch is 38 seeds in a grain so 
that in a pound Troy there are 218,880 
Seeds & in 10 Ib. wch is the Allowance 
for an Acre there are 2,188,800 seeds. 

“In an acre are 6,272,640 square 
inches so that in sowing there falls one 
seed in something Less than 3 square 
Inches.” (p. 268) 


He gives similar calculations for wheat and 
other seed crops and records directions or 
specifications presented by other writers in 
such great detail as to constitute his writ- 
ings as a primer in farm management, al- 
ways keeping in mind the economic feasi- 
bility of each plan or prescription. 

Read’s notes on the husbandry of animals 
are quite detailed and at a number of places 
indicate some knowledge of genetics and 
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wide observations made on his own farms 
and on the farms of other outstanding men. 
Writing on “grass feeding cattle” in 1756, 
he said: 


“T grass feed 20 I gained by them £57 
or 57s. Each but then I made ye most of 
them by selling them among my(?) 
Labourers & workmen some @ 3d. pr 
C omg) 2% & some @ 2% all round.” 

p. 


Other interesting recordings are: 


“A Calf well fed & white, has the 
whites of his Eyes clear, if not then red 
[M. Loller].” (p. 335) 

“T1756] Wm. Forster Esqr of Eve- 
sham killed a Bull Calf wch run with 
its dam abt ye Ist November calved ye 
Ist of March before. He weighed 85 
lb. pr Quarter hide 60 lb. [Received 
from himself] 

“Jany 26th 1770 had of John Inskip 
One Beef wt 399 lb. & in Weighg it 
out in small Drafts it lost 16 lb. or 
one/25th.” (Pp. 339-40) 

“TBradleys Genl Treatise of Hus- 
bandry & Gardening page 72] That 
from 384 galls. of Milk may be made 
250 Ib. of Cheese & 100 lb. of whey 
butter or 200 lb. of butter & 100 lb. 
Skim milk cheese.” (p. 342) 

His recordings of farm structures and 
farm implements contain many drawings 
and specifications which the author repro- 
duces but which can be presented here only 


verbally. Two illustrations are: 


“In Making gates observe that they 
should be closest at bottom as A Fence, 
That your Brace shou’d foot at ye bot- 
tom of ye hanging post & go into a Jog 
in the outside post at or near ye top 
weh is better than ye reverse for yr 
gate cant swagg as it may when putt ye 
other way. I have seen the Slatts mor- 
ticed thro’ the middle post wch is a 
good way & prevents their working. 

“Chestnutt would be the best wood 
for gates. Gatepost 3 Inches square 
slatts % or inch. 

“Rivetts vastly better than nails.” 
(p. 375) 

“TCoilers] June 1, 1760 I observed 
Geo Kemble have Coilers thus. A Sur- 
cingle & a Strop to ye bottom comes 
between ye forelegs to ye Neck Yoke— 
a long Crupper to ye strops of ye Yoke 
& a long tongue to ye Wagon would 
make this Effectual & most airy.” 
(p. 379) 
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Read’s farming experience covered ap- 
proximately the three decades, 1740-1770, 
and his observations cover this period. The 
major portion of the experiments which he 
records are, however, in the decade, 1750-60. 
His diary, therefore, presents a panorama 
of three decades and detailed pictures for 
one decade. The author of Ploughs and 
Politicks has done a fine piece of historical 
research and made an outstanding contri- 
bution to agricultural literature in the 
preparation and presentation of this book. 

CARL C. TAYLOR. 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare, U.S.D.A. 





England’s Road to Social Security. By Karl 
de Schweintz. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. Pp. 281. 
$3.00. 

This book is designed to provide a back- 
ground for an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the Beveridge Report and particu- 
larly is addressed to: first, administrators 
of social security; and second, college stu- 
dents in sociology, political science, and 
related areas. It presents in a clear, con- 
cise, and informing manner a history of 
England’s experiences and programs in re- 
lief and insurance over a period of almost 
six hundred years, from the Statute of 
Laborers in 1349 to the Beveridge Report 
of 1942. The author shows that with the 
end of feudalism near the middle of the 
fourteenth century and the coming into use 
of wages, there is the beginning of a con- 
secutive history of social security. In this 
history is involved a series of measures as 
efforts to solve the problems growing out 
of the changed economy. There is described 
the role of government approaching the 
problem of poverty by the use of punitive 
and repressive measures for a period ex- 
tending up to the sixteenth century. As a 
result of the experience between 1349 and 
1601 the rulers of England became con- 
vinced that punishment could not abolish 
the poor but that public resources would be 
necessary to relieve the situations of need. 
The description, analysis, and significance 
of the laws and plans designed to meet 
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these needs constitute the main subject mat- 
ter of this book. Among the important 
measures cited is the Law of Settlement, the 
first of numerous enactments and proced- 
ures about residence that have character- 
ized local relief administrations down to the 
present day; and as the author points out, 
vestiges of them remain with us as a part 
of the feudal system. Also significant are 
the attempts to reduce unemployment by 
the encouragement of manufacturing in 
keeping with England’s urge to develop in- 
dustrially, the adoption of workhouses, and 
the provision for allowances. The problems 
and limitations of these schemes are effec- 
tively presented, and it is shown that their 
failure was caused by poor administration 
and mistaken policy. Particular attention is 
given to the background, nature, and in- 
fluence of the Report of the Commissioners 
of 1834, whose basic recommendations were 
translated into law. The substitution of a 
national system of relief supervision for 
the local administration is a significant de- 
velopment. The many difficulties confronted 
following the Reform of 1834 and the in- 
creasing dissatisfaction with the operation 
of the Poor Law are described. The role 
played by the Charity Organization Society 
is stressed. Recognition is given to the 
social investigations of Charles Booth and 
others and to the trend toward the use of 
studies to help in the determining of poli- 
cies. The emphasis given in the discussion 
of laws passed within the last forty years 
concerning social insurance, national as- 
sistance, and public assistance is timely and 
effective. The final chapter in the book is 
a summary of the Beveridge Report. As 
the author states, “One fundamental con- 
cept underlies the whole Report. That is 
the national minimum—a basic income 
which, irrespective of need or any means 
test, every citizen of Great Britain will 
receive in the event of old age, sickness, 
unemployment, or other vicissitudes, an in- 
come toward which he will have contributed 
and which is his by right of contract.” 
(p. 230.) One cannot but be impressed with 
England’s six hundred years of experience 
in social security and the foundations which 
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have been made for the Beveridge Report. 
England’s Road to Social Security is a 
definite contribution to a knowledge of 
social security. The frequent and appropri- 
ate use of excerpts from original sources, 
the extensive bibliography, and the com- 
plete index add to the value of the book. 
RANDALL C. HILL. 
Kansas State College. 





Family Situations. By James H. S. Bossard 
and Eleanor S. Boll. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. 
Pp. vii + 265. $3.00. 

According to the authors, this book is 
“the result of an unorganized cooperative 
adventure” with Mr. Bossard presenting his 
“definite convictions concerning the situa- 
tional approach.”... (Ch. I, III, IX), while 
Mrs. Boll “beginning with the idea of classi- 
fication in science, gathered the ‘specimens’ 
of family situations in the existing litera- 
ture and attempted to formulate them into 
a summary picture” (Chap. V-VIII). 

It is Mr. Bossard’s thesis that the situa- 
tional approach in studying behavior is a 
“separate, distinct and highly important 
approach . . . commensurate in importance 
to the study of the individual which reacts 
to the situation”; that “situations need to 
be studied inductively and by themselves 
without any reference to the way in which 
organisms react to them”; and that social 
situations can be studied from the view- 
points of structure, process and content. A 
family situation is defined as “a unit of 
stimuli, operating within the confines of 
the family circle, and organized in relation 
to the person or object which serves as the 
focal point in the particular case being 
considered. . . .” For example, “the family 
situation of a child is the unity of existing 
stimuli within the family circle as they 
operate upon the child. .. .” One may won- 
der why Mr. Bossard does not include the 
organism itself as a part of the situation, 
for the organism which is the focal point 
will continuously affect and determine the 
stimuli operating upon him. 

Mr. Bossard believes that “family situa- 
tions are the most important group of social 


situations and relatively the easiest to 
study.” Since considerable work has been 
done on structural forms of the family and 
on personality types and traits, he believes 
the first approach to the study of family 
situations involves “in part a series of new 
studies and in part a reorientation or de- 
velopment of studies already begun.” Al- 
though he states earlier that all of the 
social sciences must be a part of the in- 
vestigation, Mr. Bossard says in his last 
chapter that sociology is the appropriate 
science to undertake the scientific analysis 
of family situations. 

One is a little disappointed to read that, 
“No one family situation is a pure type, 
a result of the influence of one special 
factor. Each one has the elements of many 
as the causes of its condition. But they 
have to be classified as pure types.” One 
might have hoped for a classification suffi- 
ciently fine to systematize at least some 
of these “many elements” which prevent 
situations from being pure types. Issue 
could be taken with other points in the 
classification. Under intra-family relation- 
ships, the first major division “affectional 
relationships” is divided into seven steps, 
from excess of affection to frank rejection. 
The reviewer doubts seriously whether the 
divisions under “excess of affection” (the 
possessive home, the over-solicitous home, 
the over indulgent home) for example, are 
exclusively cases of over-affection. Perhaps, 
they are affectional expressions of poorly 
adjusted personalities. Observation has con- 
vinced the reviewer that it is not the amount 
of affection or the intensity of it that dif- 
ferentiates the normal from the abnormal 
in affection. 

On the whole this book merits the read- 
ing of all students of the family for its 
two contributions: (1) reemphasis on the 
need for studying the family objectively 
from the standpoint of structure, process 
and content; and (2) the attempt to classify 
many specific studies of family situations. 
There are many statements in the book 
revealing personal biases which might not 
be substantiated by experimental evidence; 
for example, “Nursery schools take in 
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babies of three whose mothers want the 
time to do themselves over and regain the 
maidenly charm they had before the baby 
spoiled it” (p. 161). Statements such as 
the following causes one to question the 
validity of the classification: “The number 
of people in a family has a great influence 
upon the resulting family situation. Often 
in family case records, certain kinds of 
problems are found to represent large fami- 
lies almost exclusively, while quite different 
ones are typical of the small family.” Two 
paragraphs later, one finds, “In spite of 
the generally accepted fact that size is an 
influencing factor in the family situation, 
there is almost no case record which could 
be shown here as representative of the 
situations arising from the sole fact of the 
family being large.” 
MILDRED T. TATE. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 





Education in Wartime and After. By Stan- 
ford University School of Education 
Faculty. New York: D. Appleton Cen- 
tury Company, 1943. Pp. x + 465. 
$3.00. 

The twenty-nine authors of this book 
have placed before the school teachers of 
America a stimulating guide not only to 
wartime and after-war teaching but to 
their social participation in a democracy 
at war. From a sociological standpoint prob- 
ably the most important chapters for the 
rural teachers are IV, Education and the 
National Morale; V, School and Community 
in Wartime; VI, Democratic Human Rela- 
tionships in the School; and XI, Education 
and War-Boom Migration. 

Chapter XIII presents a most informative 
resume of wartime education in other coun- 
tries. A real challenge is presented to 
teachers in Chapter XIV, After War—What 
for Education? The exalted note with which 
this chapter begins blends into the more 
work-a-day suggestions in the body of the 
chapter with the effect of giving substance 
to the ideals set forth. One of the strong 
features of this book is the abundance of 
source materials for the teacher’s use. 

This work will not appeal to the con- 


servative in education or any other phase 
of social thought. It is progressive in its 
point of view but the goals which it posits 
are reasonable and attainable for those of 
ability, courage, and high purpose. 

It is an accepted fact that democracy 
cannot thrive in a country save where there 
is a high degree of literacy. The authors 
point out both the magnitude and the neces- 
sity of erasing illiteracy in our western 
hemisphere as a preliminary step to demo- 
cratic living. 

Throughout the book a nice balance is 
maintained between the two major func- 
tions of education, namely the personal and 
social development of the individual, social 
in terms of being a responsible member of 
a social group. 

The sociologist will be interested in the 
importance placed upon the study of so- 
ciety in teacher-training institutions and 
also the central place in which the authors 
place the school as a social institution. “In 
thousands of American communities the 
school is the only agency capable of taking 
leadership in coordinating community life 
and helping plan for the wise use of re- 
sources.” (p. 153.) 

In discussing what makes America great 
the authors make a statement which would 
not be agreed to by the disadvantaged in 
some of our racial and nationality groups. 
“America has always welcomed the contri- 
butions which each individual could make 
regardless of his race, creed, or color .. .” 
(p. 198.) If this is the statement of an 
ideal, well and good. If, however, it is a 
statement of fact, then I, as an American, 
can only humbly say I wish it were so! 

LINDEN S. Dopson. 
University of Maryland. 





Towards an Abiding Peace. By R. M. Mac- 
Iver. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1943. Pp. vi + 195. $2.50. 

This is a great book. It should be read 
by everyone who hopes for an enduring 
peace following this war. In particular, it 
should be read by all the government ad- 
ministrators concerned with the actual peace 
settlement, for it is the work of a social 
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intelligence that has mastered all the prin- 
ciples and many of the details involved in 
abiding peace. 

The reviewer, indeed, feels impelled to 
remark that pessimistic social thinking re- 
garding our civilization has little basis if 
the social philosophies of such men as So- 
rokin and MaclIver are heeded by those who 
hold social and political power. Professor 
Sorokin emphasizes the ethical and the re- 
ligious in his social philosophy, while Pro- 
fessor MacIver emphasizes the psychological 
and the political. But there is much over- 
lapping, and it would be wrong even to 
suggest that Professor MaclIver neglects 
the ethical. 

It is impossible to summarize the argu- 
ment of this book; for it is itself a sum- 
mary of many volumes of theory and fact 
which bear upon the problem of peace in 
human relations. Perhaps the two key prin- 
ciples of the argument are the nature of 
community and the nature of social con- 
ciliation, or harmonious social adjustment. 
These are most fully dealt with in the first 
four chapters of the book, which, after 
raising the question whether abiding peace 
is possible, discuss “The Price of Peace,” 
“The Foundations of Order,” and “The 
Shortest Way With Defeated Enemies.” But 
those who wish more concrete discussion of 
the problem of international peace as it 
exists today will probably find greater satis- 
faction in the chapters on “The Twilight 
of Imperialism,” “The Greater Charter,” 
“The Greater Law,” and “Formation of an 
International Order.” 

Chapter XII discusses “Democracy and 
the Future.” Here, if anywhere, the book 
might be charged with a certain super- 
ficiality, for the chapter is a matter-of-fact 
discussion of political democracy, and noth- 
ing is said of social democracy, which, it 
must be admitted, is largely an ideal. But 
the chapter does make clear that political 
democracy is essentially the rule of public 
opinion. 

The book ends with an appeal to the 
United States to accept the role of leader- 
ship in the movement to secure a just and 
abiding peace. 


It should be added that, in the opinion of 
the reviewer, the book is without class or 
nationalistic bias, and is a splendid example 
of objective social science in the best sense 
of that much abused term. 

CHARLES A. ELLWOOD. 
Duke University. 





Tenants of the Almighty. By Arthur F. 
Raper. The Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. 
vii + 403. $3.50. 

Tenants of the Almighty is more than an 
apt title for this interesting and significant 
sociological study. It is that, but it is also 
the expression of a philosophical point of 
view toward man’s use and conservation of 
the natural resources of the earth, and 
especially its agricultural top soil. The 
author frankly confesses that the title of 
this book was inspired by the words of 
Louisiana Dunn Thomas, a Negro farm 
tenant mother and poetess of Green County, 
Georgia, who in expressing her feelings 
toward the federal FSA program in a poem 
entitled, A Brighter Day Has Dawned, 
wrote: 


“We are tenants of the Almighty 
Entrusted with a portion of His earth 
To dress and keep 
And pass on to the next generation.” 


The same point of view was expressed in 
Liberty Hyde Bailey’s The Holy Earth, pub- 
lished some twenty-seven years ago, and is 
consistent with the teachings of our ablest 
contemporary students of conservation. 
Tenants of the Almighty is the third of 
three studies made by the author in Green 
County, Georgia. A Study of Two Black- 
Belt Counties (1927-28) attempted to show 
why so many farmers had left Green County 
and why almost none had left Macon 
County. A Preface to Peasantry (1934-35) 
was an analysis of how the New Deal was 
affecting the people on the farms and in 
the towns of these two counties. Tenants 
of the Almighty (1940-43), a further study 
of the attitudes towards the New Deal pro- 
gram, became a more extended study of the 
cultural and the economic history of Green 
County, reaching from the present back to 
colonial times and beyond even to the In- 
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dians and the Mound Builders. More spe- 
cifically, this study attempts to bring into 
proper focus the problems of race relations, 
tenancy, population changes, soil conserva- 
tion, securing a sound economy, cooperative 
effort, social institutions and their improve- 
ment, adequate leadership, standards of liv- 
ing, community spirit, etc., as these factors 
operate in the social order typical of a 
historical Southern cotton plantation situa- 
tion. The substance of this study is set forth 
pictorially in the first portion of the book by 
the use of 79 plates, and is followed in 
fuller form by 34 chapters bearing such 
descriptive titles as: “The First Men,” 
“Hardy Pioneers,” “The Golden Age,” “War 
is Hell,” “Freedom’s Bondage,” “Third 
Party and Textiles,” “Boll Weevil Depres- 
sion,” “County Agents and Farm Sub- 
sidies,” “The Family-Size Farmer,” and 
“Recorded in Fields and Faces.” 

These three studies of the same locality 
show how rich in interest and meaning a 
historical society such as Green County may 
be, if the research is intelligently and 
thoroughly done. No doubt, the author 
realizes that he has opened up a vast num- 
ber of other studies which would supple- 
ment his present efforts or introduce new 
fields of interest. A further study of the 
Unified Farm Program, for example, might 
well follow, for, in recent years, the federal 
government has provided here most of the 
funds and much of the leadership for the 
program. Is this departure from American 
tradition sound? The author has given some 
attention to many items of the program, but 
we should like to see a quantitative and 
critical study of such questions as the fol- 
lowing: Why were some farmers doing well 
and others poorly before the program was 
inaugurated? Why are some benefitting 
more from the program than others? What 
changes in personality under the aegis of 
the program actually accrue? What changes 
in vocational placement and guidance could 
be made to further the program? Is in- 
dividual farm ownership and operation, as 
contrasted with the “improved” tenant sys- 
tem or larger commercial unit, best for all, 
or only for some farmers? What is the 


proper size of the area to be served by a 
given Unified Program organization, taking 
into account such factors as_ soil-types, 
farm-types, political divisions, natural cul- 
ture areas, etc.? The author, evidently, 
approves of outside assistance to communi- 
ties like this, especially when its organiza- 
tional efforts are unified in a comprehensive 
program. Nevertheless, he sees potential in- 
adequacies in the generous financing and 
leadership provided by federal agencies, for 
he notes a tendency among certain people 
to designate the farms of borrowers from 
FSA or other federal agencies as “govern- 
ment” farms, or the poultry purchased by 
such funds as “government” chickens. 
Whether this is an expression of pride and 
satisfaction in a partnership with the gov- 
ernment, or of a pauper’s gratitude for 
favors rendered, may not always be clear; 
but the program needs realistic and open- 
minded watching lest its generosity per- 
petuate the pauperism so characteristic 
heretofore of the society on these worn-out 
acres, and thus prevent the development 
of a self-sufficient and self-respecting so- 
ciety that seeks to support the govern- 
ment rather than the government to support 
it. A society such as this changes con- 
stantly, operates in the field of cause and 
results, and is ever, more or less consciously, 
experimenting with itself. Here research, 
organization, and administration have a 
special challenge. Tenants of the Almighty 
points the way for further similar efforts 
that might follow in this county for the 
next fifteen or twenty years. 

This study also makes a contribution to 
methodology by indicating the various 
sources of data available in an old society 
such as in Green County. The author, no 
doubt, not only sensed the expanse and the 
ramifications of an unfolding subject-mat- 
ter for research, but as well became ac- 
quainted with such primary sources of in- 
formation as scrapbooks and collections of 
local historians, old newspaper files, bills of 
sale, diaries, court and grand jury records, 
the membership rolls of institutions back to 
the time of their founding, the inscriptions 
on tomb stones, the stories of aged citizens, 
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and the records of the various New Deal 
and other welfare agencies now at work in 
the county. A 13-page questionnaire filled 
out in interviews was used with many scores 
of families and analyzed statistically, to 
say nothing of much personal travel and 
inspection by the researchers. Also such sec- 
ondary material as local histories and U. S. 
Census reports was widely utilized. This 
study illustrates, too, how many agencies, 
local, state, and national may be brought to 
assist with information and advice in mak- 
ing a study and in reaping the rewards 
accruing from it. Furthermore this study 
illustrates the value of broad, synthetic, in- 
tegrated research. Of course we shall con- 
tinue to need specialized piecemeal studies, 
but for community organization, especially 
we shall need far more the perspectives, the 
sequences, and the relationships of social 
data of studies like Tenants of the Almighty. 

As vast and as complex as this body of 
information is, and as difficult as it is to 
keep the various items in focus and give 
them the proper emphasis, the author has 
succeeded admirably in presenting a fine 
developmental account of the socio-economic 
history of Green County. To free the body 
of the text from much factual detail, con- 
siderable statistical and case material has 
been relegated to appendices, while the 
body of the text is presented in clear, 
idiomatic writing easily understood by the 
lay public. A sense of proportion and 
humor is maintained throughout the report. 

Tenants of the Almighty should be of 
interest to the general reader, and espe- 
cially to readers concerned with the con- 
servation of our natural and human re- 
sources. It should be on the reference shelf 
of every college teacher and researcher in 
Rural Sociology, and on the study desk of 
every land grant college extension worker 
and Farm Bureau official, rural minister 
and others engaged in rural welfare work. 

J. L. HyYPEs. 


University of Connecticut. 





A Social Psychology of War and Peace. By 
Mark A. May. New Haven, Connecti- 
cut: Yale University Press, 1943. Pp. 
ix + 284. $2.75. 


May deals mainly with the nature and 
function of socially learned “habits, atti- 
tudes, beliefs, and motives” in war and 
peace. Beginning with a brief critique of 
various theories of war he goes on to show 
how we learn to hate and to fight, to fear 
and to escape, to love and to defend, and to 
follow leaders. There follow analyses of 
aggressive and defensive social movements 
emphasizing aggressive and defensive war. 
The final chapters deal with the psycho- 
logical conditions of peace, and an applica- 
tion of the principles developed to the pres- 
ent war and the peace to come. In con- 
clusion it is argued that continuing world 
peace can best be assured by taking immedi- 
ate steps, rather than waiting until after 
the war, to establish “a central world 
authority endowed with power to enact and 
enforce international law.” 

In this reviewer’s opinion May has writ- 
ten an eminently sane, mature, dispassion- 
ate, and even practical book on a subject of 
paramount present importance. It is de- 
serving of wide attention not only from 
academicians but by the general reading 
public. The social scientist will find little 
to disagree with, and the lay reader will 
find little of technical jargon to confuse 
him. May’s pessimistic but rational con- 
clusion that “an adequate psychological 
foundation for world peace has not yet been 
laid” is negated by the optimistic drive 
which produced the book. It is counter- 
balanced also by May’s departure from the 
role of analytical scientist to advocate a 
concrete action program. His difficulty in 
keeping these two roles distinct is rarely 
evident, and never disagreeably so, but it 
appears occasionally. For example, there is 
an interesting difference between the two 
statements of his central problem, the first, 
representing the analyst, appearing early 
and the second, representing the advocate, 
late in the book: 

“The main thesis of this book is that 
the conditions which determine social 
attitudes and opinions, particularly 
those that are involved in war or peace, 
are in large part products of social 


conditioning. ...” (p. 21) 
“. ,. . the fundamental thesis of this 
book [is] that social attitudes and 
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habits favorable to peace can be pro- 
duced by education. ...” (p. 235) (Re- 
viewer’s italics.) 


Perhaps the reviewer is placing undue em- 
phasis upon this difference but to him it 
symbolizes the difficulties of the social sci- 
entist who courageously adds prescription 
to diagnosis. It happens that both May’s 
scientific analysis of the nature of the 
malady, and his prescription of a remedy, 
very much appeal to this reviewer, but this 
is of course a matter of tastes, both scien- 
tific and personal. 

Regarding a few minor points there may 
be disagreement. For example, May’s char- 
acterization (p. 195) of the pressures for 
upward vertical social mobility as “the 
essence of the revolutionary tendency” the 
reviewer regards as debatable. Again, May 
like Cantril treats the phenomenon of lynch- 
ing as a social movement. It is no condone- 
ment of lynching to contend that this pro- 
cedure extends the concept of social move- 
ment beyond recognition. Also in connection 
with the discussion of lynching it should be 
pointed out, as Raper and others have 
shown, that lynchings can and do some- 
times occur as a result of crimes com- 
mitted by whites on other whites, May to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Epcar A. SCHULER. 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare, U.S.D.A. 





Levels of Integration. Edited by Robert 
Redfield. (Vol. VIII of Biological Sym- 
posia. Edited by J. Cattell). Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania: The Jacques Cattell 
Press, 1942. Pp. 233. $2.50. 


This volume consists of eleven papers 
that were originally presented before a joint 
meeting of biologists, anthropologists, and 
sociologists held in connection with the cele- 
bration by the University of Chicago of its 
fiftieth anniversary in September, 1941. 
Their content may best be appreciated by 
reviewing their titles: “The Transition from 
the Unicellular to the Multicellular Indi- 
vidual,” by Dr. L. H. Hyman; “Intermediate 
Levels of Organismic Integration,” by Dr. 
J. W. Buchanan; “Higher Levels of Inte- 


gration,” by Dr. R. W. Gerard; “Synergistic 
Aspects of Bacterial Populations,” by Dr. 
W. Burrows; “The Transition from the In- 
dividual to the Social Level,” by Dr. H. §. 
Jennings; “Integration in Infra-Social In- 
sect Populations,” by Dr. T. Park; “Social 
Dominance and Subordination Among Ver- 
tebrates,” by Dr. W. C. Allee; “Basic Com- 
parisons of Human and Insect Societies,” 
by Dr. A. E. Emerson; “Societies of Mon- 
keys and Apes,” by Dr. C. R. Carpenter; 
“The Societies of Primitive Man,” by Dr. 
A. L. Kroeber; and “Modern Society,” by 
Dr. R. E. Park. 

It should be clear from a perusal of 
these titles, and from the circumstances in 
which these papers were prepared and pre- 
sented, that this is not, as the title of the 
volume suggests, a systematic and organ- 
ized approach to the general problem of 
integration in biological and social systems. 
For the most part, no attempt is made in 
these papers to develop a conceptual frame- 
work within which factual material might 
be interpreted, either on particular levels 
of integration or in areas having to do with 
relationships between different levels of 
integration. In general, these essays pre- 
sent the results of special studies in special- 
ized fields of biological and social science. 

Yet it should not be inferred from the 
foregoing that these papers do not throw 
light upon the problem of integration. All 
of them deal in one way or another with 
the problem of how parts are constituted 
into wholes throughout the range of dif- 
ferent forms of life, and, as Dr. Redfield 
points out in his Introduction, since “the 
angles and facets of the problem of inte- 
gration are various,” it is not surprising 
that we find the authors organizing the 
subject at different levels in a variety of 
different ways. From the point of view of 
a systematic theoretical approach to the 
problem of integration, Dr. Gerard’s paper 
is perhaps more suggestive, and more in- 
clusive, than many of the others, but all 
of them, in one way or another, contribute 
to our understanding of the problem of 
integration. 

Rural sociologists will perhaps find more 
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of immediate interest to them in the papers 
of Drs. Emerson, Carpenter, Kroeber, and 
Park, which deal with the problem of in- 
tegration on the level of cultural systems, 
but many will find food for speculation in 
this interesting cooperative effort to break 
new ground in approaching fundamental 
theoretical problems that overlap several 
fields of research and investigation. 
GEORGE F. THERIAULT. 

Dartmouth College. 





What the Negro Thinks. By Robert Russa 
Moton. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, 1929. Pp. 267. $2.00. 

It is seldom that a book on contemporary 
American opinion can hold interest, except 
as a quaint document, for more than a 
decade after first publication. That Moton’s 
book now appears yet fresh and vivid testi- 
fies that the author looked at life around 


-him with a certain profound and ageless 


wisdom. There is evidence, too, that the 
book has lasted because the problems with 
which it deals are ageless. Much has 
changed in America during the last four- 
teen years; but the problem of Negro-white 
relations, as one of the great problems of 
the Nation, has changed but little. 

What the Negro Thinks has a peculiar 
value today because of the extension of our 
view of race from our parochial isolation of 
the ’twenties to our far-flung battle line 
throughout the world. In a sense Moton 
wrote not only what American Negroes 
thought; he described, whether consciously 
or not, the secret hopes and aspirations for 
human dignity of the hundreds of millions 
of non-white people everywhere. If a par- 
allel were sought, it could be found in the 
recent American speeches of Madame 
Chiang Kai Shek. 

Looked at in current perspective, Moton 
tried to do in 1929 for American Negroes 
and for American white people that which 
the great Chinese feminist has recently done 
for the Chinese people and for American 
public opinion. The principal burden of the 
simple language of the book, as of Madame’s 
simply powerful talk, was that the Negro— 
which could be translated, any former co- 


lonial people—was not the child people of 
the colonial tradition. White people, said 
Moton, liked to think that they “knew the 
Negro;” and he skillfully described the gaps 
in that knowledge. The Negro was a human 
being; one who as a minority man had 
learned through long experience to study 
and learn the white man, as few white men 
had either the necessity or the interest to 
study the black man. Even when totally 
illiterate, and at his (officially) most child- 
ish, Negroid antics, the ready smile, the 
loud guffaw, were all likely to be camou- 
flage for a keen and subtle understanding 
of the foibles of “his white folks.” 

It was in the description of this survival 
technique of the Negro that the author gave 
a description of the colonial state of mind 
that might read with few changes as a 
report from Malaysia by Cecil Brown as to 
the attitudes of officialdom there. The point 
for future world planning is as well taken 
as for the future of the American Negro. 
The colonial frame of mind is not dead; 
but the fatal error of believing that the 
fate of the Negro—or of, in translation, 
any “native” population—might blithely be 
settled by the all-knowing “master race,” 
finds here a subtle documentation. 

Moton said, in 1929, that Negroes wanted 
those things which it was agreed were 
wholesome for civilized human beings in a 
democracy. They wanted equal facilities for 
equal tariffs on common carriers; they 
wanted adequate schools so that the ideal 
of equal opportunity in a democracy might 
be realized; they wanted better housing; 
they wanted to exercise the ballot; and 
they wanted to receive justice in the courts. 

When Southern Negroes recently met at 
Durham to draw up a Charter for Race | 
Relations in the South they could make no 
additions to Moton’s calm, restrained, and 
balanced list of what the Negro thought he 
wanted. The depression of the ’thirties did 
convince Negroes that the right to work 
was as fundamental as any, and doubtless 
had Moton written later, economic discrim- 
inations would have figured more largely in 
his discussion. The younger generation of 
Negro leaders took much the same attitude 
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toward segregation as Moton had done; 
they faced the bugaboo of “social equality” 
by resenting the attitude which classifies 
any effort on the part of the Negro to ad- 
vance his condition as the “predatory am- 
bition” of the race to force intimacies. 
Moton went, indeed, a step further; he 
suggested subtly that far from desiring 
social intimacies Negroes generally much 
preferred their own company. 

Robert Russa Moton was born in Vir- 
ginia in 1867. From 1916 to 1935, as Prin- 
cipal of Tuskegee Institute, he wore with 
distinction the mantle of Negro leadership 
bequeathed him by Booker T. Washington. 
His book had the qualities of the man; 
written with restraint, with candor, with 
dignity, it had also the quality of nobility. 
It is a perennial guide to the conscience of 
a great nation that from having to deal at 
home with one great race problem now finds 
itself obliged to adapt its policies to a 
world peopled by four hundred million 
Chinese, as many dark people of India, with 
two hundred million Africans, and other 
countless hosts. 

Robert Russa Moton, patient and honest 
leader of his people, wrote as a great 
American to a great America when he con- 
cluded his preface with these words: 


“(The book) is dedicated to those 
thousands of my own race who for 
years have been inarticulate in the 
midst of their sufferings, and to those 
noble and beautiful spirits of my own 
and other races who have with the 
greatest courage and _ unselfishness 
given their very lives for the cultiva- 
tion of a brotherhood among all men 

, which is the finest flower of the Chris- 
tian spirit.” 


Fisk University. 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON. 





American Agriculture 1899-1939: A Study 
of Output, Employment and Produc- 
tivity. By Harold Barger and Hans H. 
Landberger. New York: National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research. Publica- 
tion No. 42. 1943. Pp. 435. $3.00. 

This publication is a handbook of Ameri- 
can agriculture since 1899 in terms of out- 
put, employment and productivity data. The 
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structure of the book consists briefly of 
four parts: 

Part I (chapter 1) sets forth some pe- 
culiarities of agriculture and defines agri- 
cultural output. Agriculture’s net contribu- 
tion to the economic product of the nation 
as a new index of agricultural output is 
presented. This approaches the net output 
more closely than other indexes by adjust- 
ing for changes in inventories. 

Part II (chapters 2 to 4) presents the 
size and composition of the agricultural out- 
put by giving individual production indexes 
for many products. The influence of nu- 
tritional standards upon farm output in 
general is examined. 

Part III (chapters 5 to 7) deals with em- 
ployment and productivity by showing his- 
torical technological changes in agriculture 
and examining the extent to which the in- 
novations have actually been adapted. 

Part IV (chapter 8) contains the conclu- 
sions and a six-page footnote by Director 
C. R. Noyes criticizing the origin and cor- 
rectness of the conclusions in that too 
much emphasis is placed upon historical 
happenings, theories and probable trends 
suggesting a probable cessation of the in- 
crease of total agricultural production and 
a continuance of the past 20-year trend in 
reduction of gainfully employed people in 
agriculture. 

The conflict of opinions serves to empha- 
size the difficulty of drawing conclusions 
from statistics of a descriptive nature such 
as are contained in this volume, even though 
output, employment and productivity data 
are well integrated. 

A non-sociological emphasis is shown by 
the statement that: “Changes in the far- 
mer’s standard of living, or in his cultural 
attainments, his reactions to governmental 
incentives, the changing fortunes of dif- 
ferent farming areas, problems of migra- 
tion and farm-city interchange—all these 
lie outside the scope of a volume such as 
the present and will be mentioned only 
incidentally.” 

GEORGE B. BYERS. 
University of Kentucky. 
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Brazil Under Vargas. By Karl Lowenstein. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1942. Pp. 381. $2.75. 

Anyone who has ever attempted to gain 
some understanding of Latin-America from 
secondary sources can well appreciate many 
of the recent publications on these countries 
in English by competent students of eco- 
nomic, political, and social phenomena. This 
book may be placed definitely among those 
which will contribute to a more enlightened 
and realistic understanding of life among 
our Pan-American neighbors to the South. 

In the author’s own words this book is a 
“study of government and politics in Brazil 
under Vargas.” Its chief interest to the 
sociologist will be the many references to 
source materials although, unfortunately, 
no attempt has been made to present the 
material in an orderly bibliography. Chap- 
ter IV devoted to “Public Opinion Manage- 
ment” will interest those who would like to 
know something of the methods, techniques, 
and results of the aggressive and extensive 
program of public “enlightenment” on the 
part of the government since the coup d’etat 
of 1937. 

Some 32 pages of the book are devoted to 
the “Position and Control of the Aliens” in 
Brazil. This information should do some- 
thing to dispel rather extensive speculation 
as to the extent and importance of the 
“Trojan horse” in that country. The 
author’s approach to this problem seems 
to be realistic in pointing out the many 
factors that have operated to render the 
Auslandsdeutsche of Brazil susceptible to a 
heavily subsidized program for extolling 
alien Kultur. Ample attention is also given 
to restraining factors, including positive 
action on the part of the government, which 
in combination, prevented mass support of 
the Fascist nations. 

One is interested in the quandary in 
which the author finds himself when he 
attempts to classify Brazil on the basis of 
customary legal or political lines. He seems 
to be doing a bit of tight rope walking when 
he refuses to call it Fascist although he 
admits that “if ever Brazil were to be con- 
verted into a genuinely Fascist state... . 


not a jot would have to be changed of the 
existing legislation nor anything added to 
the statute books.” His description and 
analysis of Vargas the man helps us to 
appreciate the task that must have been his 
in welding the immense territory, diversity 
of peoples and cultures that is Brazil’s, 
into a fairly efficient and unified nation. Al- 
though some of his conclusions are question- 
able, as indicated above, he has done an 
excellent job of presenting both sides of the 
case, which should enable the reader to 
draw his own conclusions. 

In summary, the book is very readable, 
well organized, amply documented, and 
seemingly objective. In the reviewer’s opin- 
ion, the author has accomplished the major 
objective of his task “to contribute a share 
in a better understanding” of one of our 
friendliest Pan-American neighbors. 

OLEN LEONARD. 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare, U.S.D.A. 





French Canada in Transition. By Everett 
C. Hughes. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. ix + 227. 
$2.50. 

Here are presented the problems—social 
and economic, involved in the change from 
a rural to a fast-growing industrial town. 
Cantonville was a country trading town in 
the province of Quebec with a population 
of only 2,605 in 1911. By 1937 this small 
trading post had grown into a booming 
community of 19,424 persons. Most of the 
incoming persons were French Canadians, 
a group distinct in ethnic background and 
religion, bound by tradition and kinship to 
the countryside. They became industrial 
workers and town dwellers. Employment 
under an English-American, rather than 
French, system induced widespread discon- 
tent among them. 

Canada, like the United States, has her 
problems of a changing population. The 
French Canadians possess the older and 
richer tradition of Canadian life. In many 
instances, however, they are less numerous 
and have less influence as a result of the 
control of commerce and industry by the 
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English. Two ethnic groups, living on what 
each considers its native soil, maintain a 
common government, that due to cultural 
diversity, fails to conform to the idea of a 
nation-state. 

Professor Hughes states that: “The facts, 
relationships, and changes discovered in this 
community are also to be found in many 
others. Together these smaller industrial 
cities are the lively front on which people 
mobilized from the rural parishes meet, for 
the first time, modern industry and city 
life, where solid French middle-class towns- 
people must face an English-speaking mana- 
gerial class of different mentality and ways 
of working and where, finally, the tradi- 
tional institutions of French Canada meet 
crises occasioned by the presence of those 
of extreme industrialism and capitalism. 
The analysis is intended to suggest com- 
parisons with other regions where indus- 
trialization and urbanization are compli- 
cated as they generally are by ethnic dif- 
ferences.” 

Not only does the author present a clear 
and penetrating analysis of French Canada’s 
fight to maintain her existing social and 
economic equilibrium, but, he also imparts 
to the reader, through the unlimited use 
of graphic and tabular materials, a factual 
knowledge of Quebec. His observations and 
factual material present the French Canada 
of the past and present. One is led to be- 
lieve that the real future of French Canada 
depends upon the coordination and associa- 
tion between the bi-ethnic elements of her 
population. 

BARDIN H. NELSON. 
Louisiana State University. 





The Farmer Citizen at War. By Howard 
Tolley. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1945. Pp. 308 and Bibli- 
ography of six pages. $2.50. 

In this book a public servant of long 
experience compresses into the space of 
about 300 pages a carefully organized de- 
scription of the nation’s agricultural pro- 
grams in peace-time; a thoughtful state- 
ment of the challenge of total war to the 
American farmer; a discussion of changing 
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economic relationships and the stake of the 
plain people in the American economic sys- 
tem; and a stimulating slant on some of the 
problems of the United Nations in war and 
in peace. Without question the writer holds 
to a deep faith in the basic soundness of 
human nature as found in the common run 
of folk. He likewise holds to the idea of 
“balance” so clearly stated by Professor 
Ross some 25 years ago—“In the guidance 
of society each social element shall share— 
and none shall dominate.” Mr. Tolley in- 
sists that the real anti-democratic spirit is 
that which denies the capacity of the com- 
mon man to check upon the opinions of 
experts and to bring them into a balanced 
relation with the plain needs of the man 
on the farm and in the factory. 

Through several chapters runs an excell- 
ent description of the setup and workings 
of governmental agencies engaged in agri- 
cultural reform. Then the reader is taken 
into war-time and the need for more food. 
“Men, machines, and prices” come in for 
discussion. It is at this point that the de- 
scription and discussion of agricultural pro- 
grams fades out and the reader gets a 
passing view of Federal bureaus, the Four 
Freedoms, the F.S.A., and the O.C.D. Per- 
haps it would be too much to ask of a pub- 
lic servant, but there is great need for a 
plain picture of production programs in 
war-time, especially agricultural produc- 
tion. The ways in which they have worked 
and the ways they haven’t worked need 
to be brought out and suggestions for im- 
provement or even for drastic revision are 
very much in order these days. 

In Chapter VIII entitled “The Managerial 
vs. The People’s Revolution,” Mr. Tolley is 
perhaps too lenient in his treatment of the 
artists who throughout the 20’s and after- 
ward gave vent to their hate of things 
American. Now, their belated repentance 
can do little to repair the damage done to 
the spirit of pre-war America. To those few 
who spoke out against them in the 20’s, 
their current utterances on the democratic 
way of life have the sound of a tin whistle 
and not the clear voice of a trumpet. So the 
reviewer thinks Mr. Tolley is too easy on 
the artists. 
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On the other hand, the managers and 
experts, without whose services the wheels 
of this complex civilization and culture 
would soon come grinding to a stop, come 
in for sharp treatment. Possibly the author 
over-emphasizes in order to make his point 
stand out. Be that as it may, Mr. Tolley 
would have done much better in turning 
upon Burnham and his Managerial Revolu- 
tion had he made the attack single-handed. 
Quotations such as the one he used on page 
231, ending in the words: “—for the hazards 
of managerial exploitation can be di- 
minished by skillful efforts in the direction 
of centralized administration of centralized 
authority”—are not the strongest weapons 
to be used by an exponent of Jeffersonian 
democracy. They do not demolish the argu- 
ment of a “wave of the future” protagonist. 

There is need of more books such as 
The Farmer Citizen at War and it is hoped 
that Mr. Tolley will not lay his pen aside 
after this initial word looking at today and 
toward tomorrow for the American farmer. 
This book should be read by social scientists, 
farm leaders, and governmental adminis- 
trators and workers and is an exceedingly 
fine reference for students of agrarian 
movements. 

E. D. TETREAU. 
University of Arizona. 





Social Work Year Book 1948. Edited by 
Russell H. Kurtz. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1943. Pp. 764. $3.25. 

This seventh issue in the Russell Sage 

Foundation biennial series reports the cur- 

rent status of organized activities, public 

and private, in social work and related 
fields. Part I, the major part of the book 

(pp. 15-577), consists of seventy-eight 

signed articles on such subjects as Adult 

Offenders, Aliens and Foreign-Born, Child 

Welfare, Civic and Fraternal Organizations, 

Community Welfare Planning in Wartime, 

Post-War Planning, Medical Social Work, 

Recreation, Vocational Rehabilitation, and 

Youth Programs. A short bibliography fol- 

lows each article. 

Part II consists of four directories of 
agencies, including 63 national govern- 
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mental, 412 national and international vol- 
untary, 576 state governmental and 59 state 
voluntary agencies. For each agency is 
given the date of founding, address, name 
of secretary, size of membership, purpose 
and activities, and name and price of 
periodical if any is published. One could 
wish the 147 pages devoted to the Direc- 
tories might be reprinted in a special 
smaller volume for convenient use. 

There is a 35-page Index with cross refer- 
ences covering subjects discussed in the 
topical articles of Part I, and the names and 
programs of organizations in Part II. 

In the article on Education for Social 
Work (p. 187) no mention is made of the 
61 colleges of the Association of American 
Universities, which, according to recent 
count by Dr. Lucy Chamberlain of New 
York University, offer undergraduate 
courses in social work. 

In the article on Rural Social Problems, 
Benson Y. Landis reports that war has 
highlighted the great needs in rural areas. 
Rural social workers are aware that many 
rural localities (in defense and non-de- 
fense areas) still lack public health nurses, 
doctors, hospitals, pre-natal clinics, child 
care centers, libraries, proper sanitation, 
compulsory education, and public recreation 
facilities. As Mr. Landis says, the extension 
of social work in rural areas is going on 
but it is slow. There is great need for more 
local agencies directly concerned with rural 
human welfare. The agencies listed under 
“Rural Social Programs” are Agricultural 
Marketing Administration, Alliance for 
Guidance of Rural Youth, American Coun- 
try Life Association, American National 
Red Cross, Children’s Bureau, Conference 
of Southern Mountain Workers, Extension 
Service, Farm Credit Administration, Farm 
Foundation, Farm Security Administration, 
and Jewish Agricultural Society. 

JOSEPHINE STRODE. 


Cornell University. 





Child Development and Guidance in Rural 
Schools. By Ruth Strang and Latham 
Hatcher. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1943. Pp. 218. $2.50. 
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In all a stimulating book for anyone to 
read; valuabie to the layman because of its 
plain presentation of the teacher’s job of 
counseling as a part of the educational 
process; particularly valuable to educators 
because of the wealth of specific experi- 
ences of successful counseling in the area 
of activity where counseling is considered. 

The book outlines guidance practices in 
rural communities and emphasizes the 
“more individual and developmental ap- 
proach to education.” In general the au- 
thors have chosen to teach by example and 
not by precept. The terse statements of 
suggestive techniques and procedures pluck 
the significant cores of many of the case 
studies presented. 

The success cases which are given appear 
in bold contrast to the many teacher fail- 
ures each of us know and suggest the great 
distance the average teacher must go in 
order to achieve educational success as 
measured in the prevention of personal and 
social disorganization which are often ex- 
pressed through such things as unhappiness 
and frustration, divorce and crime. 

Some chapters have particular appeal. 
Chapter seven, “Guidance of Parents,” 
strikes a constructive note on the necessity 
of successful work with parents as a pre- 
lude to successful work with children. The 
potential opportunities of working through 
the Parent-Teachers Association are out- 
lined and are a far cry from the frequent 
concept that the PTA is something the 
teacher must tolerate or that the only func- 
tion of the PTA is recreational. Teachers 
should make certain that local officers of 
PTA organizations have a chance to read 
this chapter. 

Chapter eight is a timely address to 
school and other administrators suggesting 
certain paths that need to be cleared for 
the teacher in order to enable him to pro- 
ceed in effective counseling. 

Constructive as the book is, the reader 
will have questions about the failure of 
the authors to present guidance on a com- 
munity basis and then indicate the true 
role of school guidance within the com- 
munity frame of reference. Strong and im- 
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portant as the school is, it is only one of 
the institutions or organizations function- 
ing as part of the average community. 

Little time is given to such things as 
community leadership, planning, and co- 
ordination of activities as factors which 
will prevent many problems necessitating 
counseling, and create the necessary social 
soil in which the seed of effective guidance 
on the school, home, church, lodge, and 
club level can come to fruition. 

This book, dedicated to an analysis of 
guidance at the school level, has gone the 
first mile. The second mile will be covered 
by that book which gives a comprehensive 
picture of guidance in a community, out- 
lining clearly the fields, techniques, and 
procedures of each organization and insti- 
tution functioning therein plus a compre- 
hensive plan of coordination and integrated 
action. 

R. W. ROSKELLEY. 
Colorado State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. 





Refugee Settlement in the Dominican Re- 
public. By The Brookings Institution. 
Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1942. Pp. xiv + 410. $4.00. 

The primary question which this study 
seeks to answer is whether or not the 
natural resources of the Dominican Republic 
are sufficient to justify the settlement of 
European refugees under an agreement of 
the Republic with the Dominican Settlement 
Association. 

A thorough survey of the general agri- 
cultural, industrial and other ‘economic 
potentialities was made by what appears to 
have been a very competent staff of spe- 
cialists from the fields of economics and 
agriculture. They did not pretend to in- 
vestigate all possible problems of adjust- 
ment that white European settlers might 
encounter. Reference to racial and cultural 
adjustment problems were brief and inci- 
dental. They collected a wealth of eco- 
nomic data, subjected them to thorough 
analysis and boldly concluded that the Do- 
minican Republic could not expect to accept 
refugees without lowering the present 
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plane of living. In fact, the study revealed 
a man-land ratio already too high when 
the agricultural possibilities of much of 
the land are considered, and resettlement 
of some of the present population was 
recommended. 

In addition to accomplishing its stated 
purpose, the study will serve excellently as 
a source of economic information on the 
city of Santo Domingo, which should be 
remembered as the oldest existing settle- 
ment of white people in the New World. 

It appears that the Brookings Institution 
has maintained its high standard for re- 
search in this book and made a substantial 
contribution on a problem of increasing 
interest. 

Roy E. HYDE. 
Louisiana State University. 





Free Negro Labor and Property Holding 
in Virginia, 1830-1860. By Luther Port- 
er Jackson. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1943. Pp. 270. $3.75. 

The advancement made by the free Negro 
in Virginia between 1830-1860, in spite of 
the stringent laws, is the theme of this 
study. Jackson states that the findings for 
Virginia, by reason of its size, may furnish 
an index to what the free Negro was doing 
all over the South and perhaps throughout 
the nation during the period under con- 
sideration. He has assumed that if the free 
Negroes found opportunities in labor they 
would presumably show this good fortune 
in the acquisition of property and by such 
acquisition, their advancement could be 
traced. Using 1830 as the base period and 
by assuming that the total property held in 
1830, however small, was at least as great 
as that in any preceding year in the history 
of free Negroes in Virginia, the author 
then compares the property held by free 
Negroes during the thirty years prior to 
the Civil War. “Property” as used in this 
study includes only the items that were 
subject to state taxation. 

The first chapter reviews the legal po- 
sition of the free Negro in Virginia. Al- 
though the free Negro was divested of the 
right to vote, hold office, sit on juries, bear 
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witness against a white man, to have a trial 
by jury and to move from place to place 
freely, the state never took away the right 
to acquire, own or sell property. Herein the 
State of Virginia erred, for in spite of the 
avalanche of laws and abuses, they re- 
mained in the state and prospered. 

The second chapter is concerned with the 
economic revival and business boom of the 
fifties in which the free Negro thus found 4 
niche in both the industrial and agricultural 
life of Virginia. Because his standard of 
living enabled him to accept lower wages, 
and because he was naturally obedient, 
tractable, and respectful of personal author- 
ity, the free Negro was able to compete with 
white labor. Owing to the high prices that 
accompanied the industrial boom, employ- 
ers found it cheaper to pay wages to free 
labor, white or black, than to purchase or 
hire slave labor. Thus the opportunities for 
the free Negro employment grew as time 
passed and made him all the more valuable 
to the state. 

The third chapter lists the many occupa- 
tions pursued by the free Negro in Vir- 
ginia. Most of the free Negroes were en- 
gaged as manual laborers, both skilled and 
unskilled. However, a large number sup- 
ported themselves by small business enter- 
prises. The expanding tobacco industry em- 
ployed the greater proportion of the free 
Negroes during this period. 

The fourth and fifth chapters discuss 
property owners among the free Negroes. 
Approximately 35 percent of the total num- 
ber of free Negro heads of families either 
owned or rented land while 65 percent were 
mere laborers. It was this 65 percent which 
impressed the many unfriendly critics of 
this group. The assumption that all of the 
advancement made by Negroes during the 
slave period rested with the mulatto is 
highly incorrect according to Jackson’s find- 
ings. Approximately 60 percent of Vir- 
ginia’s 58,000 free Negro property owners 
were classified as “black” by the United 
States Census in 1860. 

The sixth chapter enumerates the methods 
by which slaves freed themselves. The city 
was a magnet for both free Negroes and 
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slaves. Because of the existence of a favor- 
able labor market, slaves, by self-hire, be- 
came freedmen and freedmen became 
property owners. 

The last chapter is concerned with the 
free Negroes who owned slaves. Two types 
of free Negro slave holders are discussed: 
benevolent and commercial. Jackson was 
convinced that much of the slaveholding was 
“benevolent” in purpose because most of the 
free Negro slaveholders in Virginia owned 
only one slave which often was a blood 
relative. 

The reviewer was impressed by the fact 
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that the author was always able to find at 
least one case history or court record to 
illustrate the point in question and support 
his findings. Those interested in the Negro 
and his advancement and who are willing to 
accept several case histories as sufficient 
proof will find their time well spent in read- 
ing Jackson’s book. This study of the free 
Negro in Virginia prior to the Civil War 
should be of particular interest to the 
sociologists working in the field of race 
relations. 
S. EARL GRIGSBY. 

U. S. Navy. 





NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Edited by Robert A. Polson 


O. D. DUNCAN ON REGIONALISM 

(Eprror’s Note: The following remarks 
by Professor O. D. Duncan are taken from 
a personal letter to the Managing Editor; 
and are an extension of Duncan’s remarks 
on regionalism made informally in the dis- 
cussions at the St. Louis meeting of the 
Rural Sociological Society. If you do not 
agree with Duncan, write the Editor.) 


Personally, I think regionalism has some 
potential practical values if one can point 
out some stable criteria by which a region 
may be determined, delineated, and defined. 
One of these is that it would break the 
United States down into areas of something 
like manageable size. Second, it would form 
a basis for division of labor in study. Third, 
it would add to the local interest in the 
results of investigation. Fourth, it might 
add to the practical use of the results of 
research in planning. Fifth, it might have 
an advantage in providing greater intimacy 


between the investigator and the subjects 
of his investigation. My article, “The South- 
west, A Cultural Area in Evolution,” South- 
west Review, Vol. XXVII, No. 4, 1942, pp. 
391-401, is a case in point as is also my 
earlier article, “The Fusion of White, Negro 
and Indian Cultures at the Convergence of 
the New South and the West,” Southwest- 
ern Social Science Quarterly, Vol. XIV, 
1934. I think both of these papers are 
illustrative of the shortcomings as well as 
the advantages of the regional approach. 
One of their distinctive disadvantages is 
that, regardless of their intrinsic qualities, 
interest in them is restricted almost entirely 
to the so-called region to which they apply. 
I doubt seriously that they have been heard 
of to an appreciable extent elsewhere. 

On the other hand, there are many off- 
setting facts and conditions: First, region- 
alism tends to exaggerate things of local 
and unique importance. Second, it empha- 
sizes provincialism which may be only an- 
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other way of saying the same thing. Third, 
it stimulates the “tall story” temptation to 
outdo somebody else, thereby militating the 
objectivity of such studies. Fourth, it in- 
variably stresses unrealistic similarities, 
and depreciates contrasts within the alleged 
region. Fifth, a region is indeterminate and 
is difficult to study in parallel with control 
data such as are gathered by the census, 
which are based on political subdivisions. 
Sixth, it is fact that the differences between 
regions are not greater as a rule than those 
within them. Seventh, it is largely an arbi- 
trary unit of study, especially if it is large. 
Eighth, to preserve comparability with 
census data, or any other, it is almost nec- 
essary to make regions simply by grouping 
states together which happen to be within 
similar latitudes. In the Southwest, espe- 
cially, this destroys the regional value of 
the data. It is true that in the “Cotton 
Belt” we have the common element of cot- 
ton, but the methods of planting, cultivat- 
ing, harvesting and marketing the fruit of 
this obnoxious weed are so variable that the 
idea of a common cotton culture is only a 
myth. In the South it has amounted to 
little more than professional southernism 
to speak of regions, and I am not interested 
in making apologies for the Civil War 
cleavages. 


SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN THE POST-WAR 
PERIOD* 


After the war it is to be hoped that 
sociological research will neither go “back 
to normalcy” nor discard lessons of the 
past; that it will display, inter alia these 
characteristics: (1) Emphasis on projects 
which combine both long-time, theoretical 
values and immediate practical objectives; 
(2) Determination to rebuild our conceptual 
framework through its application to and 
testing by exploration and experimentation; 
(3) Expansion in number, scope, and qual- 
ity of cooperative projects. 

There will be great need of studies of 


* Abstract of Stuart A. Queen’s paper 
presented at the Rural Sociological Society 
— St. Louis, Missouri, September 16, 
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inter-group relationships and social control, 
making use of conventional attitude tests, 
field observation, and actual experimenta- 
tion. These can be most easily illustrated by 
carefully planned studies of race relations 
in industrial establishments and tests of 
results of publicity pertaining to interna- 
tional relations. 


CONFERENCES OF COLLEGES OF AGRICUL- 
TURE AND THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS: Rural 
Sociologists will be interested in the report 
on the “Conference of Colleges of Agricul- 
ture and Theological Schools,” by Thomas 
Alfred Tripp, which summarizes the pro- 
gress made to date by the conference in 
securing the cooperation of colleges of agri- 
culture and theological seminaries for (1) 
pre-theological training in agriculture for 
those looking forward to ministerial train- 
ing in theological seminaries, (2) graduate 
training of rural ministers in colleges of 
agriculture, (3) rural training of theolog- 
ical students in seminaries, (4) pastors’ 
short courses in colleges of agriculture, and 
other problems considered by the confer- 
ence. Deans of all colleges of agriculture 
have a copy of the report. Copies may be 
obtained by writing Dr. Tripp at 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


CONSERVATION OF SCHOLARLY JOURNALS: 
The American Library Association created 
in 1941 the Committee on Aid to Libraries 
in War Areas, headed by John R. Russell, 
the Librarian of the University of Roches- 
ter. The Committee is faced with numerous 
serious problems and hopes that American 
scholars and scientists will be of consider- 
able aid in the solution of one of these 
problems. 

One of the most difficult tasks in library 
reconstruction after the first World War 
was that of completing foreign institutional 
sets of American scholarly, scientific, and 
technical periodicals. The attempt to avoid 
a duplication of that situation is now the 
concern of the Committee. 

Many sets of journals will be broken by 
the financial inability of the institutions to 
renew subscriptions. As far as possible they 
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will be completed from a stock of period- 
icals being purchased by the Committee. 
Many more will have been broken through 
mail difficulties and loss of shipments, while 
still other sets will have disappeared in the 
destruction of libraries. The size of the 
eventual demand is impossible to estimate, 
but requests received by the Committee al- 
ready give evidence that it will be enormous. 

With an imminent paper shortage, at- 
tempts are being made to collect old pe- 
riodicals for pulp. Fearing this possible 
reduction in the already limited supply of 
scholarly and scientific journals, the Com- 
mittee hopes to enlist the cooperation of 
subscribers to this journal in preventing the 
sacrifice of this type of material to the 
pulp demand. It is scarcely necessary to 
mention the appreciation of foreign insti- 
tutions and scholars for this activity. 

Questions concerning the project or con- 
cerning the Committee’s interest in par- 
ticular periodicals should be directed to 
Dorothy J. Comins, Executive Assistant to 
the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War 
Areas, Library of Congress Annex, Study 
251, Washington, 25, D.C. 


CONVOCATION OF THE CHURCH IN TOWN 
AND CountTrRY: A fresh start in the develop- 
ment of cooperation among churches in town 
and country throughout the nation was 
made by the representatives of twenty-five 
religious bodies meeting recently in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. The National Convocation 
was held under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Town and Country of the Home 
Missions Council of North America and the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. Four hundred thirty-one persons 
from 41 States and Canada participated. 

Because of wartime travel conditions, the 
Convocation was called as an informal plan- 
ning conference. Those who attended were 
in large part invited by the various de- 
nominational rural church agencies and de- 
partments. Thirteen theological seminaries 
were represented. Among those present 
were almost 100 Methodists, who held their 
own National Rural Conference in connec- 
tion with the Convocation; 80 from the 
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Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.; 50 Bap- 
tists; 25 Disciples of Christ; 25 Episco- 
palians; and numerous others from the con- 
stituent bodies of the two councils. 

Much of the work of the Convocation was 
done in 14 Commissions, dealing with many 
aspects of the life and work of the rural 
church. Those held were on the following 
subjects: The Work of the Pastor, Tech- 
niques of Church Extension, Religious Edu- 
cation, Financing the Rural Church, The 
Theological Seminary and the Rural Church, 
Cooperation Among Local Rural Churches, 
The Church and Rural Community 
Agencies, The Agricultural College and the 
Rural Church, The Rural Church and Min- 
ority Peoples, Urban-Rural Relations, Agri- 
cultural Missions, The Farm Laborer and 
Sharecropper, The Rural Church and Land 
Tenure, The Church and Agricultural Re- 
construction. The deliberations of these 
Commissions are being edited and are ex- 
pected to be in print during October, 1943. 
Numerous affirmations were made on im- 
portant subjects, and many recommenda- 
tions were made to local churches, state 
and regional agencies, the denominations, 
and to national interdenominational or- 
ganizations. 

A special interest was expressed in farm 
ownership and tenancy. The Committee on 
Town and Country has had a Committee on 
Land Tenure at work for five years. This 
Committee has collaborated with other 
agencies, especially with the Farm Founda- 
tion of Chicago. It has brought together 
several hundred farmers, country ministers, 
economists and sociologists to help answer 
the question: “What are the most important 
things the rural church can do to encourage 
farm ownership and promote a more stable 
rural community life?” 

Five of the addresses at the general ses- 
sions were related to this question. They 
were delivered by M. R. Zigler, Church of 
the Brethren; A. H. Rapking, The Metho- 
dist Church; Joseph Ackerman, Farm 
Foundation; Marshall Harris and Paul L. 
Vogt, both of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington. 

There was a general feeling that the local 
church must become more inventive and 
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practical in relation to farm ownership and 
tenancy. Reports were received about local 
ministers who have majored on this matter 
for a period of several years and have 
achieved remarkable results in increasing 
the number of farms operated by their 
owners, among members of their churches, 
especially young people, and other persons 
in the community. 

Among the purposes of the Convocation 
are the following: To interest the entire 
church in the town and country church; to 
bring together ministers and lay leaders of 
country churches throughout the nation; to 
improve the administration of the Town and 
Country Church. Announcement was made 
of plans to publish a new journal Town and 
Country Church, a monthly that will spe- 
cialize on resources, tools and methods for 
the rural minister. 

The Chairman of the Convocation was 
Rev. Clifford L. Samuelson, of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, who is chairman of 
the Committee on Town and Country. The 
Secretary was Benson Y. Landis, Secretary 
of the Committee on Town and Country. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY: Dr. Dwight Sand- 
erson retired from active duty as Professor 
and Head of the Department of Rural 
Sociology on October 16, 1943 after exactly 
25 years of service in this capacity. Under 
his direction the department has grown 
until it is recognized as one of the major 
centers for training in the field of Rural 
Sociology in this country. Dr. Sanderson will 
spend the winter at Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Prof. W. A. Anderson has been appointed 
Acting Head of the Department. 

G. T. Hudson has accepted a position as 
Assistant Professor in the Department of 
Economics, Sociology and History at Col- 
orado State College. He completed his work 
for the doctorate the latter part of October 
and reported at Colorado November Ist. 

Mrs. Edith J. Freeman completed her 
work for the doctorate October 16th. The 
title of her thesis was “Social Class as a 
Factor in the Family Group Relations of 
Certain New York Farm Families.” She is 
now teaching Sociology and Family Life 


Problems at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Recent publications of the Department 
include: “The Social Characteristics of 
Erin” by Dwight Sanderson and S. Earl 
Grigsby. This is a description of the eco- 
nomic and social characteristics of a com- 
munity in a hill area of southern New York 
in which agriculture has been declining and 
in which industrial employment has become 
an important source of income. “The Fam- 
ily and Individual Social Participation,” by 
W. A. Anderson, was published in the 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 8, No. 
4. The thesis of this paper is that the social 
participation of individuals is to a consid- 
erable degree a function of the social par- 
ticipation of the family. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: “An Economic 
and Social Survey of Warren County, Vir- 
ginia” has recently been released as a pub- 
lication of the School of Rural School 
Economics. 


St. Louis REGIONAL MEETING OF RURAL 
SocIoLoGicaL Society: The Rural Sociolog- 
ical Society joined with the Farm Eco- 
nomic Association in a regional meeting at 
St. Louis on September 15 and 16. Ap- 
proximately 60 rural sociologists attended 
the meeting. The mail ballots of the post- 
poned 1942 election were opened and counted 
in St. Louis. The officers for the coming 
year are: President, Lowry Nelson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Vice-President, W. A. 
Anderson, Cornell University; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Robert A. Polson, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Executive Committee Member, 
H. C. Hoffsommer, Regional Land Tenure 
Study, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Incoming members on the following com- 
mittees are: Teaching: Charles G. Gomil- 
lion, Tuskegee Institute; Research: Robin 
M. Williams, University of Kentucky; Ex- 
tension: Douglas Ensminger, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Editorial Board: 
George W. Hill, Office of Labor, War Food 
Administration. 

The minutes of the St. Louis meeting 
and the Annual Financial Statement of the 
Society will be published in the March 
issue of the Journal. 
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Pennsylvania State College 
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Greensboro 
Fort Bragg 
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Chapel Hill 
Raleigh 
Raleigh 
Raleigh 
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Grand Forks 
Fargo 
Fargo 


Columbus 
Columbus 
Columbus 
Rawson 

New Concord 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Columbus 
Yellow Springs 
Cleveland 
Yellow Springs 
Columbus 
Columbus 
Norwalk 
Columbus 
Oxford 


Stillwater 
Oklahoma City 
Ponca City 
Oklahoma City 
Stillwater 
Pawhuska 
Stillwater 


Corvallis 
Corvallis 
Portland 


Allentown 
Harrisburg 
State College 
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McKain, Walter C., Jr. 
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*Swartz, C. R. 
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Asadorian, A. A. 


Aull, G. H. 
Edwards, Allen D. 


Abernethy, George L. 
Kumlien, W. F. 
Useem, Dr. John 


Bonser, Howard J. 
King, Morton B., Jr. 
Kloepfer, Herman 


McClure, John H. 
Melton, R. B. 

Russell, Daniel 

Swift, Helen H. 
Vogel, Mrs. Bertha C. 


Geddes, Joseph A. 
Christensen, Harold T. 


Humble, Marion 
Lundberg, George A. 
+Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh J. 


Bell, Earl H. 

Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr. 

Ensminger, Douglas 
tGalpin, C. J. 

Gee, Wilson 

Gilliland, C. B. 

Harris, Marshall 

Hummel, R. B. 

Mason, John E. 
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Pennsylvania State College 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 

469 Main Street 

Pennsylvania State College 

116 Upland Road 

R.D. 2 

Conestoga Road 

117 N. Railroad St. 

University of Pennsylvania 
RHODE ISLAND 

Rhode Island State College 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Clemson College 
Clemson College 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

University of South Dakota 
South Dakota State College 
University of South Dakota 

TENNESSEE 
University of Tennessee 
R. R. No. 5 
Knoxville College 

TEXAS 

Rio Farms, Inc. 


Sam Houston State Teachers’ Col. 


A. & M. College of Texas 
Extension Service 
3015 Wheeling St. 


UTAH 


Utah State Agricultural College 
Brigham Young University 


VERMONT 


21 Washington St. 
Bennington College 
189 South Winooski Avenue 


VIRGINIA 


6051 N. 21st St. 

4621-37th St., N.W. 
4409-15th St., N. 

202 Little Falls 

University of Virginia 
4007-5th St., N. 

4641-24th St., N. 

Box 100 

106 N. George Mason Drive 





State College 
Slippery Rock 
Gettysburg 
Kutztown 
State College 
Upper Darby 
Martinsburg 
Wayne 
Annville 
Philadelphia 


Kingston 


Clemson 
Clemson 


Vermillion 
Brookings 
Vermillion 


Knoxville 
Shelbyville 
Knoxville 


Edcouch 
Huntsville 
College Station 
College Station 
El Paso 


Logan 
Provo 


Rutland 
Bennington 
Burlington 


Arlington 
Arlington 
Arlington 
Falls Church 
Charlottesville 
Arlington 
Arlington 
Blacksburg 
Arlington 











Paschke, John W. 
Smith, Charles M. 
Smith, Raymond C. 
Smith, Russell 
Tannous, Afif 

Tate, Leland B. 
Wailes, Mrs. Bertha P. 
Wiecking, E. H. 
Williams Robin M. 


Brooks, Melvin S. 
Hoffman, Charles S. 
Landis, Paul H. 
Reuss, Carl F. 
Steiner, Jesse F. 


Bradford, Reed 

Gist, Russell H. 
Harris, Thomas L. 
Hayward, Harold M. 
Hibbs, Ward W. 


Andersen, Martin P. 
Barton, John R. 
*Day, LeRoy J. 
Frame, Nat T. 
*Hartman, Rev. Frank 
*Hult, Esther 

Kolb, John H. 

Larson, Olaf F. 
Nylin, V. E. 
Pahlman, Margaret B. 
Scott, Almere L. 
Wileden, A. F. 


DiCarly, Gileno 


*Boutell, Roberto Marcenaro 
Leao, Dr. A. Carneiro 


Longley, W. V. 
Ramos, Dr. Arthur 


Robert, Percy A. 
*Rothberg, Maurice 


MEMBERSHIP LIST 


3412 South 9th St. 

3325 Valley Drive 

3211 N. Woodrow Street 

310 South Lee Street 

2100 S. 5th St., Bldg. 4, Apt. 1 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Sweet Briar College 

Route 2 

505 Spring St. 


WASHINGTON 


1744 East 92nd St. 

State College of Washington 
State College of Washington 
University of Washington 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia University 
Oglebay Hall 

West Virginia University 
1430-15th Street 

Box 896 


WISCONSIN 


University of Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Wisconsin 
623 North Second Street 
1905 Madison Street 
University of Wisconsin 
R.F.D. 4 

State Teachers’ College 
Milwaukee-Downer College 
University Extension Division 
University of Wisconsin 


FOREIGN 
Instituto do Acucar e do Alcool 
Rua General Camara, 19, 6° 
Andar 
8167 Santa Fe Street 


218 Prudente de Morais 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Ruo Alvaro Alvin, 3337, s. 1319 


4337 Westmount Avenue 
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Arlington 
Alexandria 
Arlington 
Alexandria 
Arlington 
Blacksburg 
Sweet Briar 
Alexandria 
Falls Church 


Wapato 
Seattle 
Pullman 
Pullman 
Seattle 


Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Morgantown 
Huntington 

Parkersburg 


Madison 
Madison 
Madison 
Milwaukee 
Somers 
Madison 
Madison 
Edgerton 
Platteville 
Milwaukee 
Madison 
Madison 


Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil 


Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 

Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil 

Truro, Nova Scotia 

Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil 

Westmount, Quebec 

Melbourne, Vic., 
Australia 
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Shirley, Leslie O. Jiama via Sefadu Sierra Leone, 
West Africa 


Younge, Eva R. University of Toronto Toronto, Ontario 
Zapata, Jose M. University of Puerto Rico Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico 


* Indicates Student Membership. 
+ Indicates Joint Membership. 
t Indicates Honorary Member. 


The officers of the American Sociological Society for 1944 are: 
RUPERT B. VANCE, University of North Carolina, President; 
READ BAIN, Miami University, First Vice-President; CARL C. 
TAYLOR, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; CONRAD TAEUBER, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 























The Philosophical Library, publishers of books and journals of distinction, 
deem it a privilege to present the following new and up-to-date volumes: 
TWENTIETH CENTURY PHILOSOPHY $5.00 

Edited by Dagobert D. Runes with contributions by Bertrand Russell, Jacques 
Maritain, George Santayana, Roscoe Pound, John Dewey, Marvin Farber, Alfred N. 
Whitehead, John Elof Boodin, Wing-tsit Chan. This book discusses all major living 
schools of thought. Among the topics discussed are Aesthetics, Philosophy of Life, 
Philosophy of Science, Philosophy of Law, Philosophy of History, Philosophy of 
Values, Dialectical Materialism, Thomism, Philosophies of China. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN EDUCATION 

A new and epochal reference book for educators, administrators, psychologists 
and researchers, covering all major areas as well as aspects of education through- 
out the globe. Editorial Advisory Board: Dean Harold Benjamin, Professor Wil- 
liam F. Cunningham, Professor I. L. Kandel, Professor William H. Kilpatrick, 
Dean Francis M. Crowley, Dean Frank N. Freeman, President Paul Klapper, 
Professor Edward L. Thorndike, Ed. H. N. Rivlin and H. Schueler. 
DICTIONARY OF SOCIOLOGY 

Edited by Professor Henry Pratt Fairchild with the collaboration of 100 emi- 
nent sociologists. Interpretation of all basic sociological concepts including those 
germane to the present emergency. “The Dictionary of Sociology will prove 
enormously helpful and will be shelved not more than five feet from the desk chair 
of every sociologist in the world.”—-Professor Edward A. Ross 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL ABSTRACTS, a quarterly 
THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS, a quarterly 

Published by 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
15 EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK CITY a 























NOW IS THE TIME 
To Send Your News Items for the March Issue to 
ROBERT A. POLSON 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





























SERVICE MEN 


We would like to get the names and addresses of all rural sociologists 
who are now in the armed services. 


Send them to the Secretary or to the Managing Editor At Once. 









































AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


The official journal of the 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
Published bi-monthly 


PARTIAL CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 1943 (Volume VIII, Number 5) 


A SYNTHETIC VIEW OF THE SOCIAL INDIVIDUAL AS PRIMARY 

DATUM IN SOCIOLOGY Herbert A. Bloch 
ADOLESCENT STATUS DEMANDS AND THE STUDENT EXPERIENCES OF 

TWENTY SCHIZOPHRENICS N. J. Demerath 
“SOCIAL CHARACTER” AS A SOCIOLOGICAL CONCEPT Henry Ozanne 
MONUMENTS: GERMAN PERSONALITY TYPES FORESHADOWING THE 

COLLAPSE OF THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC Howard Becker 
SOCIAL PARTICIPATION AND TOTALITARIAN WAR Edwin M. Lemert 
FREEDOM FROM WANT AND INTERNATIONAL POPULATION PoLicy ....IJmre Ferenczi 
EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION IN EUROPE Feliks Gross 


FAMILIAL ADJUSTMENTS OF JAPANESE-AMERICANS TO RELOCATION: 
First PHASE Leonard Bloom 


Subscription $4.00 a year — Single copies $1.00 
Managing Editor: CONRAD TAEUBER 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Washington, D. C. 

















Journal of Farm Economics 


PUBLISHED BY The American Farm Economic Association 
Editor: H. B. PRICE 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 





VOLUME XXV NOVEMBER, 1943 NUMBER 4 


ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS ISSUE 


Some major articles are: 


CHRONIC SURPLUSES OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES IN THE 
Post-WAR PERIOD Bennett S. White, Jr., and Edith T. Denhardt 


A Speciric-Risk SCHEME FOR WHEAT CrRoP INSURANCE Fred H. Sanderson 
INTERNAL TRADE BARRIERS FOR MARGARINE 

A REACTION TO LAND VALUE CONTROL PROPOSALS 

Foop WASTE IN DISTRIBUTION AND USE 

HYPOTHESES IN LAND TENURE RESEARCH 

This Journal, a quarterly, contains in addition, notes, reviews of books and articles, and a list of recent 


publications and is published in February, May, August, and November by the American Farm Economic 
Association. Yearly subscription, $5.00. 
Secretary-Treasurer: ASHER HOBSON 


Department of Agricultural Economics 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 















































OFFICERS FOR 1944 


President, LOWRY NELSON ....-. University of Minnesota 
Vice-President, W. A. ANDERSON Cornell University 
Secretary-Treasurer, ROBERT A. POLSON Cornell University 


Executive Committee, H. C. HOFFSOMMER .. Regional Land Tenure 
Research Project, Fayetteville, Ark. 


University of Missouri 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Committee on Teaching: 
0. D. DUNCAN Oklahoma A. & M. College 


E. D. TETREAU University of Arizona 
CHARLES G. GOMILLION Tuskegee Institute 


Committee on Research: 
A. R. MANGUS Ohio State University 
GORDON BLACKWELL Office of Civilian Defense 
ROBIN M. WILLIAMS University of Kentucky 


Committee on Extension: 
D. E. LINDSTROM University of Illinois 
R. W. KERNS Edgewood Farm, Schwenksville, Pa. 


DOUGLAS ENSMINGER Div. of Farm Population and 
Rural Welfare, U.S.DLA. 


The object of the Rural Sociological Society is to promote the 
development of rural sociology through research, teaching, and 
extension work. 

Membership is open to any person professionally employed in the 
field of rvral sociology or who is interested in the objects of the 
society, subject to the approval of the executive committee and the 
payment of annual membership fee of $3.00. The student membership 
fee is $2.00 annuaily. Each member receives RURAL SOCIOLOGY, the 
official organ of the society at no additional expense. 


Send membership fees to: 


ROBERT A. POLSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 





